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To  give  special  meaning  to  th<\\ 


H 


IEW  MAN-MADE  stars  have  appeared 
in  the  ageless  firmament,  but  the  rugged 
Palestinian  countryside  between  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  has  changed  little  in  20  centuries. 
From  Old  Jerusalem  a  rocky,  serpentine  road 
winds  from  valley  to  valley  through  steep 
hills  as  it  nears  the  place  where  the  Christmas 
star  first  shone.  Bethlehem,  today  a  city  of 
19,155,  lies  on  the  Jordanian  side  of  the  uneasy 
truce  line  which  separates  Jewish  and  Arab 
portions  of  this  troubled  land.  Yet,  despite 
tensions  built  by  nascent  nationalism,  each 
Christmas  season  brings  a  flood  of  Christian 
pilgrims.  Last  year,  20,000  jammed  buses  and 
rented  cars  for  the  trip  from  Jerusalem. 

For  an  imaginative  Methodist  district  super- 
intendent and  his  wife,  however,  making  so 
sacred  a  pilgrimage  on  wheels  would  have 
been  to  miss  much  of  its  significance.  The 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ira  B.  Allen  of  Detroit  Lakes, 
Minn.,  decided  the  only  suitable  transporta- 
tion for  them  was  that  which  Mary  and  Joseph 
used  when  they  entered  the  City  of  David  on 
a  chill  evening  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 

Starting  at  <S  a.m.  on  December  24,  with  a 
burro  rented  at  $1.40  for  the  day,  the  Aliens 
spent  a  leisurely  seven  hours  on  the  11-mile 
trek.  An  ardent  cameraman,  Mr.  Allen  found 
many  subjects  for  his  lens — twisted  olive  trees, 
for  example,  and  shepherds  garbed  in  the 
style  of  Jesus'  own  day  tending  roadside 
flocks.  Once  he  was  halted  by  a  Jordanian  offi- 
cer who  demanded  his  film — until  the  Minne- 
sota preacher's  diplomatic  arguments  finally 
persuaded  the  policeman  to  reverse  his  stand. 

Then,  in  the  fading  light  of  late  afternoon, 
the  travelers  came  upon  the  ancient  city  of 
Bethlehem  astride  the  spine  of  a  ridge.  They 
arrived  in  time  to  attend  the  traditional 
Protestant  worship  service  that  evening  at  the 
Field  of  the  Shepherds  outside  the  city.  Mr. 
Allen  assisted  by  leading  a  portion  of  the 
service  in  English.  Some  5,000  worshipers  sang 
familiar  carols  in  the  lowering  darkness,  then 
shared  a  simple  meal  prepared  by  shepherds 
in  a  nearby  cave.  It  was  a  perfect  climax  to  a 
day  the  Minnesotans  always  will  recall  as 
a  peak  religious  experience. 
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ty  Land  visit,  a  Minnesota  couple  planned  this  burro-back  pilgrimage  to  the  city  of  Jesus'  birth. 
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Now  see  your  gift  of  flowers -by-wire 
just  as  it  will  arrive ! 

Beautiful  bouquet  and  vase  shown  below  now  delivered  anywhere 
in  U.S. A,  or  Canada  just  as  you  see  them  here 


Make  something  warm  and  human  and  wonderful  happen 
.  .  .  send  this  flowers-by-wire  value 

Touch  her  so  deeply  you'll  almost  feel  the 
glow  come  back.  This  long-lasting  gift  will 
grace  the  home,  the  table,  and  give  enduring 
pleasure.  Take  advantage  of  this  special  new 
offer.  Look  up  your  FTD  florist  now  in  the 
phone  book  Yellow  Pages  under  FTD  — 
Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery. 

Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery 


Here's  your  chance  to  discover  the  electric 
effect  of  flowers-by-wire— at  a  very  special 
price.  Stop  at  your  FTD  florist  and  see  this 
full,  rich  bouquet  of  mums,  pompons  and 
fall  foliage  artistically  designed  and  delivered 
in  a  classic  milk  glass  vase  she'll  use  again 
and  again. 

You'll  agree  this  is  a  remarkable  value.  Send 
it — and  you'll  reach  right  out  and  touch  her. 


This  Emblem  Guarantees 
Quality  and  Delivery 
— or  your  money  back 
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Is  thy  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with   thine?   Dost   thou   love   and 
serve  God?  It  is  enough.  I  give  thee 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

—John   Wesley    (1703-1791) 
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'UR  SPINNING  PLANET  is  forever  circling 
a  sun  which  itself  is  plunging  blindly  through  track- 
less space.  Maybe  you  hadn't  thought  of  it  in  just 
this  way,  but  that  means  the  earth  has  never  been  in 
the  same  place  twice — and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it 
will  never  return  to  wherever  it  has  been.  Well, 
thank  goodness,  things  are  different  here  on  earth. 
They  have  a  way  of  returning,  full  circle.  Every 
year  about  this  time,  colored  lights  glint  behind 
frosty  windowpanes,  snow  begins  to  fall,  and  Christ- 
mas is  just  around  the  corner.  That's  why  this  issue 
is  so  full  of  pictures  and  features  about  the  glad 
season.  And  while  it  may  be  trite  to  say  that  Christ- 
mas is  many  things  to  many  people,  a  look  at  the 
contents  should  prove  just  that. 

This  Christmas,  Ira  B.  Allen  will  remember  last 
Christmas — for  that  was  the  time  of  the  unforget- 
table spiritual  experience 
told  on  pages  2  and  3. 
Another  who  will  re- 
member, no  doubt,  is 
v;-'      ^^  Art     Linkletter,     radio 

SL.-'L.         J^Bb  and  television  personal- 

ity, shown  here  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Mr. 
Allen,  a  Methodist  dis- 
■  W  t*JltT-:  trict:  superintendent  at 
MM. ■  I  H9(|n^         Detroit    Lakes,    Minn., 

helped  lead  the  tradi- 
tional Protestant  worship  service  outside  Bethlehem. 
So  did  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Linkletter,  who  was  in 
the  Holy  Land  to  prepare  a  special  film  for  presenta- 
tion in  a  Christmas  television  program  this   year. 

Our  Cover:  Here  is  a  reverent  stained-glass  crea- 
tion that  isn't  a  church  window.  Instead,  it's  a  medal- 
lion which  hangs  on  our  editor's  living-room  wall. 
The  story  of  this  treasured  possession  goes  back  to  the 
time  he  and  his  bride  were  on  a  "stained-glass  honey- 
moon tour"  of  New  England.  They  returned  home 
via  Philadelphia  to  visit  the  famous  D'Ascenzo 
Studios,  where  skilled  craftsmen  in  stained  glass  still 
use  techniques  dating  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
studio  has  produced  many  of  the  well-known  win- 
dows displayed  in  American  churches.  (One  is  the 
great  Pentecost  Window  in  the  Upper  Room  Chapel, 
Nashville,  Tenn.)  That  visit,  and  a  talk  with  the 
proprietors,  resulted  in  a  magazine  article  in  The 
Rotarian.  Almost  a  year  later,  the  appreciative  Mr. 
Nicola  D'Ascenzo  (now  deceased)  sent  our  editor 
the  medallion,  reproduced  almost  full  size  on  this 
month's  cover.  We  think  it  perfectly  captures  the 
richness  of  the  Christmas  spirit.  No  one  suspected 
at  the  time  it  was  given,  of  course,  that  the  medallion 
would  end  up — full  circle- — as  a  cover  for  a  magazine 
that  wasn't  then  even  a  gleam  in  the  editorial  eve. 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


Is  Together  Too  Methodist? 

THOMAS   R.   McCREA 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Together  reads  so  totally  Methodist 
that  it  seems  to  be  less  together  and 
more   SEPARATE. 

She  Lived  in    Soddy.    Too 

MRS.   JAMES   HAGGART 

Fall  River  Mills,  Calif. 

What  a  joy  it  was  to  me  to  find  the 
Harvey  Dunn  paintings  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  Together  [The  Prairie  Is 
My  Homeland,  page  37]! 

My  parents  were  among  those  very 
pioneers  he  painted.  I  grew  up  in  just 
such  a  sod  house,  and,  later,  a  frame 
house   exactly   as  he  pictured. 

The  Lord's  Eye  Twinkled  .  .  . 

MRS.  MARY  H.  WHITE 

Dubois.  Wjyo. 

In  reading  the  October  Together,  I 
once  again  encountered  the  phrase, 
"Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  a 
wanted  child."  Finally,  I  am  compelled 
to  say  something  about  it. 

My  husband  and  I  had  been  married 
only  three  months  when  I  found  out 
I  was  pregnant.  I  wanted  children — had 
always  wanted  them — but  I  did  not 
want  them  then!  I  rebelled  inwardly 
the  whole  nine  months.  What  hap- 
pened? I  had  twins/  The  Lord  must 
have  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  when  he  did  that. 

From  the  moment  the  babies  came  I 
wanted  them  with  every  bit  of  me.  No 
mother  ever  loved  her  children  more. 
I  believe  emphatically  in  birth  control, 
but  once  children  are  born,  thank  the 
good  Lord,  they  are  mostly  always 
wanted. 

Resist   Sin   Quietly? 

MRS.  JEAN  WATERS 

Rome,   N.Y. 

After  reading  William  K.  Babel's  ar- 
ticle, A  Father  Speaks  Up  on  Social 
Drinking  [October,  page  24],  I  had  to 
write   these  thoughts. 

It's  the  popular  idea  today  that  prob- 
lem drinking  is  always  the  result  of 
maladjustment,  that  the  problem  drink- 
er "tries  to  put  a  layer  of  alcohol 
between  his  problem   and   reality." 

I  question  that  position.  It  is  not 
the  complete  truth.  There  are  those  who 
drink  for  social  reasons  or  because  they 


are  ignorant  of  the  harm  alcohol  can 
do  them.  Then  the  habit  gets  fastened 
upon  them.  Our  Methodist  Board  of 
Temperance  tells  us  that  1  out  of  every 
12  social  drinkers  will  become  an  al- 
coholic. 

I  also  question  the  idea  that  we  can 
"quietly  resist  sin"  or  "quietly  stick 
to  principles."  There  are  times  when 
we  must  vocalize  our  beliefs  strongly. 
A  baby  must  be  told  that  he  will  get 
burned  if  he  touches  a  hot  stove.  We 
don't  let  him  get  burned  and  then  tell 
him  it  hurts.  Then  it's  too  late. 

Advice   'The    Best    I've    Read' 

PHILLIP    RUNYON,   Principal 

Westwood  Elementary  School 

Novelty,  Ohio 

William  K.  Babel's  article  is  more 
than  what  the  title  says.  The  advice 
given  to  parents  in  rearing  children  is 
the  best  I've  read. 

I've  been  dealing  with  children  for 
15  years,  and  I  wish  all  parents  could 
read  this  article.  It  would  make  our 
problems  so  few  in  the  public  schools 
today. 

'To   Express   My   Disappointment' 

MRS.  PAUL  R.  CROOKS 

Masury,   Ohio 

I  am  not  writing  to  condemn  A 
Father  Speaks  Up  on  Social  Drinking 
but  to  express  my  disappointment  in 
the  editors  of  the  magazine. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  the  problems 
articles  such  as  this  can  cause.  Our 
ministers  are  asked  to  present  a  yearly 
program  of  total  abstinence  to  our  peo- 
ple. We  try  to  teach  our  young  people 
that  it  is  better  to  "abstain  from  all 
appearance  of  evil,"  both  for  their  own 
sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  those  whom 
they  might  influence,  and  present  the 
reasons  why  we  believe  this  to  be  the 
safest  course.  This  does  not  mean  we 
teach  them  to  look  down  their  noses  or 
develop  a  "holier  than  thou"  attitude, 
which  was  an  implication  Mr.  Babel 
slightly   overworked    in   his   article. 

More  Cat  Talcs 

MRS.   MABEL   C.   BEALE 
Apple   River,  111. 

Since  reading  Jean  Bush's  narration 
of  her  Twenty-Nine  Years  a  Volunteer 
Soprano  [October,  page  29],  I  had  to 
write    to   tell    you    that   I   have    been   a 


volunteer  soprano  in  our  Apple  River 
Methodist  Church  choir  for  58  years! 

I  appreciate  all  that  Jean  said,  even 
to  the  white  cat,  since  our  cat,  "Mr. 
Jiggs,"  paid  a  visit  to  the  church  one 
Sunday. 

Walking  majestically  up  the  center 
aisle,  he  came  up  the  three  steps  to  the 
choir  loft,  then  went  over  to  the  pulpit 
where  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Feldwisch  was  de- 
livering the  sermon.  He  jumped  up 
onto  the  pulpit,  stayed  a  minute,  then 
jumped  down  and  walked  leisurely 
back  down  the  aisle  and  out  into  the 
night. 

And  we  in  the  choir  had  ringside 
seats. 

Angling  Not  Christian? 

FRANK  H.   SCHIEK 

Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

Since  fishing  with  a  hook  and  line 
is  a  cruel  and  inhuman  sport,  I  cannot 
approve  the  suggestion  in  I  Go  a  Fishing 
[July,  page  37]  that  angling  is  associated 
with   religion. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  man  who  said 
he  found  religion  more  enjoyable  after 
a  few  drinks.  Now  that  alcoholism  is 
regarded  as  a  disease,  even  he  may  be 
excused. 

An    Ecumenical   Tombstone! 

JOSEPH   S.   GRESHAM,  Ret.  Pastor 

Richmond,    Va. 

I  was  interested  in  Doron  K.  Antrim's 
story  of  the  hymn  Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee  in  your  September  issue  [page 
46]. 

Mrs.  Adams,  author  of  the  hymn,  is 
buried    in    Harlow,    England.    In    1949, 


A   tombstone  with  a  story. 

while  pastor  of  Union  Station  Church 
here  in  Richmond,  a  member  of  my 
church,  Julian  Hudgens,  asked  me  to 
investigate  a  news  item  that  the  stone 
over  her  grave  had  been  overturned 
and  that  the  cemetery  plot  was  in  need 
of  repairs. 

We  learned  the  name  of  a  contractor 
from  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  Harlow,  and  when  the  job  was  done, 
Mr.  Hudgens  paid  the  expenses.  After- 
ward, we  received  some  excellent  pic- 
tures showing  the  restored  stone,  bear- 
ing a  marker  in  honor  of  the  gift. 

Thus,    a    fine    Methodist    layman    in 
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Virginia  paid  for  the  repairs  to  the 
grave  of  a  famous  Unitarian  in  a  Bap- 
tist cemetery   in   England! 

Meditation,  Then  Action! 

MRS.    WALTER    W.    CASEBOLT 

Renton,  Wash. 

Before  I  postpone  it  until  it's  never 
done,  as  with  so  many  things,  I  must 
tell  you  my  response  to  To  Know  Your- 
self, Meditate  [October,  page  20].  I'm 
searching  for  words  "big"  enough  to 
convey  how  greatly  appreciative  and 
thankful  I  am. 

Through  this  article,  I  was  guided  to 
try  its  thesis  immediately.  The  first 
thought  which  came  to  me  as  I  medi- 
tated was  how  I  used  to  begin  the 
Lord's  Prayer  every  night  upon  going 
to  bed,  but  never  finish  it  because  my 
inmost  thoughts  would  take  charge  of 
themselves  and  gradually  lead  into 
peace,  relaxation,  and  sleep. 

My  second  thought  was  remembering 
how  immensely  relieved  I  was  as  a 
teen-ager  to  read  authoritatively  that 
this  process  was  not  one  to  be  ashamed 
of,   but   to   be   thankful   for. 

And  the  third  was  a  resolution  that 
I  will  resume  this  form  of  communica- 
tion I've  so  neglected  for  many  years. 

Of  course,  the  next  thing  I  did  was 
to  write  this  letter,  a  humble  effort 
to  express  my  gratitude — for  all  of  To- 
gether. 

Re:  Strawbridge  and  Evans 

EDWIN  SCHELL,  Pres. 

Meih.  Hist.  Soc,  Bait.  Conj. 

Baltimore ,  Md. 

I  hope  these  references  will  clarify 
the  important  place  of  the  Strawbridge 
and  Evans  houses  [see  Here  People 
Called  Methodists  Wove  History, 
August,  page   2]. 

In  1856,  John  Bowen,  pastor  in  the 
vicinity,  wrote  The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Methodism  on  Sam's  and  Pipe 
Creeks,  Md.,  from  the  year  1764.  On 
page  10  he  says,  "Robert  Strawbridge 
formed  the  first  Methodist  Society  in 
America  at  his  own  home  in  the  year 
1764.  It  had  seven  or  eight  members  .  .  . 
John  Evans,  his  wife  Eleanor  .  .  .  Job 
Evans  .  .  .  his  wife  Mary,  and  Nancy 
Murphy  and  Mrs.  Hoy.  They  met  regu- 
larly every  week  wither  at  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge's  house  or  at  Mr.  John  England's, 
whose  farm  adjoined  Mr.  Strawbridge 's, 
and  at  the  log  meeting  house,  where 
Mrs.  Porter  says  she  well  remembers 
her  father  [John  Evans]  and  mother, 
with  others,  attending  meeting  and  con- 
tinuing until  a  late  hour." 

On  pages  11  and  12:  "In  July  of 
1776,  the  preaching  was  removed  from 
Mr.  Todd's  to  John  Evans,  where  it 
continued  as  a  weekday  appointment 
and  prayer  and  class  meetings  on  the 
Sabbath  till  the   year  1809." 

In  How  Methodism  Came,  a  post- 
humous editing  by  Richard  Shipley  and 


Gain  rich,  new  insights  into  weekly 
Sunday  School  Lessons  with  this  unique  study  aid. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON  ANNOAL,  1961 


Your  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  under- 
standing of  the  weekly  International  Sun- 
day School  Lessons  will  become  increasingly 
more  efficient  as  you  prepare  for  each  week's 
lesson  with  the  abundance  of  information 
and  helpful  suggestions  available  in  The 
International  Lesson  Annual  for  1961.  A 
study  companion  to  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons  for  six  years,  this  compact 
associate  provides  everything  you  need  to 
prepare  your  weekly  lesson.  Use  with 
Mature  Years,  Wesley  Quarterly,  The  Adult 
Student,  Bible  Lessons  for  Adults,  Worship 
Leaflets,  and  Epworth  Notes.  Each  lesson 
features: 


•  The  Text  in  both  the  King  James  and  Revised  Standard  Versions — printed 
in  parallel  columns. 

•  The   Explanation — Biblical   scholars   discuss   the   meaning   of  each   week's 
Bible  text. 

•  Application:  Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith  applies  the  text  to  modern  living  today. 

•  A  Summary  of  each  lesson— a  new  feature  this  year. 

•  Teaching    Suggestions:    Step-by-step    plans,    useful    indexes;    audio-visual 
resources. 

•  Daily  Bible   Readings:  With  annotations  by   Daisy  L.   Dozier. 

•  Special  Articles   for  use  as   program   material   on    holidays  and   other   oc- 
casions. 

•  Maps  and  Line   Drawings  complete  your  lesson   plans. 

Edited  by  Charles  M.  La.vmon  with  lesson  analysis  by  Roy  L. 
Smith,  the  ILA  contains  contributions  from  other  outstanding 
scholars  such  as  John  A.  Redhead,  Jr.,  Elton  Trueblood,  Carlyle 
Marney,  Walter  Russell  Bowie,  Andrew  W.  Blackwood,  and  many 
others. 

OrdeV  your  1961  copy  from  Cokesbury  today  and  see  what  a 
difference  the  ILA  makes  in  your  study  and  teaching.  For  your 
convenience,  use  our  handy  order  blank.   (AP)  postpaid.  $2.95 


CUes^ 


•kSend  Moil  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Centers 


Northeastern. 
Region 
Boston  16 
•  New  York  11 


North  Central 
Region 
•Chicago  1 1 
•Cincinnati  2 


Pittsburgh  30      Detroit  1 


Western 
Region 
Los  Angeles  29 
Portland  5 


SouthwesternlSouthern 
Region  Region 


•  Dallas  1 


Atlanta  3 


•San  Francisco  2  Kansas  City  6     •Nashville  3 


Southeastern 
Region 

Baltimore  3 
•  Richmond  16 


Please  send  me,   postpaid,  — 
Annua!,  1961,  $2.95,  each. 

(     )   Free  Supply  Catalog 

(     )   Payment  enclosed 


copies  (y)    of   The   International    Lesson 


(     )   Charge  to  my   account 
Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 


SEND  TO_ 

Street    

City 


_(      )    State- 


SUPPLY  CATALOC.  Check  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy— com- 
plete catalog  of  church  and  church  school  items. 
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ABOVE  ALL... 
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Give  Your  Church  This  Memorial 
That  Lives  Forever 


What  loftier  tribute 
to  a  loved  (ine  than 
the  inspired  voice  of 
Schulmerich®  Me- 
morial Bells!  Large 
or  small,  your 
church  would  wel- 
come this  gift  in 
your  name  .  .  .  now 
in  your  lifetime. 


THE   CARILLON 
IN   THIS    CHURCH 
IS     DEDICATED    TO 
THE    GLORY  OF   GOD 

PRESENTED 
IN    LOVING     MEMORY   OF 

MARIE    HOTING 

BY 

JOHN    L.  HOTING 

a   a   1955 


Appropriate  plaque,  if  you  wish. 
No  bell  tower  needed. 

SCHULMERICH  CARILLONS,  INC. 

31  120  Carillon  Hill  •  Sellersville,  Pa. 

®Trademark  of  Bell  Instruments 
Produced  by  Schulmerich  Carillons,  Inc. 


THE  ANNUAL  1961 

WEST  INDIES 

Cruise  for  Methodists 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  join  a  congenial, 
-.elect  group  of  Methodist  travelers  on  a  delight- 
ful cruise  of  the  West  Indies  at  a  time  when 
winter  may  be  coating  half  the  world  in  white, 
but  the  West  Indies  is  eternally  blue  and  green. 
If  you  have  traveled  on  one  of  our  previous 
tours  to  Alaska  or  Hawaii  you  know  how  re- 
laxing  and   carefree   these   trips   are. 

We  sail  from  New  York  on  March  6,  1961. 
For  fourteen  days  we  live  in  comfort  and 
luxury  aboard  the  famous  streamlined,  fully 
air-conditioned,  white  SS  EMPRESS  OF  ENG- 
LAND, a  2  5,000  ton  cruise  liner,  an  ideal  ship 
to  take  through  these  sparkling  blue  waters. 

Aboard  our  ship  our  director  will  give  us  lec- 
tures and  show  films  of  the  interesting  places 
along  our  route.  We  will  have  thrilling  expe- 
riences seeing  the  interesting  sights  in  the  quaint 
and  fabled  cities  and  ports  of  call.  Shopping  for 
articles  from  all  over  the  world  at  duty  free 
prices    will    be    a   delight. 

altogether  a  marvelous  cruise  with  the  best 
i  ompanj    "t    tr.n  elers    .n  ailable. 


Write    for   FREE    literature  on 
'West  Indies  Cruise  for  Methodists"  to: 

(^tie^ree  ^lovei.  lac 

540    No.    Michigan    Ave. 
Chicago     11,    Illinois 


Gordon  Pratt  Baker  of  the  papers  of 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Bibbins,  page  37  says  of  the 
John  Evans  house:  "It  was  a  regular 
preaching  place  and  in  it  met  the  first 
class,  1768-1809."  This  would  indicate 
that  the  first  class  met  somewhere  else 
previously,  as  Mrs.  Bibbins  elsewhere 
indicates  (page  36)  in  connection  with 
the  tablet  on  the  Strawbridge  house, 
for  which  she  doubtless  supplied  the 
wording,  "Here  he  formed  the  first 
class   of   Methodism." 

Missing:  One  Architect 

T.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Pastor 

Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

The  Angry  Sinner  [August,  page  28] 
is  an  interesting  story.  The  church  needs 
more  men  with  a  will  to  do  like  the 
principal   character,  Ben  Huckins. 

However,  after  reading  about  the  un- 
desirable lot  which  was  donated  for  a 
church,  the  reader  hopes  that  someone 
will  correct  this  mistake  before  a  valu- 
able building  is  constructed  at  the 
wrong  place.  Then  one  is  further 
startled  to  discover  that  construction 
is  to  begin  without  reference  to  archi- 
tect, without  approval  of  the  pastor  or 
of  church  officials.  Having  had  to  deal 
with  the  results  of  such  misguided  en- 
thusiasts, we  hope  that  others  will  not 
follow  this  example. 

The  spirit  was  wonderful  but  the 
procedures  were  terrible.  If  the  pastor 
in  the  story  had  any  such  result  in 
mind,  his  own  leadership  was  at  fault. 

No  'Elevation'! 

ROBERT   M.    McCALLISTER 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

Evanston,  III. 

In  some  church  papers,  I  have  noted 
election  to  the  episcopacy  described  as 
"elevation."  I  am  sure  you  know  that 
Methodist  ministers  are  not  "elevated" 
when  they  are  elected  bishops. 

They  are  chosen  by  their  peers,  and 
they  remain  in  the  order  of  elders.  In 
keeping  with  Methodism's  representa- 
tive form  of  government,  bishops  are 
charged  with  the  authority  to  supervise 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church  by 
consent. 

A  Methodist  bishop  remains  an  elder, 
nothing  more.  He  has  a  particular  min- 
istry, but  not  a  superior  one. 

Respect  the  Lowly   Insect 

GARY    CALLAGHAN 

Taconia,  Wash. 

I  am  writing  in  praise  of  the  pictorial 
on  the  insect  world,  God's  Little  Crea- 
tures   [October,    page    37]. 

Too  many  of  us  think  of  insects  with 
dread  and  aversion.  Our  attention  is 
focused  on  the  dreadful  members  of 
the  insect  world,  and  we  fail  to  realize 
that  there  are  many  members  which  do 
a  great  good.  Indeed,  much  pleasure 
and  recreation,  as  well  as  valuable  les- 


sons, could  be  given  us  if  only  we 
would  deign  to  look  upon  and  study  the 
lowly  insect,  whose  place  in  the  world 
is  not  quite  well  enough  recognized 
and  respected  by  humans. 

Not  All  Favor  Released  Time 

R.    BENJAMIN    GARRISON,    Pastor 

First    Methodist    Church 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  September  Powwow,  'Released 
Time'  jor  Religious  Instruction?  [page 
20]  was  well  and  fairly  written. 

It  seemed  to  me,  however,  to  be  in- 
complete. Was  it  an  editorial  oversight 
that  a  fourth  position  was  not  pre- 
sented? I  refer  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  numerous  Christians,  highly  in- 
terested in  education,  who  have  stern 
and  conscientious  scruples,  both  as 
citizens  and  as  churchmen,  against  the 
inclusion  of  religious  instruction  in 
the   public-school    curriculum. 

Yes,  Ceorge  Had  Strabismus 

JEREDYTHE  SNYDER 

New    Hijde    Park,    N.Y. 

In  looking  at  your  Quiz  on  10  Men, 
[October,  page  16],  I  notice  that  George 
Whitefield  appears  cross-eyed.  Is  this 
true,  or  is  it  a  mistake  in  printing? 

Yes,  Jeredythe,  George  Whitefield  had 
a  bad  case  of  strabismus,  and  the  further 
ill  fortune  to  have  been  born  in  a  day 


George  Whitefield,  strabismic  preacher. 

when  surgery  couldn't  correct  it.  But 
his  affliction  didn't  keep  him  from  being 
one  of  the  eloquent  ministers  of  all 
time.  Incidentally,  we  xoonder  how  many 
other  readers  caught  what  your  sharp 
eyes  did! — Eds. 

Curbing  Dope  in  England 

LAURENCE    HANSEN 

Kimball,  Nebr. 

I  am  interested  in  your  concern  about 
dope  and  narcotics  as  shown  by  your 
article,  The  Narcotics  Evil  Is  Growing! 
by   George  Daniels   [October,  page  30]. 
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In  England,  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  has  worked  quite  well.  An 
addict  may  go  to  a  doctor  and  receive 
a  prescription  to  purchase  dope.  He 
can  buy  it  cheaper  at  a  drugstore  than 
through  a  pusher.  The  pusher  cannot 
make  a  profit,  so  he  has  no  incentive 
to   recruit  new  addicts. 

This  draws  addicts  to  a  doctor,  who 
must  report  all  addicts  to  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar,  a  central  office  which 
prevents  duplication  and  which  acts  as 
a   control. 

Yes,  John  Turner   Is  Real 

STEPHEN   A.   SHEPPARD 

North  Olmsted,  Ohio 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  en- 
titled God  Roars  in  the  Pines,  allegedly 
written  by  a  19-year-old  boy  named 
John    Turner    [September,    page    26]. 

If  such  a  person  as  John  Turner 
actually  exists,  I  shall  be  most  amazed. 
If  he  is  really  only  19,  I  shall  be  dumb- 
founded. And  if  he  actually  wrote  this 
article  unaided,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
apologize  to  you  for  being  a  skeptic. 

John  Turner,  aged  19,  lives  at  the 
Delta  Upsilon  House,  1834  Potter,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.  His 
article  is  "entirely  my  own  viewpoint," 
he  writes,  but  adds  that  it  had  some 
polishing  from  his  mother  and  a  teacher. 
See  our  January,  1961,  issue  jor  readers' 
replies  to  John  Turner  in  a  jull-length 
article. — Eds. 

She   Likes  Cypsy   Stories 

DORIS  MOORE 
Pleasanton,  Kans. 

I  and  other  teen-agers  would  enjoy 
more  stories  such  as  They're  Christians, 
They're  Gypsies  [September,  page  76]. 
We  have  a  junior  high-school  group  at 
the  Pleasanton  Methodist  Church.  Al- 
though we  study  social  studies,  we  don't 
learn  about  each  separate  tribe  or  about 
their    different    religions. 

Prayers  and  Atom  Bombs 

ROBERT  W.   GORDON,  Pastor 

East   St.    Louis,   III. 

Bishop  Nail's  answer  to  the  question, 
"Can  I  pray  and  still  make  atom 
bombs?"  [Your  Faith  and  Your 
Church,  October,  page  49]  left  me  with 
a  very  unsatisfied  feeling.  Though  I 
would  not  want  to  cut  off  any  sincere 
believer  from  the  possibilities  of  prayer, 
the  answer  seemed  to  stand  on  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

It  has  always  troubled  me  that  our 
church  can  take  such  an  uncompro- 
mising stand  on  the  liquor  question,  as 
it  should,  and  yet  take  such  a  com- 
promising stand  on  questions  related  to 
war  and  preparation  for  war.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  what  Bishop  Nail's 
answer  would  have  been  to  "Can  I 
pray  and  still  operate  a  tavern?" 

If  the  church  lacks  influence  in  the 


Gold  Ribbon  Winner  suggests  a 

flaming  Christmas  Cake 

for  the  Holidays 


"It's  the  prettiest  dessert  ever,"  says  Miss  Lois  Ann  Boyer, 
winner  of  the  Gold  Ribbon  for  the  best  yeast  baking  at  Utah"s 
Summit  County  Fair.  "The  most  delicious,  too — it's  bursting  with 
holiday  fruits  and  nuts.  And  it*s  sure  to  turn  out  high  and 
light  made  with  Fleischmann's  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  Fleischmann's  is  fast-rising  and  easy 
to  use.  It's  the  kind  most  of  us  prize- 
winning  cooks  like  best." 
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Fruited  Saba    Makes  1  cake 

'/}  cup  Blue  Bonnet  Margarine 
2/s  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  package  Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast 
Yi  cup  very  warm  water 

Yi  cup  dry  milk  solids 

2  cups  sifted  flour 
Yi  cup  raisins 

Yi  cup  chopped  walnuts 
Yi  cup  apricot  nectar 
Yi  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Cream  margarine  and  sugar.  Add  eggs  and 
vanilla,  beating  well.  Dissolve  yeast  in  very 
warm  water.  Stir  dry  milk  solids  into  yeast 
mixture.  Add  flour  and  yeast  mixture  to 
creamed  mixture.  Blend  at  lowest  speed  of 


electric  mixer,  then 

beat  at  highest  speed 

for  six  minutes.  Place  batte 

warm  place,  free  from  draft,  until  surface  is 

bubbly,  about  l>/2  hours.  Combine  batter, 

raisins  and  walnuts.  Pour  into  greased  and 

floured  2-quart  mold.  Set  in  warm   place 

until  surface  is  bubbly  (about  1  hour). 

Bake  at  375°F.  35-40  minutes.  Remove 
from  pan.  Cool  slightly.  Meanwhile  com- 
bine apricot  nectar  and  sugar  in  saucepan. 
Simmer  10  minutes.  Add  lemon  juice.  Prick 
surface  of  cake.  Spoon  sauce  over  cake, 
repeating  process  until  syrup  is  used. 
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•  ANOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS  INCORPORATED 


/ 


McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  u  lont!  and  costly  search,  reprints  of  the  original 
1^7't  revised  editions  of  the  famous  McGurTey's  Readers 
have  heel)  completed  and  you  can  now  purchase  exact 
copies   at   the   following  low  prices   POSTPAID: 

1st     Reader $2.50         -Ith   Reader $3.50 

2nd    Reader $2.75         5th   Reader $3.75 

3rd    Reader $3.25         6th    Reader $4.25 

OLD    AUTHORS,       Dept.    TR-12,       Rowan,     Iowa 


Manufacturers  of  Church  Worship  Aids 
exclusively  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  . . .  Write  for  catalog  and  listing 
of  local  dealers  desirous  of  serving  you. 

SUDBURY  BRASS  GOODS  CO. 


Dept.  12 


70   Pearl  St.,   Brookline   14,   Mass. 


MOVED 


The  circulation  department  of  both  Christian  Advocate  and 
ToGF.THi.R  has  been  moved  to  Nashville,  where  it  will  be 
closer  to  printing  and  mailing  operations.  From  now  on 
address  all  correspondence  relative  to  subscriptions  and 
changes  of  address  to: 

CIRCULATION   DEPARTMENT 

CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE/TOGETHER 

201    Eighth  Avenue,  South 

Nashville  3,  Tennessee 
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METHODIST  SCHOOLS 


world  today,  it's  because  the  world 
knows  we  have  not  kept  faith  with  our 
Master  on  this  matter  of  war  and  prep- 
aration for  war. 


Religion  & 
Education  at 
Mac  Murray 


Through  the  years,  Mac- 
Murray  College  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  has 
remained  a  fine  example  of  the  Metho- 
dist-related institution.  In  my  capacity  as 
Methodist  Bishop  for  Illinois,  I  per- 
formed the  official  act  of  dedication  for 
MacMurray  College  for  Men,  which 
began  in  September,  1957,  alongside  111- 
year-old  MacMurray  College  for  Women. 

Neither  in  religious  instruction  nor 
in  weekly  required  chapel  services  is  the 
approach  strictly  denominational.  Stu- 
dents of  all  beliefs  are  welcomed  in  the 
student  body  and  participate  on  an  equal 
basis  in  campus  religious  activities.  They 
are  encouraged  to  understand  religion 
intelligently  and  to  give  appropriate 
expression  to  it. 

Religion  and  education  walk  hand-in- 
hand  at  MacMurray. 

Bishop  Charles  W.  Brashares 

Member  of:  North  Central  Association,  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Methodist  Educational  Association,  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 

Coordinate  Men's  College  Founded  1955 
Women's  College  Founded  1846 

MACMURRAY  COLLEGE  •  JACKSONVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


Tennessee  Wesleyan  — 


FULLY    ACCREDITED 
B.A..  U.S.  degrees: 

•  Liberal  Arts 

•  Teacher  Training 

•  Pre-Enginecring 
Art,  Music,  Drama.  Social,  cultural,  athletic  activities 
Choir,  Methodist.  27  acre  campus,  modem  buildings 
Auprox.  rate  $1,000.  Enter  Rrst  of  am  Quarter— Sept. 
Jan.,  Match.  June.  For  catalog  and  Information  write 

Director  of  Admissions  Box    M,    Athens,    Tenn 


Coeducational 

Pre-Ministerial 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre- Pharmacy 
Business  Administration 


HIGH  POINT  COLLEGE 


" 


Educating   the    Leaders 
of  Tomorrow 

Fully  accredited  4-year  coed 
liberal  arts  college.  A.B.  and 
B.S.  degrees.  Methodist.  Scho- 
lastic, religious,  cultural  and 
community  life  stressed.  Guid- 
ance. Sports.  Summer  School. 
Beautiful  Southern  campus.  Est. 
1924.  Catalog. 

Write    College    P.    R.    Office 

HIGH    POINT,    N.   C. 


Martin    College 

Fully  accredited  Methodist  junior  college.  Coed, 
programs:  Liberal  Arts  &  Sciences,  Elementary 
Accounting  &  General  Business,  Secretarial  Sci 
General  Culture,  Pre-protessional  programs  ( I  &.  2 
Bus.  Administration,  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Ni 
Ministerial,  Engineering,  Home  Ec.  Forestry,  Aj 
Lure,  Tuition,  room,  board:  $800.  J.  Fort  Fowler, 
Box   M,   Martin   College.    Pulaski,  Tennessee. 


2-yr. 
Ed  . 
ience, 
yrs.)  : 
rsing, 
ricul- 
Pres., 


Liberal  Arts 
Education 
Pre- Nursing 
Science 
Music 
Business  Adm. 


UNIVERSITY  of 
CHATTANOOGA 

Coed.  Christian  Emphasis,  Non-sectarian.  Fully  accred- 
ited. A.B.,  B.S.,  B.Mus..  M.Ed.,  M.A.T.  degrees.  Pre-pro- 
fessional,  home  economics,  secretarial,  medical  technology. 
74th  year.  Endowed.  Moderate  rate.  30-acre  campus. 
Sports  program.  Nat'l  sororities  and  fraternities,  catalog. 
Mrs.  Ceorge  T.  Snyder,  Director  of  Admissions, 
605    McCallie   Ave.,   Chattanooga   3,   Tennessee 

i-    PENNINGTON    -i 

Methodist     College     Preparatory     School     for 
Boys,   Owned  by    the  New  Jertey  Conference. 

Christian  college  preparatory.  Fully  accredited 
grades  7-12.  Thorough  preparation  for  college  in 
small  classes.  Developmental  reading.  Individual 
guidance.  Spacious  campus,  attractive  buildings. 
Moderate  rate.  Endowed.  Est.  1838.  Summer  School. 
New  term  Jan.  :'.0.  Write  for  catalog. 
Charles    R.   Smyth,    D.D.,    Box  45,   Pennington,    N.J. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 

The  South  Carolina  Methodist  College  for  Women 
Four  year,  accredited,  liberal  arts,  teacher  train- 
ing, business,  library  science,  DCE  instruction, 
BA  &  BS  degrees,  enrollment  GOO. 

Write:   Director   of   Admissions 

COLUMBIA   COLLEGE 
Columbia,    S.    C. 


BEGIN   EVERY  NEW  DAY  IN  1961 


Big  PLUS  Feature 

with  this  year's 
MESSENGER  CALENDAR., 


LORD'S 
' PRAYER 

in  beautiful 

FULL    COLOR 

suitable  for 

framing 


with  the  encouragement  and  promises 

of  God's  eternal  Word 

Happy  and  blessed  is  the  family  that  begins  each 
day  with  the  appropriate  verse  on  lovely  Messen- 
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A  Rhyme  About  Readers 

MRS.  JEWEL  MURPHY 
Odin,  III. 

Thank  you  for  printing  my  name  as 
a  poetry  enthusiast  in  your  Name  Your 
Hobby  feature.  I  received  beautiful 
poetry  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
It    was    indeed    a    thrill. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  very  intelli- 
gent and  devout  poetry  lovers  who 
wrote  to  me  are  a  fair  sample  of  your 
readers  in  general.  If  so,  your  magazine 
appeals  to  the  very  best  people.  Here's 
how  I  feel  about  them: 

7   love   the   nice   Together  folk. 

It's  such  a  joy  to  know  'em. 

At  night  they  put  their  heads  to  soak, 

Next   day    they   sprout   a   poem. 


DEPT.    TM 


AUBURN,    INDIANA 


What  Is  Cods  Will? 

CLAUDE   M.   MORGAN 

Huntington,    W.Va. 

As  I  read  My  Last  Wonderful  Days 
[October,  page  26],  tears  came  to  my 
eyes.  It  is  keenly  poignant,  and  the  fact 
that  the  author  professed  to  be  happy 
did  little  to  lighten  it. 

When  she  stated  that  she  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  her  12-year-old  son  that  her 
illness  was  God's  will,  I  rebelled, 
though  I  had  been  expecting  such  an 
assertion.  How  many  times  I  have  seen 
similar  statements,  and  how  often  I 
have  pondered   them! 

How  could  it  be  His  will,  and  why 
did  she  think  it  was?  Why  would  a  lov- 
ing heavenly  father  take  a  42-year-old 
woman,  mother  of  three  children  in 
their  formative  years,  and  leave  a  sor- 
rowing husband  and  father  in  a  lonely 
home?  No,  I  cannot  believe  that  such 
utter  tragedy  is  His  will  or  that  He  has 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Age   Based  on  Actions? 

LINDA   BELL,  age   17 

E.rmore,    Va. 

I  would  like  to  challenge  O.  E.  Kinz- 
ler's  letter  in  your  September  issue 
[page  7], 

Young  people  15  and  up  should  be 
considered  adults — not  on  the  basis  of 
their  age  or  grade  in  school  or  even  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  work  for  a 
living,  but  on  the  grounds  of  the  way 
they  act  in  everyday  life. 
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Together    NEWSLETTER 


NAME  BOARD  AND  AGENCY  HEADS.  Bishop  F.  Gerald  Ensley, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  named  president  of  the 
new  General  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns, 
created  by  union  of  the  Boards  of  Temperance,  World 
Peace,  and  Social  and  Economic  Relations  of  The 
Methodist  Church.  The  new  board  incorporates  the  old 
boards  as  separate  divisions  with  the  following 
chairmen:  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Washington,  D.C., 
temperance  and  general  welfare  ;  Bishop  Kenneth  W. 
Copeland,  Lincoln,  Nebr. ,  peace  and  world  order, 
and  Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant,  Portland,  Oreg. , 
human  relations  and  economic  affairs.  The  Commission 
on  Church  Union  chose  as  its  chairman  Bishop  Glenn 
R.  Phillips,  Denver,  Colo.,  while  the  Board  of 
Missions  selected  Bishop  Paul  N.  Garber,  Richmond, 
Va.  ,  as  its  new  president.  The  Board  of  Pensions 
re-elected  as  president  Bishop  Marshall  R.  Reed, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  Commission  on  Worship 
re-named  as  chairman  Bishop  Edwin  E.  Voigt, 
Springfield,  111.  The  Commission  on  Promotion  and 
Cultivation  chose  Dr.  Elliott  L.  Fisher  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  as  general  secretary  to  succeed  Dr.  Harold 
Mohn,  who  retires  January  1.  [For  additional 
elections  see  An  Election  Roundup,  page  70.] 

QUICK  ACTION  NEEDED.  Bishop  Richard  C  Raines  of  the 
Indiana  Area,  just  returned  from  Africa,  says  the 
church  must  provide  leadership  quickly  in  the 
strife-torn  Congo  or  that  nation  will  fall  to 
Communism.  The  bishop,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Missions,  said  The  Methodist  Church  is  acting  now  to 
get  missionaries  back  into  the  Congo,  to  reopen 
schools  and  start  a  crash  program  of  education,  and 
to  offer  services  of  missionaries  as  liaison 
personnel  to  the  UN  whenever  needed. 

ASK  COURT  RULING.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  American  Jewish  Congress  have  asked  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  rule  on  whether  states  legally 
can  require  citizens  to  swear  a  belief  in  God  as  a 
prerequisite  for  holding  public  office,  claiming 
this  requirement  violates  the  First  Amendment. 

INTERNATIONALIZE  MISSIONARY  WORK.  The  Division 
of  World  Missions  and  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service  are  encouraging  Methodist  and 
Methodist-related  churches  around  the  world  to 
develop  their  own  boards  of  missions  which  would  have 
their  own  missionaries  and  administer  their  own 
programs.  Several  such  boards  already  are  operating. 
(More  church  news  on  page  67) 
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"Because  I  was  nervous  to  my  fingertips, 
my  doctor  started  me  on  Postum." 


"You  can  imagine  how  it  worried  me,  when  I  found  it 
hard  to  thread  a  needle!  Of  course  I  wasn't  sleeping 
very  well,  but  I  hadn't  realized  how  unsteady  I'd  be- 
come. Time  to  see  the  doctor,  I  told  myself. 

"  'Can't  find  anything  wrong,'  the  doctor  told  me, 
'unless  maybe  you've  been  drinking  too  much  coffee.' 
It  seems  some  people  can't  take  the  caffein  in  coffee. 
'Change  to  Postum,'  the  doctor  advised.  'It's  100'  ,', 
caffein-free — can't  make  you  nervous  or  keep  you  awake! ' 

"Well — I've  been  blessing  the  doctor  and  Postum 
ever  since!  My  nerves  are  much  steadier,  I  sleep  much 
better  and  I  really  enjoy  drinking  Postum.  My  only 
regret  is  I  didn't  change  to  Postum  sooner!" 

Postum  is  100%  coffee- free. 


Another  fine  product  of  General  Foods 
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►1^    Personal  Testimony 


The  Enemy 
Came  to 
Church 


By  BEATY  L.  McDONALD 


I 


T  WAS  the  day  before  Christmas, 
1943 — a  frosty  Friday  in  Kremmling, 
Colo.,  where  I  was  pastor  of  the 
Community  church.  In  our  three- 
room  parsonage,  the  telephone  rang; 
a  stranger  spoke  to  me: 

"We've  got  some  German  prisoners 
of  war  on  a  work  detail  here  at  a 
temporary  camp  a  mile  west  of 
town.  They  want  some  kind  of 
Christmas  service.  I  wonder  if  you'd 
be  willing  to  come  out." 

I  was  surprised,  not  even  having 
heard  of  the  POW  camp,  but  a  min- 
ister in  that  rugged  Rocky  Mountain 
country  is  seldom  stumped  bv  any 
request.  I  consented  and  half  an 
hour  later  a  soldier  picked  me  up. 

On  the  way  out,  he  told  me  that 
the  Germans  were  cutting  ice  at  a 
pond.  The  camp  was  a  cluster  of 
barracks,  with  one  building  serving 
as  a  mess  hall.  It  was  there  that  I 
conducted  an  impromptu  Christmas 
service  for  20  or  30  young  men  in 
blue  POW  coveralls  as  they  sat 
around  the  tables  and  an  armed 
guard  watched  near  the  door. 

Except  for  one  who  served  as  in- 
terpreter, the  Germans  understood 
almost  no  English.  I  borrowed  a 
German  Bible  from  one  of  the  men 
and  in  my  rusty,  high-school  German 
read  the  Christmas  story  from  Luke. 
After  they  sang  some  of  their  carols, 
I  summarized  the  Christmas  sermon 
I  had  preached  to  my  own  congrega- 


The   prisoner;  sat   in    the   front   pews 

while  two  guards  stood  at  the  bacl^.  A  few 
townspeople  absented  themselves  from  the  services. 


tion  the  preceding  Sunday  morning. 

I  told  the  prisoners  that  in  spite 
of  the  hatred  of  a  world  at  war,  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem  was  still  man's  best 
hope.  When  I  finished,  the  young 
interpreter  repeated  in  German  what 
I  had  said. 

We  closed  with  another  German 
carol.  After  the  benediction  the 
POWs  crowded  around  to  shake  my 
hand.  Then,  after  hasty  consultation 
with  his  comrades,  the  interpreter 
made  a  request.  Could  they  attend 
services  in  my  church  on  Sundays? 
I  was  surprised — and  thrilled.  I  had 
been  trying  to  tell  my  people  that 
the  Church  was  the  earthlv  repre- 
sentation of  a  Kingdom  which,  even 
in  wartime,  transcended  all  lesser 
loyalties  of  race  or  nation,  that  the 
Japanese  and  Germans  were  just  as 
much  the  sons  of  God  as  we.  Here 
was  a  chance  to  prove  my  point. 

With  the  military  authorities'  per- 
mission, I  consented.  Several  Sunday 
mornings  in  the  next  two  months, 
the  prisoners  marched  to  church. 
They  sat  in  the  front  pews  while  two 
guards  stood  at  the  back. 

A  few  townspeople  were  bitter  in 
their  denunciation.  Some  absented 
themselves  from  services.  But  on  the 
whole  I  was  proud  of  the  way  the 
congregation  welcomed  our  unusual 
visitors,  who  were,  after  all,  onlv 
homesick  boys  a  long  way  from  their 
native  land. 


About  a  year  later  we  moved  away 
from  Colorado.  But  recently  one  of 
my  former  parishioners  sent  me  a 
newspaper  clipping  of  a  letter  written 
to  a  Kremmling  storekeeper.  In 
rough-hewn  English,  it  read  in  part: 

"Please,  excuse  me,  when  I  write 
this  letter  to  you  as  one  of  the  former 
German  war-prisoners,  who  have 
been  on  that  ice-detail.  Maybe,  you 
still  remember  me,  I  was  clerk  and 
interpreter  and  sometimes  we  came 
in  your  store.  ...  In  the  meantime 
I  got  married  and  we  have  a  nice 
little  daughter.  I  often  told  my  wife 
of  our  work  in  the  ice-detail  in 
Kremmling  and  my  first  Christmas 
in  prisonership. 

"And  this  is  today  again  the  reason 
for  sending  you  this  letter.  Speaking 
in  the  name  of  all  former  German 
war-prisoners  of  camp  Kremmling, 
it  is  a  need  for  me  to  thank  you  and 
all  members  of  Kremmling  for  the 
good  treatment  and  the  fine  Christ- 
mas 1943,  we  had  in  your  camp.  .  .  . 
At  Christmas  Eve,  we  will  remember 
that  first  Christmas  1943  in  prisoner- 
ship,  which  we  will  never  forget. 
We  also  hope,  that  there  will  be 
peace  forever  now  in  the  world. 
Sincerely  vours, 
Werner  Christen." 

Even  across  the  chasm  of  war. 
Christian  love  had  struck  a  responsive 
spark.  Who  knows  what  miracles  it 
may  achieve  in  the  future? 
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J-rfECTURES  to  college  students  seldom  make 
popular  books.  Very  rare  is  one  in  print  after  75 
years  and  still  possessing  the  magic  to  warm 
human  hearts.  Such  a  book — a  very  small  book — 
is  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World.  Its  author 
died  at  45  in  1897,  but  already  3  5  0,000  copies 
had  been  printed.  No  one  knows  how  many  mil- 
lions have  since  been  issued.  And  you  can  still 
buy  it  at  your  bookstore. 

Henry  Drummond  was  a  Scotsman.  Entering 
Edinburgh  University  at  1  5,  he  started  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  bright,  new  world  of  science  opened 
by  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  others.  But  Moody  and 
Sankey,  the  American  evangelistic-singing  team, 
came  to  Britain — and  the  young  Drummond 
switched  his  professorial  career  to  discovering 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  the  title  of 
his  best-selling  book. 

Students  swarmed  to  Oddfellows'  Hall  in 
Edinburgh  for  his  Sunday  lectures.  His  most 
popular  one  is  here  excerpted  for  our  Reader's 
Choice.  Several  subscribers  proposed  it,  but  first 
was  Mrs.  Ray  Hatfield  of  Route  2,  Buhl,  Idaho, 
who  receives  a  $25  check  for  reminding  us  of 
this  always-timely  Christian  writing. — Eds. 


His  Little  Book  Became  a  Classic 


The 


Henry  Drummond — from 
a  photograph   taken   about  the 
time  this  handsome  young 
Scots m  an    look    part    in 
a  geological  expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not 
Love,  I  am  become  as  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And 
though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all 
knowledge;  and  though  I  have  all 
faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  moun- 
tains, and  have  not  Love,  I  am 
nothing. 

— 1    Corinthians    13:1-2    (kjv) 


L< 


iOVE  was  not  Paul's  strong  point. 
The  observing  student  can  detect  a 
beautiful  tenderness  growing  and 
ripening  all  through  his  character  as 
Paul  gets  old;  but  the  hand  that 
wrote,  "The  greatest  of  these  is  love," 
when  we  meet  it  first,  is  stained  with 
blood. 

This  letter  to  the  Corinthians  is 
not  peculiar  in  singling  out  love. 
Peter  says,  "Above  all  things  have 
fervent  love  among  yourselves." 
Above  all  things.  John  goes  farther: 
"God  is  love."  And  you  remember 
the  profound  remark  which  Paul 
makes  elsewhere,  "Love  is  the  fulfill- 
ing of  the  law." 

Did  you  ever  think  what  he  meant 
by  that?  In  those  days  men  were 
working  their  passage  to  heaven  by 
keeping  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  110  other  commandments 
which  they  had  manufactured  out  of 
them.  Christ  said,  I  will  show  you  a 
more  simple  way.  If  you  do  one 
thing,  you  will  do  these  110  things 
without  ever  thinking  about  them. 
Ii  you  love,  you  will  unconsciously 
t nihil  the  whole  law. 

You  can  readily  see  for  yourselves 
how  that  must  be  so.  Take  any  of 
the  commandments.  It  (Love)  is  the 
rule  for  fulfilling  all  rules,  the  new 
commandment  for  keeping  all  the 
old  commandments,  Christ's  one 
secret  ol  the  Christian  life. 

In  his  letter,  Paul  begins  by  con- 
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in  the  World 


By  HENRY  DRUMMOND 


trasting  Love  with  other  things  that 
men  in  those  days  thought  much  of. 
He  contrasts  it  with  eloquence.  He 
contrasts  it  with  prophecy.  He  con- 
trasts it  with  mysteries.  He  contrasts 
it  with  faith.  He  contrasts  it  with 
charity. 

Why  is  Love  greater  than  faith? 
Because  the  end  is  greater  than  the 
means.  And  why  is  it  greater  than 
charity  ?  Because  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  part.  Love  is  greater  than 
faith,  because  the  end  is  greater  than 
the  means.  What  is  the  use  of  having 
faith?  It  is  to  connect  the  soul  with 
God.  And  what  is  the  object  of  con- 
necting man  with  God  ?  That  he  may 
become  like  God. 

After  contrasting  Love  with  these 
things,  Paul,  in  three  verses,  very 
short,  gives  us  an  amazing  analysis 
of  what  this  supreme  thing  is.  It  is 
a  compound  thing,  he  tells  us.  It  is 
like  light.  As  you  have  seen  a  man 
of  science  take  a  beam  of  light  and 
pass  it  through  a  crystal  prism,  as 
you  have  seen  it  come  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  prism  broken  up 
into  its  component  colors,  so  Paul 
passes  this  thing,  Love,  through  the 
magnificent  prism  of  his  inspired 
intellect,  and  it  comes  out  on  the 
other  side  broken  up  into  its  ele- 
ments. And  in  these  few  words  we 
have  what  one  might  call  the  spec- 
trum of  Love: 

Patience,  kindness,  generosity, 
humility,  courtesy,  unselfishness, 
good  temper,  guilelessness,  sincerity 
— these  make  up  the  supreme  gift. 

Love  is  Patience.  This  is  the 
normal  attitude  of  Love;  Love  pas- 
sive, Love  waiting  to  begin;  not  in 
a  hurry;  calm;  ready  to  do  its  work 
when  the  summons  comes,  but  mean- 
time wearing  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Love  suffers 
long;  beareth  all  things;  believeth 
all  things;  hopeth  all  things.  For 
Love     understands,     and     therefore 


Love  has  the  patience  to  wait. 

Kindness.  Love  active.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  how  much  of  Christ's 
life  was  spent  in  doing  kind  things 
— in  merely  doing  kind  things? 
There  is  only  one  thing  greater  than 
happiness  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
holiness;  and  it  is  not  in  our  keeping. 

"The  greatest  thing  a  man  can 
do  for  his  heavenly  father,"  someone 
has  said,  "is  to  be  kind  to  some  of 
his  other  children." 

Where  Love  is,  God  is.  He  that 
dwelleth  in  Love  dwelleth  in  God. 
God  is  Love.  Therefore  love — with- 
out distinction,  without  calculation, 
without  procrastination,  love.  Lavish 
it  upon  the  poor,  where  it  is  very 
easy;  especially  upon  the  rich,  who 
often  need  it  most;  most  of  all  upon 
our  equals,  where  it  is  very  difficult, 
and  for  whom  perhaps  we  each  do 
least  of  all. 

Generosity.  "Love  envieth  not." 
This  is  Love  in  competition  with 
others.  Whenever  you  attempt  a  good 
work  you  will  find  other  men  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work,  and  probably 
doing  it  better.  Envy  them  not.  Envy 
is  a  feeling  of  ill  will  to  those  who 
are  in  the  same  line  as  ourselves,  a 
spirit  of  covetousness  and  detraction. 

And  then,  after  having  learned 
all  that,  you  have  to  learn  this  further 
thing,  Humility — to  put  a  seal  upon 
your  lips  and  forget  what  you  have 
done.  After  you  have  been  kind, 
after  Love  has  stolen  forth  into  the 
world  and  done  its  beautiful  work, 
go  back  into  the  shade  again  and  say 
nothing  about  it.  Love  hides  even 
from  itself.  Love  waives  even  self- 
satisfaction.  "Love  vaunteth  not  it- 
self, is  not  puffed  up." 

Courtesy.  This  is  Love  in  society, 
Love  in  relation  to  etiquette.  "Love 
doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly." 
Politeness  has  been  defined  as  love 
in  trifles.  Courtesy  is  said  to  be  love 
in  little  things.  And  the  one  secret 


of  politeness  is  to  love.  Love  cannot 
behave  itself  unseemly.  You  can  put 
the  most  untutored  persons  into  the 
highest  society,  and  if  they  have  a 
reservoir  of  love  in  their  heart,  they 
will  not  behave  themselves  unseemly. 
They  simply  cannot  do  it. 

Unselfishness.  "Love  seeketh  not 
her  own."  Observe:  Seeketh  not  even 
that  which  is  her  own.  In  Britain 
the  Englishman  is  devoted,  and 
rightly,  to  his  rights.  But  there 
come  times  when  a  man  may  exercise 
even  the  higher  right  of  giving  up 
his  rights. 

Yet  Paul  does  not  summon  us  to 
give  up  our  rights.  Love  strikes  much 
deeper.  It  would  have  us  not  seek 
them  at  all,  ignore  them,  eliminate 
the  personal  element  altogether  from 
our  calculations.  It  is  not  hard  to  give 
up  our  rights.  They  are  often  exter- 
nal. The  difficult  thing  is  to  give  up 
ourselves.  The  more  difficult  thing 
still  is  not  to  seek  things  for  ourselves 
at  all. 

"Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thy- 
self?" said  the  prophet.  "Seek  them 
not."  Why?  Because  there  is  no 
greatness  in  things.  Things  cannot 
be  great.  The  only  greatness  is  un- 
selfish love. 

He  that  would  be  great  among 
you,  said  Christ,  let  him  serve.  He 
that  would  be  happy,  let  him  re- 
member that  there  is  but  one  way — 
it  is  more  blessed,  it  is  more  happy, 
to  give  than  to  receive. 

The  next  ingredient  is  a  very  re- 
markable one:  Good  Temper.  "Love 
is  not  easily  provoked." 

The  peculiarity  of  ill  temper  is 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  virtuous. 
It  is  often  the  one  blot  on  an  other- 
wise noble  character.  You  know  men 
who  are  all  but  perfect,  and  women 
who  would  be  entirely  perfect,  but 
for  one  easily  ruffled,  quick-tempered, 
or  touchy  disposition.  This  com- 
patibility   of   ill   temper    with    high 
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moral  character  isoneoi  the  strangest 
and  saddest  problems  of  ethics. 

The  truth  is  there  are  two  great 
classes  of  sins — sins  of  the  body  and 
sins  of  the  disposition.  No  form  oi 
vice,  not  vvorldliness,  not  greed  of 
gold,  not  drunkenness  itself,  does 
more  to  unchristianize  society  than 
evil  temper.  For  embittering  life,  for 
breaking  up  communities,  for  de- 
stroying the  most  sacred  relation- 
ships, for  devastating  homes,  for 
withering  up  men  and  women,  for 
taking  the  bloom  off  childhood;  in 
short,  for  sheer  gratuitous  misery- 
producing  power,  this  influence 
stands  alone. 

You  will  see  then  why  temper  is 
significant.  It  is  not  in  what  it  is 
alone,  but  in  what  it  reveals.  It  is  a 
test  for  love,  a  symptom,  a  revelation 
of  an  unloving  nature  at  bottom.  It 
is  the  intermittent  fever  which  be- 
speaks unintermittent  disease  within, 
the  occasional  bubble  escaping  to 
the  surface  which  betrays  some 
rottenness  underneath;  a  sample  of 
the  most  hidden  products  of  the  soul 
dropped  involuntarily  when  off  one's 
guard;  in  a  word,  the  lightning  form 
of  a  hundred  hideous  and  unchristian 
sins.  For  a  want  of  patience,  a  want 
of  kindness,  a  want  of  generosity,  a 
want  of  courtesy,  a  want  of  unselfish- 
ness, are  all  instantaneously  sym- 
bolized in  one  flash  of  temper. 

Guilelessness  is  the  grace  for 
suspicious  people.  And  the  possession 
of  it  is  the  great  secret  of  personal 
influence. 


Y, 


OU  will  find,  if  you  think  for  a 
moment,  that  the  people  who  in- 
fluence you  are  people  who  believe 
in  you.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  men  shrivel  up;  but  in  that 
atmosphere  they  expand,  and  find 
encouragement  and  educative  fellow- 
ship. For  the  respect  of  another  is 
the  first  restoration  of  the  self-respect 
a  man  has  lost;  our  ideal  of  what  he 
is  becomes  to  him  the  hope  and 
pattern  of  what   he  may  become. 

"Love  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth."  I  have  railed 
this  Sincerity  from  the  words  as 
tendered  in  the  Authorized  Version 
by  "rejoiceth  in  the  truth."  And, 
certainly,  were  this  the  real  transla 
i  mn,  nothing  could  be  more  just. 
For  he  who  loves  will  love  Truth 
not   less  than   men.  He  will  accept 


only  what  is  real:  he  will  strive  to 
get  at  facts;  he  will  search  for  truth 
with  a  humble  and  unbiased  mind, 
and  cherish  whatever  he  finds  at  any 
sacrifice.  It  includes,  perhaps  more 
strictly,  the  self-restraint  which  re- 
fuses to  make  capital  out  of  others' 
faults;  the  charity  which  delights  not 
in  exposing  the  weakness  of  others, 
but  "covereth  all  things";  the  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  which  endeavors 
to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  rejoices 
to  find  them  better  than  suspicion 
feared  or  calumny  denounced. 

Is  life  not  full  of  opportunities 
for  learning  Love?  Every  man  and 
woman  every  day  has  a  thousand  of 
them.  The  world  is  not  a  play- 
ground; it  is  a  schoolroom.  Life  is 
not  a  holiday,  but  an  education. 

What  was  Christ  doing  in  the 
carpenter's  shop?  Practicing.  Though 
perfect,  we  read  that  he  learned 
obedience.  He  increased  in  wisdom 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 
Do  not  quarrel,  therefore,  with  your 
lot  in  life.  Do  not  complain  of  its 
never-ceasing  cares,  its  petty  environ- 
ment, the  vexations  you  have  to 
stand,  the  small  and  sordid  souls  you 
have  to  live  and  work  with. 

Above  all,  do  not  resent  tempta- 
tion; do  not  be  perplexed  because  it 
seems  to  thicken  round  you  more 
and  more  and  ceases  neither  for  ef- 
fort nor  for  agony  nor  prayer.  That 
is  the  practice  which  God  appoints 
you.  Therefore,  keep  in  the  midst  of 
life.  Do  not  isolate  yourself.  Be 
among  men,  and  among  things,  and 
among  troubles,  and  difficulties,  and 
obstacles.  You  remember  Goethe's 
words:  "Talent  develops  itself  in 
solitude;  character  in  the  stream  of 
life." 

To  make  it  easier,  I  have  named 
a  few  of  the  elements  of  love.  But 
these  are  only  elements.  Love  itself 
can  never  be  defined.  Light  is  a 
something  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
ingredients — a  glowing,  dazzling, 
tremulous  ether.  And  love  is  some- 
thing more  than  all  its  elements — a 
palpitating,  quivering,  sensitive,  liv- 
ing thing.  By  synthesis  of  all  the 
colors,  men  can  make  whiteness; 
they  cannot  make  light.  l'>\  synthesis 
oi  all  the  virtues,  men  can  make 
virtue;  they  cannot  make  love. 

Love  is  an  effect.  And  only  as  we 
i nihil  the  right  condition  can  we 
have  the  effect  produced.  If  von  turn 
to    the    First    Epistle    of   John,    you 


will  find  these  words:  "We  love, 
because  He  first  loved  us."  Con- 
template the  love  of  Christ,  and  you 
will  love. 

There  is  no  other  way.  You  cannot 
love  to  order.  You  can  only  look  at 
the  lovely  object,  and  fall  in  love  with 
it,  and  grow  into  likeness  to  it.  And 
so  look  at  this  Perfect  Character,  this 
Perfect  Life.  Look  at  the  great  Sacri- 
fice as  He  laid  down  himself,  all 
through  life,  and  upon  the  cross  of 
Calvary;  and  you  must  love  him. 
And  loving  him,  you  must  become 
like  him. 
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OVE,"  urges  Paul,  "never  fail- 
eth."  Then  he  runs  over  the  things 
that  men  thought  were  going  to  last, 
and  shows  that  they  are  all  fleeting. 

Many  things  Paul  did  not  name. 
He  did  not  mention  money,  fortune, 
lame.  All  he  said  about  them  was  that 
they  would  not  last.  They  were  great 
things,  but  not  supreme  things.  The 
immortal  soul  must  give  itself  to 
something  that  is  immortal.  And  the 
only  immortal  things  are  these: 
"Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  love." 

Paul  had  no  charge  against  these 
things  in  themselves.  All  he  said 
about  them  was  that  they  would  not 
last.  They  were  great  things,  but  not 
supreme  things.  The  immortal  soul 
must  give  itself  to  something  that  is 
immortal.  And  the  only  immortal 
things  are  these:  "Now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  love,  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  love." 

We  want  to  live  forever  for  the 
reason  that  we  want  to  live  tomor- 
row. Why  do  you  want  to  live  to- 
morrow? It  is  because  there  is  some- 
one who  loves  you,  and  whom  you 
want  to  see  tomorrow  and  be  with 
and  love  back.  There  is  no  other 
reason  why  we  should  live  on  than 
that  we  love  and  are  beloved.  It  is 
when  a  man  has  no  one  to  love  him 
that  he  commits  suicide.  So  long  as 
he  has  friends,  those  who  love  him 
and  whom  he  loves,  he  will  live; 
because  to  live  is  to  love. 

Love  never  faileth,  and  life  never 
faileth  so  long  as  there  is  love.  That 
is  the  philosophy  of  what  Paul  is 
showing  us;  the  reason  why,  in  the 
nature  ol  things.  Love  should  be 
the  supreme  thing — because  it  is 
going  to  List;  because  in  the  nature 
ol  things  it  is  an  Eternal  Life. 
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A  Father's  Letter 

to  a  Son  in  Jail 


IF  POLICE  informed  you  that  your 
son  was  under  arrest  as  a  burglary 
suspect,  how  would  you  react?  When 
it  happened  to  this  man  he  spent  days 
searching  his  soul  for  an  explanation. 
Then  he  wrote  his  boy  a  letter  and 
sent  a  copy  to  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  hoping  it  might  help  others. 
Together  feels  it  has  a  message  for 
every  parent  and  son — or  daughter — 
and,  with  Herald  Tribune  permission, 
reprints  it  here  without  names. — Eds. 

"Dear  Son: 

"It's  your  tenth  day  in  jail  today 
and  I  sit  here  at  home  wondering 
what  thoughts  are  going  through 
your  mind.  It  will  be  14  more  days 
until  your  hearing  before  the  grand 
jury  comes  up  and  I'll  be  wondering 
every  day  until  then  how  this  life  in 
prison  is  affecting  you. 

"Don't  feel  bitter  about  it,  Son.  .  .  . 
You're  not  alone  in  your  misery  and 
neither  are  Mom  and  I  alone  in  ours. 

"You  could  be  sitting  at  home  with 
us  right  now  if  we  had  decided  to 
put  up  the  bail  money  to  get  you  out. 
However,  getting  you  out  of  jail  right 
now  wouldn't  solve  anything,  Son. 
The  big  problem  is  to  discover  how 
you  got  there.  It  won't  do  you  a  bit 
of  harm  to  sit  there  and  think  about 
it  for  a  few  weeks.  You  can  hardly 
be  suffering  any  more  than  Mom  and 
I  are  at  home.  I've  been  going  around 
day  after  day  with  my  head  in  a 
whirl  and  feeling  as  if  I'd  been 
kicked  in  the  stomach  by  a  mule,  and 


Whose  was  the  greater  burden  of  guilt? 


I   know  Mom  feels  the  same  way. 

"It's  a  deep  emotional  shock  to  all 
of  us,  Son,  but  sometimes,  during 
periods  like  this,  if  we  quietly  and 
sincerely  seek  the  truth  and  get  down 
on  our  knees  and  ask  God  to  show 
us  the  light,  he  answers  our  prayers. 
Suddenly  we  find  the  solutions  to 
what  we  thought  were  deep,  unsolv- 
able  problems.  I  think  God  has  an- 
swered my  prayers,  Son.  .  .  . 

"It  takes  a  mature  mind  to  under- 
stand God.  It  takes  a  mature  mind 
to  understand  that  God's  laws  are 
absolute,  that  they  act  automatically, 
that  whatever  we  ask  for  in  his  name 
has  already  been  provided  for,  that 
the  sins  for  which  we  ask  forgiveness 
have  already  been  forgiven. 

"Comparatively  few  people  ever 
reach  maturity,  Son.  In  all  their  phys- 
ical aspects  many  of  them  may 
appear  to  be  men  and  women  but 
their  minds  are  still  immature.  It's 
the  men  and  women  with  the  minds 
of  children  who  cause  all  the  trouble 
and   heartaches   in  the  world.   .   .   . 

"It  took  your  daddy  more  than  50 
years  to  grow  up,  Son,  and  that's  the 
main  reason  why  you  are  sitting  in 
jail  right  now.  Crimes  are  committed 
by  people  who  have  never  grown 
up  and  by  sons  and  daughters  of 
people  who  have  never  fully  grown 
up. 

"There  is  only  one  man  who  ever 
reached  the  zenith  of  mental  matu- 
rity. He  lived  on  earth  2,000  years 
ago.  If  all  men  could  understand 
His  teachings  we  would  have  no 
further  use  for  jails,  or  even  locks. 

"What  Christ  taught  was  as  easy 
as  simple  arithmetic  yet,  like  simple 
arithmetic,    some    people    just    can't 


understand  it.  All  of  His  teachings, 
everything  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  was  based  on  the  premise 
that  if  we  are  to  have  the  wonderful, 
satisfying  life  here  on  earth,  which 
God  intended  we  should  have,  we 
must  live  and  love  and  understand 
each  other.  'Love  thy  neighbor.'  'Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you.'  What  Christ  taught 
was  that  we  should  banish  all  hate 
and  replace  it  with  understanding, 
that  we  should  banish  selfishness 
and  in  its  place  put  love  and  con- 
sideration for  others.  That  is  God's 
whole  formula  for  peace  and  happi- 
ness and  to  do  otherwise,  to  disobey 
his  laws,  is  just  as  foolish  as  a  fish 
trying  to  live  out  of  water.  Too  many 
of  us  are  wrapped  up  in  a  small, 
selfish  world  of  our  own  making  and 
so  we  miss  the  best  things  of  life. 

"There  is  not  much  I  could  add  to 
the  above,  Son.  If  you  can  understand 
it  and  take  it  into  your  heart,  you 
need  never  again  worry  about  your 
future.  God  will  take  care  of  it  for 
you  and  your  life  on  this  earth  will 
be  wonderful  and  rewarding. 

"When  this  is  all  over,  Son,  when 
you  have  paid  whatever  penalty*  the 
authorities  mete  out  to  you  for  having 
committed  a  crime  against  society, 
you  and  I  are  going  off  fishing.  We're 
going  to  spend  a  week  or  so  in  the 
woods  together  and  do  a  lot  of  soul- 
searching.  When  we  come  home, 
we're  going  to  be  a  lot  closer  to  God 
than  we  ever  were  before  and,  from 
there  on,  we're  going  to  grow  up 
together. 

"God  bless  you,  Son. 

Dad" 

*  The  court  put  kirn  on  probation. — Eds. 
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Remember  the  yuletide  "miracle'"  of  1931?  Here's 
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iACH  DECEMBER  old-timers 
in  the  Southwest  speculate  anew  on 
the  fate  of  Baby  Marian.  Is  she  happy 
today  ?  Has  her  life  been  a  rewarding 
one?  More  specifically,  has  it  been 
the  influence  for  good  that  thousands 
devoutly  predicted  for  her?  We  who 
were  briefly  close  to  her  can't 
imagine  it  otherwise,  for  she  seemed 
foreordained.  Now  she  must  be  about 
the  age  of  the  mature  Jesus,  and  her 
strange  start  in  life  reminded  us 
strongly  of  his. 

Marian's  Christmas  story  began  on 
just  such  a  night  and  in  just  such  a 
setting  as  that  of  the  holy  birth  itself. 
Specifically,  it  was  about  8  p.m. 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1931.  Edward 
Stewart,  an  iceman  of  Mesa,  Ariz., 
and  his  wife  were  driving  home 
from  Superior,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 
They  had  started  from  home  early 
that  morning  on  a  business  trip,  leav- 
ing their  eight-month-old  baby, 
Evelyn,  with  friends.  The  car  was 
purring  smoothly,  but  suddenly  a 
tire  blew  out. 

"Won't  take  more  than  10  min- 
utes," good-natured  Ed  said  after 
inspecting  it.  "We've  got  to  hurry 
home  and   play  Santa  Claus." 

"Sure  have,"  his  pretty  young  wife 
agreed.  Their  baby  was  a  sweet  one, 
much  loved. 

Ed  hummed  Silent  Night  as  he 
jacked  up  the  wheel.  "I  read  some- 
where that  this  country  looks  a  lot 
like  the  Holy  Land,"  he  said.  "Same 
climate,  rolling  hills,  and  all." 

"I  can  see  why,"  his  wife  agreed. 
"Tonight  especially.  It's  so  beautiful. 
Even  seems  like  one  star's  brighter 
than  the  others  right  now." 

As  Ed  worked,  she  wandered  off, 
pasl  the  friendly  cacti,  feeling  warm 
inside  despite  the  crisp  air.  Christmas 
Eve!  What  woman  wouldn't  feci 
good  then,  with  a  loving  husband 
nearby  and  ;i  baby  uniting  at  home3 
She  knew  this  to  he  ,i   wild   region, 


with  no  human  habitation  within 
10  miles.  Yet  it  was  beautiful,  dark 
blue  and  gemmed  like  a  Christmas 
card.  It  took  only  a  wisp  of  imagina- 
tion to  envision  Three  Men  on 
camels  silhouetted  on  the  crest  of  a 
nearby  hill.  She  smiled  at  her 
thoughts. 

Then,  on  the  ground,  she  saw 
something. 

It  was  black,  about  two  feet  across. 
She  moved  closer.  In  the  dim  light 
she  could  see  it  was  an  ordinary 
round  hatbox.  The  lid  was  closed. 

At  first  she  thought  somebody  had 
thrown  away  an  old  piece  of  luggage. 
She  moved  a  few  steps  toward  the 
car.  But  then  something  impelled 
her  to  stop  and  look  back.  It  was 
still  no  more  than  a  closed  hatbox. 
Nothing  else  was  in  sight  except  the 
desert  growths  and  the  starlit  hills. 
For  long  minutes  she  stared  at  the 
box. 

"OK,  honey."  Ed's  voice  broke  the 
stillness.  "About  ready  to  roll." 

"Ed,"  she  called  back.  "Come  here 
a  minute." 

"Hey?  Come  on,  let's  get  home. 
It's  Christmas  Eve." 

"Ed,  please  come  here.  There's 

there's  something." 

Was  it  premonition3  Some  strange 
knowledge  stirring  inside  her?  She 
has  never  known.  But  Ed,  to  humor 
her,  walked  over  and  looked. 

"Just  an  old  hatbox,"  he  scoffed. 
He  went  over  and  gently  kicked  it. 

From  inside,  they  heard  a  sound! 

Neither  spoke.  Ed  slowly  lifted  the 
lid.  They  saw  a  wad  of  blankets. 
Ed  reached  out,  touched  them,  softly 
pulled  back  a  corner.  "Good  Lord!" 
he  murmured,  kneeling  there  with 
his  wife  leaning  over  him. 

An  infant  cried. 

Trembling,  almost  benumbed  with 
the  strangeness  of  it,  Mrs.  Stewart 
lifted  baby  and  blankets  from  that 
discarded  black  hatbox. 


"Ed!"  she  breadied,  incredulous. 
"Ed!" 

She  saw  that  the  baby  wore  no 
garment.  It  was  simply  swaddled, 
wrapped  in  old  cotton  cloths.  "Ed,  a 
little  baby!  Away  out  here!  Nobody, 
nothing  around." 

Quickly,  they  ran  to  their  car.  Mrs. 
Stewart  rewrapped  the  infant  in  the 
best  of  the  blankets  and  her  own 
coat,  cradled  it  in  her  arms,  and — 
with  heart  still  thumping  in  amaze- 
ment— crooned  a  Christmas  lullaby. 

But  Ed  didn't  start  the  car  at  once. 
Instead,  he  ran  back  to  look  for 
tracks  leading  off  the  pavement.  He 
found  none.  He  flushed  a  few  birds 
from  their  roosts.  A  coyote,  prowling 
predator  of  the  desert,  galloped  off, 
startling  him.  Ed  knew  that  other 
predators  roamed  here;  foxes,  bob- 
cats, even  the  tawny  mountain  lions. 
Picking  up  the  hatbox,  he  hurried 
back  to  the  car  again.  "We'd  better 
get  this  baby  somewhere  quick,"  he 
announced,  stepping  on  the  starter. 

Ed  realized  their  obligations,  so 
he  drove  directly  to  the  Mesa  police 
station.  The  force  consisted  then  of 
heavy-set,  jovial  Joe  Maier,  technical- 
ly a  constable,  faithfully  on  duty  even 
though  it  was  late  Christmas  Eve. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  face  strained  in  awe, 
walked  into  the  station  and  plumped 
the  foundling  into  Maier's  lap. 

"What  in  tunket's  this?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"We  found  it  on  the  desert,  where 
some  contemptible  son  of  satan  must 
have  left  it,"  Ed  blurted.  "If  I  ever 
catch    whoever 

"Hold  on  now!"  The  officer  took 
over.  "Simmer  down  and  let  me  get 
the  straight  of  this!" 

It  took  some  telling.  Even  then, 
— Joe  Maier  was  nonplused.  The 
books  on  police  procedure  are  explicit 
about  how  to  function  if  somebodv 
robs  a  bank,  or  murders  a  man,  or 
steals  a  ear.  But  what's  to  be  done 
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when  excited  citizens  hand  you  a 
foundling  on  Christmas  Eve? 

Joe  was  trying  to  decide  when  in 
walked  his  friend,  Deke  LeBaron. 
Deke,  somewhat  older,  had  a  sugges- 
tion:  "Why  don't  you  take  her  out 
to  Ma  Dana's  for  now?"  And  Deke 
was  right.  Mrs.  Hugh  Dana,  as  he 
put  it,  with  no  children  of  her  own, 
operated  "a  kind  of  home  for  orphans 
and  such,  and  loves  everybody." 

When  they  appeared  at  her  front 
door  she  welcomed  them  warmly — 
then  bawled  them  out.  "Why  didn't 
you  come  here  directly?"  she  de- 
manded. "Give  me  the  precious  little 
thing!"  She  reached  for  the  baby. 
"Now,  now,  me  darlin',  a  gift  from 
God  ye  are,  may  the  little  Lord 
Jesus  be  praised  this  night!" 

The  adults  watched  from  the  door- 


way as  she  disappeared  inside,  al- 
ready tending  the  strange  little 
foundling.   Then   Joe   Maier   spoke. 

"I  got  work  to  do!"  he  said  grimly. 

That's  almost  all  there  is  to  the 
story;  the  main  part,  anyway. 

Joe  sparked  the  police  hunt  that 
was  under  way  before  midnight. 
Who  would  abandon  a  baby  on  the 
desert?  The  news  spread  via  radio 
and  newspapers;  the  headlines  domi- 
nated the  dailies  in  Arizona  and 
much  of  the  nation  Christmas  morn- 
ing. Searchers  covered  every  inch  of 
that  wilderness  area.  Detectives 
hunted  for  any  clue.  But  none  was 
found. 

Eventually,  most  people  decided 
that  a  demented  parent  must  have 
abandoned  the  baby;  somebody  with 
at  least  an  instinct  for  love,  for  the 


baby  was  wrapped  warmly  and  had 
been  fed  well. 

Doctors  said  the  little  girl  was 
no  more  than  six  days  old  and  in 
perfect  condition.  She  had  bright  red 
hair,  eyes  blue  as  sapphires,  dimpled 
cheeks,  and  an  adorable,  pointed 
chin.  Wherever  she  is  today,  she  must 
be  beautiful. 

Ma  Dana,  under  whose  care  the 
infant  began  to  thrive,  named  her 
Marian  for  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  Within  48  hours,  more  than 
20  couples  had  asked  to  adopt  the 
baby.  The  Dana  phone  rang  con- 
stantly. More  impressive  still,  ciowds 
gathered.  This  child,  remember,  was 
found  on  Christmas  Eve,  so  when 
people  read  their  papers  they  drove 
to  Mesa  bearing  figurative  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh.  "If  the 
Baby  Jesus  was  to  be  born  again," 
said  one  old  man  watching  the  eager 
crowd,  "tain't  likely  Joseph  and  Mary 
would  have  to  worry  about  a 
crowded  inn.  Just  look  at  all  these 
loving  people!" 

Among  many  Latin  Americans  of 
the  region,  the  finding  was  a  miracle. 
They  crossed  themselves  and  knelt 
in  prayer,  or  came  in  what  they  felt 
might  well  be  holy  pilgrimages. 

At  least  two  Methodist  pastors  in 


"She  had  one  chance  in  a  million  to  live — 
and  she  won!"  said  Every  Week  Magazine 
in  this  March,  1932,  feature  story. 


YOUR  Biggest  Gift 
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HAT  is  the  greatest  gift  you 
can  give?  Not  money,  surely;  to 
give  money  is  easy.  The  greatest  gift 
is  yourself.  To  give  yourself  in  loyal 
service  to  some  great  cause — en- 
couragement or  help  for  others — 
takes  more  than  most  of  us  are  ready 
to  sacrifice.  And  yet  the  rewards  are 
priceless. 

Consider,  for  example,  an  unsung 
Indiana  schoolmaster  of  years  ago. 
To  his  patient  insight  we  owe  the 
development  of  one  of  America's 
favorite  poets.  For  this  educator  took 
a  young  backwoods  ruffian,  leader 
of  what  today  would  be  considered 
a  gang  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
helped  him  develop  the  flickering 
spark  of  poetry  that  burned  within 
him.  The  boy:  James  Whitcomb 
Riley. 

And  Riley  didn't  forget.  Years 
later,  by  then  a  famous  poet,  he  was 
sought  out  by  a  Negro  elevator  boy 
in  his  hotel — a  boy  whom  he  had 
been  told  wrote  poetry.  But  the  boy 
had  no  samples  to  show  him;  when- 
ever he  wrote  a  poem  he  read  it  to 
his  mother,  then  burned  it.  "Well," 
said  Riley,  "don't  burn  your  next 
one.  Bring  it  to  me."  The  boy  did — 
and  just  as  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster 
had  helped  him,  Riley  proceeded  to 
encourage  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

Similarly,  it  was  the  selfless  en- 
couragement of  Robert  Burns  that 
helped  Walter  Scott  decide  to  try 
his  hand  as  a  writer.  When  Scott  was 
a  boy,  Burns  praised  some  verse  he 
had  written.  Then,  placing  his  hand 
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on  young  Scott's  head,  Burns  pre- 
dicted a  great  future  for  the  boy  in 
literature.  Years  later,  when  Scott 
had  become  world-famous,  he  often 
remarked  that  he  felt  he  had  been 
ordained  into  literature  the  moment 
Burns  personally  recognized  his 
talent. 

To  me,  one  of  the  greatest  samples 
of  what  the  gift  of  self  means  is 
found  in  James  Russell  Lowell's  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  the  poetic 
story  of  the  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail. 
Maybe  you  recall  it:  a  proud  knight 
in  shining  armor,  mounted  on  a 
swift  steed,  haughtily  tosses  a  coin 
to  a  roadside  beggar  as  he  rides  off 
on  his  quest  for  the  Grail.  Years  go 
by;  the  knight  returns.  His  quest 
has  ended  in  failure.  His  pockets  are 
empty,  armor  rusted,  pride  gone. 
No  longer  disdainful,  he  dismounts 
by  the  beggar  and  shares  his  crust  of 
bread  with  him. 

And  in  that  magical  moment,  the 
beggar  takes  on  the  likeness  of  Our 
Lord;  the  battered  cup  he  holds,  the 
Holy  Grail.  The  knight  has  learned 
the  truth  of  Lowell's  treasured  line, 
The  gift  without  the  giver  is  hare. 

There,  I  think,  is  the  point.  The 
thoughtless  gift  of  money  is  not 
enough.  Giving  of  the  self  is  what 
counts.  By  encouragement  of  others, 
by  sharing,  by  helping;  in  hundreds 
of  ways  we  arc  given  the  chance  to 
give  of  ourselves  to  those  about  us. 
The  rewards  are  intangible — but 
they  are  the  greatest  joys  any  human 
can  know.       —  W.  G.  Montcomi  ky 


Phoenix  preached  sermons  on  the 
event.  Methodist  laymen  joined  Bap- 
tists, Jews,  Presbyterians,  Catholics, 
and  others  in  expressions  of  good 
will  and  offers  of  help.  Layettes  were 
made,  money  was  offered,  the  out- 
pouring everywhere  was  wonderful. 

Also,  the  curious  came,  those  who 
would  simply  stare.  And  the  re- 
porters— dozens,  from  several  states 
— and  photographers.  But  Ma  Dana 
refused  admission  to  almost  all  who 
asked  to  see  the  Christmas  miracle 
child.  She  accepted  only  such  gifts  as 
were  needed  to  make  the  baby's  stay 
happier. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  wheels 
of  legal  procedure  were  in  action. 
Baby  Marian's  case  came  before 
Judge  E.  L.  Green  of  Pinal  County 
Court,  who  was  besieged  by  eager 
couples  wanting  the  baby.  Some  were 
wealthy,  some  poor,  most  middle 
class.  The  judge  admitted  he  was 
hard  put  to  decide  who  should  have 
her. 

But  he  did  make  his  decision.  And 
then  he  added  a  fillip  of  "extra-legal" 
wisdom — he  asked  that  reporters  and 
public  not  be  allowed  to  know  who 
the  new  and  permanent  foster  par- 
ents were.  This  was  done  at  the 
request  of  the  foster  parents.  Their 
wish  was  granted,  and  only  a  few 
ever  knew  Baby  Marian's  where- 
abouts. 

By  chance,  I  learned  the  new  par- 
ents' names.  I  already  knew  the 
couple  by  reputation;  quiet,  decent 
people.  It  made  my  heart  happier  to 
know  that  Marian  would  have  a 
superb  chance  for  a  good  life. 

And  so  the  story  subsided,  al- 
though even  today  interest  recurs  in 
Arizona  each  Christmas  Eve.  About 
10  years  after  the  excitement,  I  grew 
curious  to  know  how  Marian  was 
faring.  So  I  picked  up  the  phone  and 
soon  was  speaking  to  the  foster 
mother.  The  conversation  was  pleas- 
ant enough,  but  short. 

"Please,  I  beg  you,"  the  mother 
pleaded,  "continue  to  respect  our 
wishes.  Don't  reveal  where  the  baby 
is.  We  want  her  to  grow  up  as  a 
normal,  happy  girl,  not  as  some 
I  reakish  'hatbox  baby'  or  even  as  a 
'Christmas  child.'  She  has  enriched 
our  lives.  She  will  be  a  good  citizen 
as  she  matures.  Very  few  ever  suspect 
who  she  might  be.  Please,  please 
don't  ever  tell." 

I  never  will. 
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How  an  English  Village 

Made  a  Christmas  Card 


By  JEAN  LOUISE  SMITH 


O. 


UR  village  ought  to  have  its 
own  Christmas  card,"  remarked  the 
Anglican  vicar  in  the  little  English 
village  of  Hartley  Wintney. 

"Why  not?"  thought  one  of  the 
women  who  overheard  him.  Turn- 
ing the  idea  over  in  her  mind,  she 
recalled  the  painting,  The  Song  of 
Christmas.  In  it,  Dutch  artist  De 
Vriendt  pictures  Mary  and  her  Baby 
in  front  of  a  19th-century  Dutch 
barn.  Villagers  stand  by  in  reverence. 

"Christ  is  born  to  every  age  in 
every  place,"  she  thought,  "so  why 
not  in  Hartley  Wintney?"  She  told 
her  idea  to  the  vicar,  who  enthusi- 


astically passed  it  along  to  the  Meth- 
odist minister.  A  village  Christmas 
card  committee  was  quickly  organ- 
ized, and  soon  it  was  flooded  with 
suggestions  from  both  Methodists 
and  Anglicans. 

A  Methodist  mother  and  baby 
were  selected  to  portray  Mary  and 
Jesus;  a  barn  that  had  once  been  a 
stable  was  chosen  as  the  location;  a 
nurse,  a  Scout,  an  elderly  couple, 
two  cricketers,  a  farmer,  a  house- 
wife, and  some  children  were  added 
to  round  out  the  picture. 

The  town  druggist,  an  excellent 
cameraman,    took    the    photograph 


during  a  sudden  flood  of  sunshine  on 
an  otherwise  rainy  day,  and  the  cards 
were  produced  simply  and  inexpen- 
sively.  On   them   were   the   words: 

//  Christ  a  thousand  times  in 
Bethlehem  were  born,  and  not  in 
thee,  thy  soul  remains  eternally  for- 
lorn. 

The  people  of  Hartley  Wintney 
realize  that  their  idea  is  not  com- 
pletely original.  But  of  one  thing 
they  are  sure:  Making  the  cards — 
and  others  each  year  since — has 
bound  the  villagers  and  their 
churches  together  in  a  very  special 
and  wonderful  sort  of  way. 


Hartley   Wintney's  Christmas  card 
shows  townsfolk  viewing  a  tiny  baby, 
much  as  it  must  have  happened 
in  Bethlehem  so  long  ago. 

This   painting  inspired 
the   village's   Christmas  card. 
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Unusual 


MOLDER  OF  CHAMPIONS.  Only  long-time 
fans  with  retentive  minds  remember  the  last 
time  the  Wyandotte  High  School  Bulldogs  lost 
a  basketball  game  on  their  home  court  in  Kansas 
City,  Kans.  It  was  back  in  1953,  the  season  Walt 
Shublom  started  as  assistant  coach.  But  since 
1956,  when  he  took  over  as  head  mentor,  Wyan- 
dotte cagers  have  won  four  consecutive  state 
championships  (Class  AA)  and  run  up  the 
phenomenal  record  of  108  victories  against  only 
7  defeats — all  away  from  home. 

How  did  he  build  such  an  enviable  record? 
By  being  a  warm  friend  to  his  boys — and  a  strict 
taskmaster.  Coach  Shublom  tolerates  only  the 
highest  ideals,  demands  earnest  scholastic  effort 
as  well  as  rigorous  physical  training.  Well-liked 
and  respected  by  players,  students,  and  parents, 
Shublom  has  an  especially  enthusiastic  following 
at  Washington  Avenue  Methodist  Church, 
where  he  serves  on  the  official  board  and  teaches 
the  seventh-grade  church-school  class. 


SANTA'S  HELPERS.  The  year  was  1930,  and 
Autaugaville,  Ala. — like  the  rest  of  the  nation — 
was  in  the  strangle  hold  of  the  depression.  At 
their  general  store  on  Christmas  morning, 
Edward  and  Ercille  Pearson  surveyed  shelves 
stacked  with  unsold  merchandise — toys,  candy, 
fruit,  and  nuts.  The  holiday  season  had  been 
far  from  prosperous.  But  the  Pearsons  agreed 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  could  not  die — not  even 
in  depression  days.  Briskly  clearing  shelves,  they 
packaged  toys  and  goodies  in  family-sized 
bundles,  then  distributed  them  to  almost  every 
home  within  a  five-mile  radius  of  Autaugaville. 

The  Pearsons  will  hand  out  gifts  again  this 
month — their  31st  consecutive  year.  They  now 
reserve  Christmas  Day  for  their  own  family; 
December  26  is  for  Autaugaville.  It  starts  with 
open  house  for  employees  of  the  Pearsons'  broom 
factory.  Then,  with  friends  in  gift-loaded  cars, 
they  visit  about  50  places  where  groups  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  Pearsons  and  a  generous,  white- 
whiskered  Santa  Claus.  By  sundown  some  1,200 
children  and  adults  will  have  received  gifts. 

Devoted  members  of  Autaugaville  Methodist 
Church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearson  say  that  in  giving 
they  have  found  their  richest  Christmas  joy. 


\ 
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Methodists 


CARETAKER  OF  HISTORY.  When  Robert 
H.  Fowler  went  to  press  with  a  new  magazine  in 
April,  1959,  it  was  a  spare-time  project — one  he 
directed  from  his  home  in  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Within  months,  however,  the  publication  mush- 
roomed into  a  full-time  responsibility.  Resigning 
his  newspaper  job,  Fowler  plunged  full  time 
into  editing  the  infant  Civil  War  Times. 

What's  new  about  a  war  which  started  almost 
100  years  ago?  Plenty!  Researchers  continually 
are  digging  up  new  materials,  and  historians 
are  equally  persistent  in  re-evaluating  personali- 
ties and  events  which  shaped  this  crucial  era. 
Fowler's  scholarly  but  sprightly  publication, 
illustrated  with  authentic  Civil  War  photo- 
graphs, maps,  and  drawings,  has  attracted 
history  buffs  all  over  the  U.S. 

A  North  Carolinian  by  birth,  Fowler  and  his 
wife  are  regular  workers  at  Mechanicsburg 
Methodist  Church  where  he  has  taught  a 
class  for  young  married  couples  and  serves  as 
chairman  of  membership  and  evangelism. 
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TWO  MRS.  AMERICAS.  The  selection  of 
Mrs.  Rosemary  Murphy  as  "Mrs.  America  ol 
1961"  moved  possession  ol  the  front-ranking 
homemaker  title  from  Iowa  to  Indiana — but  it 
left  the  crown  on  a  Methodist  head.  Roth  Mrs. 
Murphy,  of  Kentland,  Ind.,  (at  left  in  picture) 
and  her  predecessor,  Mrs.  Margaret  Priebe  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  are  regular  Methodist  church- 
goers. 

Mrs.  Murphy,  whose  husband,  George  E.,  is 
manager  of  a  freight  terminal  in  Kentland,  is 
mother  of  4  sons  and  1  daughter,  ranging  in  age 
from  2  to  10  years.  Last  year's  crown  wearer, 
returning  to  her  lull-time  job  as  Mrs.  L.  Clark 
Priebe,  is  the  wife  of  a  Des  Moines  purchasing 
agent.  They  have  2  sons  and  2  daughters,  4  to 
16  years  old,  and  attend  Union  Park  Church 
in  Des  Moines. 

To  win  the  coveted  Mrs.  America  title,  both 
women  topped  competitors  in  stiff  tests  of  home- 
making  skills — cooking:,  interior  decorating,  even 
laundering.  Victory  showered  both  with  a  glit- 
tering array  of  prizes.  But  that  wasn't  first  in 
Mrs.  Murphy's  mind  this  year  when  her  triumph 
was  announced.  The  unassuming  Hoosier  house- 
wife told  a  nationwide  television  audience  that 
the  first  week  of  her  reign  would  include  attend- 
ing church,  as  usual.  She's  a  Sunday-morning 
regular  in  the  choir  loft  at  Kentland  Methodist 
Church  and  has  been  since  she  was  16. 


Once  the  game  of  baseball 
puzzled  Moroccans.   But   now   they 
form  large  rooting  sections  for 
Little  League  ball  games. 
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IKY-TIK  THE  ARAB  hustled 
about,  throwing  the  door  of  his  small 
shop  open  to  the  bright  air  of  the 
early  Moroccan  morning.  The  pun- 
gent smell  of  leather  hassocks  and 
purses  mingled  with  the  slightly  acrid 
odor  from  the  gold-colored  brass 
trays  on  the  shop's  walls. 

Humming  a  popular  tune,  he 
watched  the  sky  brighten.  White 
vapor  trails  marked  the  swift,  slant- 
ing flights  of  U.S.  Navy  jets  from 
the  American  base  of  Port  Lyautey, 
not  far  from  Tiky-Tik's  main-street 
shop  in  Kenitra.  Headed  for  support 
duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy's  mighty 
Sixth  Fleet  elements  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  jets  seemed  alien  to  the 
Moroccan  landscape.  Built  for  fight- 
ing, they  contrasted  sharply  to  Tiky- 
Tik's  little  shop. 

Yet  the  Arab  shopkeeper  with  the 
improbable  name  and  the  belligerent 
jets  are  connected.  Once  the  Moroc- 
can worked  for  the  Americans  at 
Port  Lyautey  Naval  Base,  but  changes 
in  the  needs  for  workers  left  him 
out  of  a  job. 

His  real  name  probably  isn't  Tiky- 
Tik  at  all.  It  may  be  Moulay  or 
Ibrahim.  But  the  friendly  Americans 
know  him  as  Tiky-Tik.  They  liked 
him  so  well  that  some  of  them 
chipped  in  to  help  him  open  his 
shop  after  he  lost  his  job  at  Port 
Lyautey. 

The  jets  bear  loud  witness  to 
Port  Lyautey  s  warlike  business,  as 
do    the    lumbering    air    transports 

//;   this  Port  Lyautey   school, 

Moroccan  and  American  children 

learn  the  Christmas  story. 
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which  fly  cargo  and  mail  to  Navy 
bases  in  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But,  strangely,  the  American 
good  turn  for  Tiky-Tik — and  other 
similar  deeds — may  prove  more  val- 
uable in  the  long  run  than  the  job 
Navy  aircraft  do  from  the  Port 
Lyautey  base. 

The  spontaneous  good  will  and 
friendship  shown  to  Morocco  and 
its  people  might  be  called  Port 
Lyautey 's  "quiet  revolution."  Capt. 
).  L.  Counihan,  the  fighting  man 
who  commands  the  base  facilities, 
considers  this  more  important  in  the 
over-all  picture  than  A-bombs  or 
intercontinental  missiles. 

Americans  at  Port  Lyautey  are 
forming  a  solid  foundation  for  un- 
derstanding and  friendly  relations 
between  Africa  and  America.  With- 
out fanfare  or  widespread  publicity, 
a  good-will  program  is  in  full  swing 
which  may  help  halt  the  creeping 
advance  of  Communism  in  newly 
independent  African   nations. 


A  few  blocks  up  the  hill  from  the 
concrete  airstrips  of  Port  Lyautey 
is  the  base  elementary  and  high 
school.  American  youngsters  dressed 
in  typical  U.S.  fashion  pass  robed 
and  veiled  Moroccan  women  as  they 
walk  to  school. 

Inside  a  high-school  history  class- 
room, an  American  teacher  talks 
about  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
One  student,  curly-haired  and  a  little 
darker  than  the  rest,  listens  care- 
fully. He  is  a  quiet  boy  named  El 
Hasnaoui  ben  Laabdia.  The  name  is 
long,  but  the  opportunities  have 
been  in  short  supply  for  this  young 
Moroccan.  An  orphan,  he  was 
adopted  by  a  Marine  Corps  com- 
pany which  has  its  barracks  a  short 
distance  from  the  school.  Capt.  John 
Fredill  of  Leona,  Kans.,  took  him 
into  his  home. 

The  Moroccan  teen-ager  doesn't 
want  to  talk  about  his  childhood. 
His  father  died,  and  the  family  prop- 
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Quiet  Revolution 


By  AL  HESTER 


erty  was  confiscated  to  pay  debts. 
Ben  Laabdia  was  placed  in  an 
orphanage  at  Kenitra  until  he  was 
about  15. 

"The  orphanage  generally  can't 
take  care  of  the  youngsters  after  they 
get  to  be  15  years  old,"  one  Navy 
official  explained.  "This  boy  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  complete  high 
school  if  the  orphanage  had  been 
forced  to  release  him.  He  would  have 
been  just  another  day  laborer." 

But  Lieut.  Comdr.  Leon  Blair, 
Port  Lyautey's  public-information  of- 
ficer, heard  about  the  plight  of  ben 
Laabdia  and  other  bright  youngsters 
at  the  orphanage  who  wouldn't  be 
able  to  complete  their  education. 
Comdr.  Blair's  son,  Chris,  who  goes 
to  a  Moroccan  school  himself,  called 
attention  to  the  orphans'  problems. 

Without  red  tape,  some  of  the 
Moroccan  orphans  were  placed  in 
Port  Lyautey's  American  high  school. 
When  they  graduate,  some  will  re- 
ceive college  scholarships;  others  will 
obtain  good  jobs,  since  high-school 
graduates  are  rare  in  Morocco. 

Not  only  were  youngsters  from 
the  orphanage  welcomed  into  schools, 
but  they  were  taken  into  American 
homes  on  the  base.  It's  a  safe  bet 
that  these  children,  soon  to  take  their 
places  among  Morocco's  leaders,  will 
have  a  warm  feeling  for  America — 
something  missiles,  money,  or 
speeches  can't  create. 

The  B.  L.  Price  family,  from  La 
Plata,  Md.,  where  they  attended  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  chance  they  have 
at  Port  Lyautey  to  help  in  the  good- 
will program  at  the  Navy  base. 
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"We  became  interested  in  helping 
out  when  Capt.  Counihan  said  that 
the  base  would  encourage  a  "people- 
to-people  program,"  says  Price.  "Ten 
Moroccan  students  were  given  per- 
mission to  enter  the  school  on  the 
base.  We  decided  to  take  Hammadi 
Mansour,  a  17-year-old  boy  from  the 
orphanage. 

"Frankly,  we  have  not  taught  him 
anything — he  has  taught  us.  His 
ability  to  adjust  to  an  American 
home  has  been  remarkable.  The  chil- 
dren love  him — especially  Bonnie, 
who  is  5.  He  is  so  patient  and  in- 
terested in  their  activities." 

While  the  Prices  do  nothing  to 
coerce  Hammadi  to  their  religion, 
he  has  been  interested  in  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  living. 

"He  has  visited  the  chapel  here 
with  us,"  says  Mrs.  Price,  "and  was 
especially  interested  in  the  Christmas 
program.  He  was  most  impressed  by 
our  American  Christmas  at  home 
when  we  exchanged  gifts. 

"He  also  likes  our  custom  of  say- 
ing the  blessing  before  meals,  and 
joins  in  with  our  little  girl  when 
she  says:  Thank^  you  for  the  food  we 
eat,  thank^  you  for  the  world  so  sweet, 
than\  you  for  the  birds  that  sing, 
than\  you,  God,  for  everything!' 

Hammadi,  with  an  exquisite 
courtesy  which  is  apparent  in  his 
everyday  life,  told  the  Prices  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Ramadan — the 
Moslem  holy  season — he  would  re- 
turn to  the  orphanage  so  he  wouldn't 

King  Mohammed  V  of  Morocco 

chats  with  Port  Lyautey  Girl  Scouts 

in  a  typical  show  of  friendliness. 


bother  them  as  he  celebrated  the 
season.  Moslems  do  not  eat  or  drink 
during  the  day  while  Ramadan  is 
being  celebrated.  Only  at  night  arc 
they  free  to  break  their  fast. 

"We  missed  him  terribly,"  Mrs. 
Price  recalls. 

After  Hammadi  returned,  the 
Prices  planned  a  special  Easter  va- 
cation, taking  him  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  with  them.  Hammadi, 
moved  by  the  good  will  he  has  seen 
at  Port  Lyautey,  now  goes  every  week 
to  the  orphanage  to  show  the  young- 
sters there  U.S.  Information  Service 
films. 

"He  takes  great  pride  in  sharing 
some  of  his  new  information  about 
America,"  say  the  Prices. 

The  Prices  are  convinced  that  the 
warm  personal  contact  existing  be- 
tween Americans  and  Moroccans  at 
Port  Lyautey  is  important. 

"There  is  almost  no  anti-American 
sentiment  in  Morocco,  and  I  believe 
that  this  proves  the  program  is  a 
success,"  says  Price.  He  cites  the  aid 
given  Moroccans  in  the  Agadir  earth- 
quake, when  Port  Lyautey's  hospital 
facilities  were  made  available  to  all 
who  needed  them.  King  Mohammed 
V  of  Morocco  visited  the  base  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  work 
done  there  and  for  the  good-will 
program. 

There  were  never  any  detailed  in- 
structions from  the  Pentagon  telling 
Capt.  Counihan  or  Comdr.  Blair  to 
mix  and  mingle  with  Moroccan  peo- 
ple. The  phenomenally  good  rela- 
tions are  due  to  American  friendli- 
ness, a  quality  at  which  cynical 
Europeans  often  sneer,  but  which 
abundantly   exists   at   Port   Lyautey. 

"In    all,    the   Navy    has    made   20 
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'Sour  godliness   is   the   devil's   religion" 
—JOHN  WESLEY 


A  Bible-school  teacher  asked  each 
o£  her  little  folks  to  recite  one 
verse.  One  eight-year-old  offered  his: 
"Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  spread 
the  gossip." 

— Mrs.   L.  E.  Armour,  Pleasant  Hill,  La. 


The  sexton,  in  laying  new  carpet 
on  the  pulpit  platform,  left  some 
tacks  on  the  floor. 

"Jim,"  asked  the  parson,  "what 
would  happen  if  I  stepped  on  one  of 
them  in  the  middle  of  my  sermon?" 

"Well,"  said  the  sexton,  "I  reckon 
there'd  be  one  point  you  wouldn't 


linger  on. 

— Mns. 


Elmer    Stowell,    Juneau,    Wis. 


Jeanette,  four,  and  Billy,  three, 
were  discussing  the  forthcoming 
Baptism  of  their  infant  sister. 

"They  don't  'low  you  to  talk  in 
church,"  warned  Billy. 

"Who  doesn't?" 

"The  hushers." 

— Mrs.  S.  F.  Matthews,  York,  Pa. 


The  Sunday-school  class  had  been 
asked  to  draw  a  picture  depicting 
America  the  Beautiful.  Jimmy 
showed  the  teacher  his  creation,  a 
field  of  yellow  corn,  blue  skies,  and 
purple  mountains. 

"But  what's  that?"  she  asked, 
pointing  to  what  looked  like  an 
airplane  covered  with  apples, 
oranges,  and  bananas. 

"That,"  Jimmy  explained,  "is  the 

fruited   plane." 

Mrs.     Robert    Boswell,    Jr.,    Owensboro, 
Ky. 


The  clergyman  was  disturbed  by 
some  noisy  persons  during  his  ser- 
mon. Being  an  expert  in  human  rela- 
tions, he  did  not  scold  or  show  anger, 
but  said  quietly: 

"I  am  always  reluctant  to  expose 
those  who  misbehave  during  services 
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because  of  an  experience  I  had  years 
ago. 

"A  young  man  sat  in  front  of  me. 
laughing  and  making  grimaces.  I 
was  annoyed  and  severely  rebuked 
him.  Later  I  was  told  that  I  had 
made  a  grave  mistake.  The  man  I 
reproved  was  an  idiot." 

The  noisemaking  subsided. 

— A.  W.  Johnson,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Parking  my  car,  I  brushed  the 
tail  fin  on  a  shiny  new  auto. 
Though  the  lady  who  owned  it 
insisted  that  the  damage  was  nil,  1 
gave  her  one  of  my  cards,  on  which 
I  jot  messages  to  leave  at  homes  of 
my  parishioners  when  they  are  not 
in. 

I   told   her   that   if   repairs   were 

needed  she  should  send  me  the  bill. 

Then  I  drove  away.  Moments  later, 

I   remembered    I   had    given    her    a 

card  with  the  message,  "I'm  sorry 

I  missed  you.  I'll  try  again  another 

time." 

— Floyd  Millard,  Lowville,  N.Y. 


When  my  daughter  was  6  and  her 
brother  8,  we  were  traveling  over  a 
high  mountain  pass.  The  clouds 
were  low;  we  felt  we  were  right  up 
in  the  sky.  My  husband  pulled  the 
car  into  a  parking  ledge  and  we  sat, 
quietly  feeling  the  beauty  around  us. 
Janice,  in  a  voice  filled  with  awe, 
asked,  "Mommy,  can  we  see  God 
from  up  here?" 

Before  I  could  answer,  Steve  said 
seriously,  "No,  but  if  Daddy  drives 
one  foot  farther  on  this  ledge  we 
will!" 

— Mrs.  Jack  C.  Graham,  Wichita,  Kan. 


A  missionary  traveling  in  the 
jungle  met  a  lion.  Fearing  for  his 
life,  he  fell  to  his  knees  in  anxious 
prayer — and  was  comforted  to  see 
the  lion  fall  to  his  knees  beside  him. 
"Brother  Lion,"  the  missionary  said 
with  relief,  "how  delightful  that  you 
join  me  in  prayer  when  a  moment 
ago  I  feared  for  my  life." 

"Don't    interrupt,"    snapped    the 
lion,  "when  I'm  saying  grace." 
— Mrs.    Harlan    Gregory,    St.    Petersburg, 
Pla. 


Why  not  share  your  favorite  church- 
related  chuckle  with  Together?  // 
it  is  printed,  you'll  receive  $5.  Sorry 
— no  contributions  can  be  returned, 
so  please  don't  enclose  postage. — Eds. 


buildings  available  to  the  Moroccans 
in  their  own  communities  for  use  as 
schools,"  Comdr.  Blair  says.  "There 
are  six  quonset  huts  for  school  use  in 
Kenitra  alone."  During  the  day,  14 
Navy  wives  teach  English  in  differ- 
ent Moroccan  schools. 

Naval  Air  Reserve  squadrons  visit- 
ing Port  Lyautey  on  training  mis- 
sions from  the  U.S.  have  increased 
good  will  in  Morocco,  too.  Each 
group  has  brought  friendship  gifts 
to  the  Moroccan  people  and  their 
king.  A  Dallas,  Tex.,  reserve  squad- 
ron even  brought  seven  prairie  dogs 
and  several  hundred  pecan  trees. 

Time  is  running  out  for  Ameri- 
cans to  make  friends  in  Morocco, 
however;  the  Moroccan  government 
has  asked  that  our  air  bases  there  be 
discontinued.  Moroccans,  as  fiercely 
independent  as  were  Americans  after 
the  Revolutionary  War,  understand- 
ably don't  want  foreign  troops  sta- 
tioned on  their  soil. 

"Although  we  like  Americans,  we 
can't  let  them  stay  while  we  tell 
the  French  and  Spanish  to  leave," 
one  Moroccan  explained. 

King  Mohammed,  the  popular  Mo- 
roccan ruler,  likes  the  West  and  its 
ways  despite  his  exile  by  France  and 
ill  treatment  during  his  country's 
colonial  period.  His  cordial  attitude 
is  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  help  his 
people  have  received  and  the  friend- 
ship freely  given  by  Port  Lyautey 
families.  The  king  frequently  at- 
tends events  with  Americans  and  has 
received  Port  Lyautey 's  Brownie  and 
Girl  Scout  troops.  His  daughter, 
Princess  Lalla  Aisha,  is  an  enthusi- 
astic fan  of  the  base's  Little  League 
baseball  team. 

Capt.  Counihan,  on  the  porch  of 
his  hillside  house  overlooking  the 
rolling  Moroccan  countryside  he  has 
come  to  love,  told  me  he  is  grateful 
that  here  U.S.  forces  have  made  a 
conquest  that  is  constructive  rather 
than  destructive. 

"Weapons  are  transient,"  he  said, 
philosophically.  "People  and  what  we 
do  for  them  arc  the  permanent 
things." 

Expressions  of  Moroccan-Ameri- 
can good  will,  coming  from  all 
quarters,  are  an  important  force  for 
peace  in  an  emerging  area  of  the 
world.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  comes  from  a  semieducated 
Arab  shopkeeper  called  Tiky-Tik — 
"Americans,   true  friends,"  he  says. 
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Treatment 


for  the  Blues 


By  GEORGIA  C.  NICHOLAS 
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HAT  happened  to  you  today? 
What  made  this  day  any  different 
from  yesterday  or  the  day  before? 
Think  hard.  If  you  must  shrug  and 
answer,  "Nothing,"  if  you  can't  savor 
the  thought  of  tomorrow  with 
pleasant  anticipation,  then  you'd 
better  face  it: 

You're  bored!  You're  blue! 

You  are  suffering  from  an  ail- 
ment commoner  than  the  common 
cold.  But  it's  far  more  easily  cured. 
Here's  the  prescription: 

Take  26  blank  cards.  On  each, 
write  an  order  to  yourself  taken 
from  the  suggestions  below — or 
dream  some  up  to  suit  yourself.  Set 
aside  a  day  each  week  when  you 
will  carry  out  one  activity.  Shuffle 
the  cards  and  place  them  in  an  en- 
velope. Without  peeking,  draw  one. 
That's  your  order  for  this  week. 
Here  are  suggestions  for  the  cards: 

Take  a  walk  with  no  objective,  a 
longer  walk  than  you've  taken  in 
five  years. 

Go  to  a  baseball,  football,  or  basket- 
ball game.  Pick  a  team  and  root  for 
it — vigorously. 

In  addition  to  your  regular  serv- 
ices, attend  a  strange  church.  Stroll 
in  as  if  you  belonged;  you'll  be  wel- 
come. 

Attend  a  boxing  or  wrestling 
match.  Observe  spectators  as  well  as 
contestants. 

Read  a  book  on  a  subject  you 
know  nothing  about. 

Try  a  new  activity — swimming, 
rowing,  riding  a  horse  or  bicycle. 

Follow  through  or  repeat  last 
week's  activity. 


Today's  cure:  a  vigorous  wal\  with  no  objective. 


Invite  someone  to  join  you  in  a 
repeat  of  the  activity  you  did  two 
weeks  ago. 

Write  to  a  friend  you  haven't  seen 
in  more  than  five  years. 

Get  out  all  your  snapshots  and 
mount  them  in  an  album,  or  sort 
them  into  labeled  envelopes — or 
throw  them  out. 

Search  your  home  for  things  you 
haven't  used  in  13  months  (make  it 
12  if  you're  superstitious)  and  give 
them  away. 

Pick  up  a  newspaper  or  a  late  is- 
sue of  Together,  find  a  subject  you 
liked  or  disliked,  and  write  the 
editor. 

Get  a  book  from  the  library  about 
your   job — and    read   it. 

Pack  a  lunch,  head  for  the  woods, 
and  commune  with  nature  while 
you  eat. 

Call  on  your  nearest  neighbor. 

Telephone  a  casual  acquaintance 
and  invite  him  or  her  to  visit  you. 

Send  or  take  a  gift  to  someone 
in  a  hospital  or  institution.  If  you 
don't  know  anyone,  address  it  to  the 
oldest  resident. 

Make  an  anonymous  contribution 
— bigger  than  you've  ever  made  be- 
fore— to  charity. 

Do  something  musical;  attend  a 
concert,  buy  a  mouth  organ  or  harp, 
and  practice  a  favorite  song. 

Attend  the  nearest  art  exhibit. 


Start  a  round-robin  letter  to  scat- 
tered members  of  the  family  or  to  old 
classmates. 

Go  to  the  best  restaurant  in  20 
miles  and  order  a  de  luxe  dinner. 

Start  a  collection  of  rocks,  stamps, 
post  cards — anything  that  strikes 
your  fancy. 

Find  a  compliment  to  pay  to  each 
person  you  talk  to,  whether  it  be  on 
a  necktie  or  a  new  home. 

Plant  something — a  flower  in  a 
pot  on  the  kitchen  window  sill  or 
a  new  evergreen  shrub  on  the  front 
lawn.  Care  for  it  and  watch  it  grow. 

Walk  by  a  schoolyard  at  midday, 
watching  and  listening  as  the  young- 
sters play. 

Find  something  around  the  house 
that  needs  painting  and  do  it  with 
a  bold,  really  different  color. 

Visit  a  place  you've  never  seen 
before. 

Plan  your  dream  trip.  Visit  a 
travel  bureau,  ask  questions,  plan 
in  detail.  Maybe  tomorrow  it  won't 
be  a  dream  any  longer. 

Those  are  my  suggested  cures. 
Most  are  based  on  two  sound  prin- 
ciples— getting  out  of  yourself  by 
focusing  attention  on  others,  or  try- 
ing something  really  different. 

So  next  time  you  get  the  feeling 
that  "nothing  ever  happens"  to  chase 
the    blues,    the    answer    is    simple: 

Make  it  happen. 
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A  mother's  Christmas-morning  contemplation. 


Footsteps  on  the  Stairs 


A  Together  in  the  Featu 
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Bv  KATHLEEN  DAVIS 


|_T'S  EARLY  Christmas  morning. 
Any  minute  now,  I'll  hear  foot- 
steps pounding  down  the  stairs.  My 
three  children  will  come  chattering 
into  the  living  room,  eyes  bright  and 
red  cheeks  balled  by  smiles.  Right 
behind  them  will  be  my  husband, 
seemingly  more  reserved,  actually 
just  as  excited. 

There  was  just  enough  light  to  see 
the  clock  when  I  crept  out  of  bed  a 
little  while  ago  and  slipped  into  my 
favorite  new  flannel  robe.  The  house 
was  so  quiet  I  hated  to  make  even 
sly  noises  as  I  tiptoed  away.  But  I 
had  things  to  do.  For  once,  I'd  de- 
cided, I'd  attend  to  bits  of  Christmas 
preparation  I've  always  intended  do- 
ing before  the  family  awakens. 

I  padded  silently  down  the  stairs 
and  turned  on  the  tree  lights,  all  pink 
this  year.  Doug,  our  eldest,  chose  and 
arranged  them.  The  logs  and  shav- 
ings were  in  the  fireplace  where 
Mike,  our  next  in  line,  put  them  last 
night.  With  just  one  match  I  soon 
had  a  cheery  fire.  Pulling  chairs  close 
to  the  warm  glow  for  our  Christmas- 
morning  devotions,  I  yawned,  stifling 
the  urge  to  curl  up  and  doze  in  my 
husband  Tom's  chair. 

In  the  kitchen,  1  spread  the  red 
cloth  on  the  table.  Sue,  our  youngest, 
made  it  especially  for  Christmas 
breakfast.  With  our  fat  bayberry 
i  andle  lighted  and  t  he  coffee  perking 
merrily,  I  got  out  the  surprise  pecan 
rolls.  Sue  and  1  made  them  yesterday. 
There's  a  foil-covered  bell  in  each 
which  will  jingle  as  we  pick  them  up 

■we  hope!  At  long  last,  with  orange 
juice  chilling  and  table  set,  I  could 
finally  yield  to  the  comfort  ol  Tom's 
overstuffed  red-leather  chair  before 
the  lire. 

Here  I  am — wiggling  my  toes  com- 
fortably, slipping  into  a  reverie,  let- 
ting my  mind  saunter  back  through 


the  40  Christmases  I've  known.  If 
only  the  next  40  are  as  happy!  They 
must  always  be  so  for  my  loved  ones. 

But  why  think  of  this  joy  merely 
for  Christmas?  Shouldn't  it  set  the 
pattern  for  the  entire  year,  being  re- 
newed, intensified,  and  strengthened 
each  Christmas? 

As  I  think  of  why  I  am  happy,  I 
realize  that  joy  comes  partly  from  a 
sense  of  fulfillment  we  experience  as 
we  give  ourselves  at  Christmas  time. 
Partly,  too,  it's  anticipation  of  our 
children's  excitement  as  they  open 
their  gifts.  But  as  I  watch  the  flames 
flutter  in  the  fireplace,  I  realize  that 
for  me  the  beating  heart  of  my 
Christmas  joy  is  memories. 

I  remember  the  Christmases  of  my 
childhood,  when  I  was  younger  than 
my  daughter  is  now.  The  crisp  sound 
of  sleigh  bells  . . .  Grandfather's  voice 
outside  my  snow-crusted  window  as 
he  pretended  to  be  Santa  Claus  on 
Christmas  Eve  .  .  .  sleighing  to 
church  on  a  frosty  December  25th  ..  . 
the  glowing  face  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  who  gave  us  striped 
bags  of  ribbon  candy  and  chocolate 
drops  and  sugar-cream  "mice."  I 
realize  now  that  what  I  loved  about 
that  teacher  was  the  love  on  her  face. 
It  was  the  kind  of  love  any  woman 
radiates  as  she  serves  children  to  her 
utmost. 

I  remember  a  shiny  new  sled  with 
a  whole  quarter  on  it.  Such  riches! 
And  the  Christmas  of  the  jointed 
wooden  doll  that  stood  by  itself.  Re- 
membering, 1  now  understand  the 
happiness  of  my  mother's  lace  as  she 
watched  me,  because  I  can  feel  the 
tugs  on  my  own  heartstrings  and  a 
mist  in  my  own  eyes  as  I  watch  Doug 
and  Mike  and  Sue. 

Very  soon  now,  as  they  come  ex- 
citedly down  the  stairs,  I'll  feel  it 
again — as  someday  I  hope  they  will 


feel   it  with   their   own  youngsters. 

Oh,  so  many  memories  come 
crowding  in!  I  recall  the  glow  on 
Sue's  face  when,  as  a  small  girl,  she 
made  me  a  gift  of  love  and  self — a 
recipe  holder  of  brightly  painted 
paper  plates,  bound  with  red-wool 
yarn.  "I  made  it  all  myself,  Mom- 
my!" she  piped. 

There  was  that  time  we  five 
squeezed  into  space  for  four  in  a 
church  sanctuary  filled  with  Christ- 
mas-morning worshipers.  Mike,  then 
seven,  would  have  to  come  out  with, 
"Hey,  Mom,  the  preacher's  the  only 
one  who  isn't  crowded!" 

lust  last  year,  too,  our  traditional 
Christmas  Eve  oyster  stew  simmered 
impatiently  as  we  waited  for  Doug. 
Hungry  as  we  were,  we  didn't  want 
to  begin  without  him. 

Finally,  he  hurried  in  the  door 
and  up  the  stairs  with  only  a  low- 
keyed  "Hi."  I  rushed  after  him,  in- 
tent on  a  reprimand — then  saw  my 
face  in  the  mirror.  What  an  ttn- 
Christmaslike  face!  I  managed  to 
hold  myself  in  check. 

Next  morning,  as  I  unwrapped  a 
beautiful  milk-glass  vase  "from 
Doug,"  he  answered  my  exclamation 
of  pleased  surprise  with:  "It  took  a 
long  time.  Mom,  to  find  just  what  I 
wanted.  Sorry  you  had  to  wail  supper 
last  night.  Thanks  for  not  telling  me 
off." 

I  remember  his  grin.  And  1  remem- 
ber answering  with  a  smile  that  said. 
"I  love  you,  Doug."  Spoken  words 
would  have  embarrassed  the  boy  who 
had  so  suddenly  become  a  young 
man. 

The  eye  ol  my  mind  is  seeing 
another  Christmas  Sunday — the  one 
when  the  young  lolks  of  our  church 
conducted  the  service.  I  sat  in  the 
sanctuary  with  my  husband  and  he 
slipped  his  hand  over  mine  as  Doug's 
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young  voice,  ringing  with  faith,  hllcd 
the  church:  "For  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son, 
that  whoever  believes  in  him  should 
not  perish  but  have  eternal  life." 
(John  3:16.) 

Yes,  I  tell  myself  as  I  poke  the  fire, 
it  really  is  memories  such  as  these 
that  make  each  Christmas  richer. 
Pleased  as  Doug  and  Sue  and  Mike 
may  soon  be  with  their  respective 
camera,  paints,  and  camping  equip- 
ment, I  believe  their  happiest  memo- 
ries of  this  Christmas  will  grow  from 
pleasures  other  than  gifts.  The  tan- 
gible gifts  we  give  aren't  half  so  im- 
portant as  the  opportunities  to  create 
happy  memories. 

One  of  Sue's  pleasantest  may  be  of 
that  afternoon  she  spent  addressing 
Christmas  cards  for  elderly  Miss 
Carter,  who  had  a  broken  arm.  And 
when  Tom  sees  the  leather  wallet 
Mike  has  made  for  him,  his  pleasure 
will  be  so  obvious  that  Mike  will 
never  be  able  to  forget  it. 


And  I  hope  that  last  night's  mid- 
night candle-lighting  service  at 
church  will  be  a  special  memory  for 
Doug.  I  was  glad  that  he  asked  his 
girl  friend,  Judy,  to  come  with  us. 
How  beautifully  intent  their  laces 
were  as  they  sang  Silent  Nig/it! 

Now,  in  the  early  quiet  of  this 
eagerly  awaited  day,  I  think  of 
another  mother  who  was  awake  early 
on  another  Christmas  Day — the  first 
one. 

As  Mary  held  her  infant  in  rever- 
ent joy,  she  must  have  been  re- 
membering too,  remembering  a 
promise  which  had  become  Christ- 
mas: " '.  .  .  you  will  conceive  in  your 
womb  and  bear  a  son,  and  you  shall 
call  his  name  Jesus.  .  .  .  and  of  his 
kingdom  there  will  be  no  end.' " 
(Luke  1:31,33.) 

That  was  almost  2,000  years  ago, 
yet  how  tenderly  and  gratefully  we 
remember  the  day. 

Much  has  changed  since  then.  We 
need  only  to  look  around  us  for  the 


comparison  between  our  fully  heated 
houses  with  two-car  garages  and  the 
lowly  manger.  But  then,  nothing 
ever  remains  the  same  for  more  than 
an  instant. 

We  grow  older  and  our  tastes  and 
attitudes  change  with  us.  Our  chil- 
dren mature  and  gradually  leave  us 
to  carve  their  own  niche  in  an  ever- 
growing world.  New  inventions  take 
hardships   from  our  everyday   lives. 

In  the  face  of  such  change  and 
need  for  adjustment,  how  satisfying, 
how  gratifying  it  is  to  know  that 
there's  at  least  one  time  of  the  year 
when  man's  heart  goes  out  to  other 
men — when  there  is  such  joy  and 
thankfulness  and  reverence. 

Thank  you,  God,  for  today  and  for 
the  faith  that,  whatever  changes 
come,  Christmas  is  always  Christmas. 

Thank  you,  too,  for  this  precious 
moment  of  contemplation,  and  .  .  . 

Yes,  dear  Lord,  especially  I  thank 
you  for  the  dear  footsteps  I  now  hear 
coming  down  the  stairs. 


'At  long  last,  1  could 
finally  yield  to  the 
comfort  of  Tom's 
overstuffed 
leather  chair."  - 


From  her  notebook,  memories  of  that  special  flay 
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'ECEMBER  15,  Noon:  Even 
though  I  had  good  reason  for  dialing 
the  number,  I  was  a  little  frightened. 
They'd  never  hire  a  woman,  I  was 
sure.  Then,  over  the  wire  came  a 
stern  masculine  voice:  "Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Clark  speaking." 

"This  is  Mrs.  Bonnell,"  I  began. 
"I  saw  your  notice  in  the  paper  about 
not  being  able  to  find  a  Santa  Claus." 

"Yes." 

"I  wondered  whether  you'd  found 
one. 

"Not  yet,  know  somebody?" 

"No,  but "  I  forced  myself  to 

take  the  plunge.  "I'm  a  mother  of 
teen-agers,  I  love  all  children,  and  I 
like  to  act." 

Mr.  Clark  hesitated.  "You  mean 
you  want  to  be  Mrs.  Santa?  Pinch-hit 
for  Santa  Claus?  But  we've  only  got 
the  man's   suit  and " 

"No,  I'd  like  to  be  Santa." 

There  was  no  answer.  So:  "I  can 
throw  my  voice  down  deep."  To 
illustrate,  I  rumbled.  "I've  done  a 
lot  of  play-acting."  "We've  never 
hired  a  woman  before."  Mr.  Clark 
sounded  as  if  he  were  laughing  at 
me.  "We'll  give  that  notice  asking 
Ini  ;i  male  Santa  one  more  try  today. 
I'll  phone  you  in  the  morning." 

Timidly  I  asked,  "Could  yon 
phone  me  cither  way  you  decide?" 

"O.K." 

December  15,  Evening:  I  told  the 
family  about  Santa  at  dinner  tonight. 
It  was  only  fair,  I  thought,  if  there's 
a  chance  I'll  be  unavailable  for  taxi- 
ing and  errands  lor  five  afternoons 
In  I'  He  ( '.liristmas. 

"They'll  guess  you're  a  woman," 
decided  16  year-old  Ted.  "Besides, 
your  eyes  aren't  blue,  you're  not  fat, 
.\nd  your  voice  is  too  high." 


"Some  Santas  have  brown  eyes," 
I  argued.  "I  can  make  myself  plump 
with  pillows.  And,"  I  spoke  in  the 
man's  tone  I'd  practiced,  "my  voice- 
can  be  deep." 

"You're  too  kind  to  people,"  Ted 
continued.  "Kids  have  to  be  a  bit 
scared  of  Santa." 

"How  much  time  will  this  take?" 
my   husband   asked. 

"Two  hours  on  five  afternoons."  I 
discreetly  didn't  mention  the  hour 
and  a  half  for  dressing  and  driving 
to  and  from  town. 

"Is  it  worth  while?"  he  persisted. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  I 
thought  it  was.  To  be  with  small 
children  again;  for  the  fun  and  ad- 
venture of  acting  the  part,  but  most 
of  all  because  I  had  the  feeling  that 
here  I  would  rediscover  the  essence 
of  Christmas. 

"I  think  it  is,"  I  said  firmly. 

Linda,  13,  threw  her  arms  around 
me.  "How  wonderful,  Mommy!  I 
never  dreamed  you'd  do  this."  Then : 
"Of  course,  I'd  be  embarrassed  to 
death  if  any  of  my  friends  knew  it 
was  my  mother." 

"You  three  are  the  only  ones 
who'll  know,"  I  promised. 

December  16,  Noon:  I  was  still 
doing  breakfast  dishes  when  Mr. 
Clark  phoned.  "Could  you  come  to 
my  office  in  about  an  hour?"  he 
asked  me.  I  assured  him  I'd  he  glad 
to.  I  didn't  know  whether  Mr.  Clark 
was  merely  going  to  talk  to  me, 
whether  I  was  to  he  a  pinch-hit 
Santa,  or  whether  1  could  he  Santa 
himself. 

So  that  I  would  look  fatter,  1 
dressed  in  a  lull  skirt  and  baggy 
sweater.  I  pinned  up  my  hair  to 
keep    it    from    curling    around    my 


face.  I  stuffed  two  pillows  into  a 
suitcase;  I  might  need  them  if  they 
let  me  try  on  Santa's  outfit.  Then  I 
drove  into  town. 

At  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  I 
was  shown  into  the  ladies'  lounge, 
where  a  woman  was  unpacking  a 
large  box. 

"I'm  Mrs.  Clark,"  she  introduced 
herself,  "and  I'm  going  to  help  you 
dress.  Imagine  a  mother's  being 
Santa!"  She  seemed  to  assume  that 
I  had  the  assignment. 

Together  we  fitted  the  full  trousers 
and  pulled  on  the  boots.  With  a  wide 
black  belt  she  strapped  my  pillows 
tight  under  the  red  jacket.  She 
showed  me  how  to  wear  a  helmet- 
like, one-piece  wig  and  beard. 

I  looked  into  the  mirror.  Under 
my  thick  eyebrows  pencilled  grayish 
white,  my  eyes  winked  at  me — full 
of  secrets.  "I  do  look  like  Santa!" 
I  exclaimed  happily. 

"Of  course."  Mrs.  Clark  directed 
me  to  a  big  chair,  which  was  to  be 
moved  to  the  house  on  the  green. 

I  placed  my  boots  wide  apart  and 
my  hands  on  the  chair  arms. 

Mrs.  Clark  called  over  her  shoul- 
der: "Clarence!"  A  tall,  severe-look 
ing  man  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
Here  was   my  first  test. 

"How  are  you,  my  little  lad,  and 
what  are  you  wishing  for?"  I  boomed 
at  him.  His  lined  face  smiled.  "You're 
making  town  history,  Mrs.  Bonnell. 
Our  first  woman  Santa!"  He  looked 
at  me  again  and  chuckled.  "You  be- 
gin Tuesday.  I've  arranged  for  a 
dressing  room  just  across  the  street 
from  the  green." 

I  nodded.  In  my  excitement,  I 
was  at  raid  that  my  voice  might 
climb  from  baritone  to  soprano  and 
Mr.  ("lark   might   change  his  mind. 
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"Here  1  am,  installed  in  my  big  chair 

waiting  for  my  first  visitors.  'You  loo\  great,' 

Bill  says.   'Your  secret's  safe.' " 


December  20,  my  first  day:   I'm 

writing  in  Santa's  notebook  while 
waiting  for  visitors.  Here  I  am,  in- 
stalled in  my  big  chair  in  the  little 
red  clapboard  house.  A  path  has  been 
shoveled  to  the  entrance  door;  at 
the  exit  it  continues  out  through  the 
snowy  park. 

Bill,  the  policeman,  enters.  "You 
look  great,"  he  says.  "Your  secret's 
safe  with  me.  I'll  be  in  and  out  if 
you  need  me  for  anything."  He 
shows  me  how  to  use  the  record 
player  and  God  Rest  Ye  Merry 
Gentlemen  croons  over  the  park. 
"When  you've  got  too  many  kids, 
I'll  run  the  machine,"  he  promises. 

Now,  here  come  my  first  visitors — 
a  mother,  holding  a  baby  and  lead- 
ing a  little  girl. 

"Go  right  up,"  the  mother  urges. 
"Santa    is    not    going    to    eat    you." 


December  21:  The  end  of  my  sec- 
ond day — and  I've  had  plenty  of 
visitors.  Both  evenings  my  own  chil- 
dren have  asked,  "What  do  the  kids 
wish  for?"  so  I'm  keeping  a  list  in 
my  Santa's  notebook. 

My  first  frightened  visitor  asked 
for  a  rattle  for  her  baby  sister.  An- 
other girl  politely  shook  my  hand 
and  announced,  "I  want  a  trip  to 
Florida."  (Her  mother  nodded.)  A 
small  boy,  coming  alone,  said  he  was 
wishing  for  a  hamburger.  (I  found 
out  from  Bill  where  he  lives  and  I 
will  see  that  he  gets  a  package  of 
meat.) 

One  plump  little  girl  recited  the 
names  of  all  her  dolls:  "Mary  Ellen, 
Lucinda,  Robbie,  Dick,  and  Janie." 
She'd  like  new  clothes  for  them  all. 
Then,  while  I  was  listening  to  a  small 
boy's  description  of  a  special  train 


"with  lights  inside  of  it  and  daddies 
coming  out  the  door,"  the  girl  came 
back,  sobbing.  She'd  forgotten  to 
mention  Geraldine.  "She's  the  oldest, 
with  a  rash  on  her  face,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  we  get  a 
boy  who,  as  Bill  says,  "is  wise  to 
Santa  and  likes  to  show  it."  Today 
one  burly  nine-year-old  yelled,  "I 
want  the  Queen  Mary!" 

Bill  had  him  outside  shoveling 
snow,  in  a  jiffy. 

On  the  other  hand  a  few  children, 
too  shy  to  talk,  give  me  their  hand, 
smile  sideways,  and  look  at  the 
Christmas  tree. 

One  boy  of  five  whispered  his 
wish:  "A  big  Christmas  tree."  His 
mother  prodded  him  to  "tell  Santa 
something  else,"  but  he  merely 
fingered   a   gold   ornament   and    re- 
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8  Practical  Ways 

to  Put   (  Uf    ,  | 

Back  in  Your 

E  ACH  CHRISTMAS  season 
there  are  shouts  of  "Commercial- 
ism!" and  "Put  Christ  hack  in 
Christmas!"  But  if  these  shouters 
stopped  long  enough  to  ask  humhly, 
"How  can  I  put  Christ  in  my 
Christmas?"  they  could  be  guided 
by  these  suggestions: 

1.  Attend  the  services  in  your 
church. 

2.  Give  gifts  to  those  outside  your 
circle  of  family  and  friends  who 
cannot  repay  you  in  kind.  Break  the 
habit  of  gift  swapping. 

3.  Write  a  note  of  appreciation 
to  someone  who,  during  the  year, 
did  some  outstanding  public  work 
in  an  unselfish  manner,  or  whose 
words  or  deeds  were  an  inspiration 
to  you.  Written  words  are  especially 
appreciated. 

4.  Phone  or  call  on  some  lonely 
person  and  wish  him  a  Merry 
Christmas.  You  may  be  his  only 
caller  the  whole  season. 

5.  Send  a  cash  gift  through  a 
church  or  charitable  channel  to 
needy  people  overseas.  You  will  be 
helping  people  who  will  never  know 
their  benefactor.  Remember,  when 
you  give  alms,  give  them  in  secret, 
and  "your  Father  who  sees  in  secret 
will   reward   you."    (Matthew   6:4.) 

6.  Invite  someone  to  eat  Christ- 
mas dinner  with  you — a  foreign  stu- 
dent, perhaps,  who  cannot  repay 
you  in  kind.  Remember  also  that 
"When  you  give  a  feast,  invite  the 
poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the 
blind,  and  you  will  be  blessed,  be- 
cause they  cannot  repay  you." 
(Luke   14:13-14.) 

7.  Provide  your  minister  with  a 
cash  gift  for  someone  in  need,  speci- 
fying that  he  not  reveal  your  name. 

8.  Get  down  on  your  knees  and 
I  hank  God  that  you  are  living  in  a 
land  so  blessed  with  riches  that  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  be  on  the  giv- 
ing instead  oi  the  receiving  end1 

— Graham  R.  Hodges 
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peated,  "Just  a   Christmas  tree." 

I  understood  his  wish.  It's  what 
we  all  long  for — the  wonder  and 
magic  and  beauty  of  Christmas. 

December  23:  At  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  I  walked  across  the  park 
to  a  lot  filled  with  Christmas  trees. 
I  strode  slowly  in  my  Santa  Claus 
boots,  handing  out  caramels  and  tin- 
sel decorations  to  the  children. 

Suddenly  a  worn-looking  woman 
with  a  scarf  over  her  head  ap- 
proached. In  a  foreign  accent,  she 
made  me  understand  that  she  wanted 
Santa  to  visit  her  invalid  child,  who 
had  to  learn  to  walk  again.  "We  pay 
you,"  she  promised  brokenly  as  she 
handed  me  an  address  written  in  pur- 
ple ink.  I  assured  her  I'd  be  there, 
but  explained  that  Santa  could  take 
no  pay.  .  .  . 

I'm  back  from  my  visit  now.  I'm 
watching  a  stew  in  my  kitchen  while 
I  write  in  the  Santa  notebook. 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  a  tenement, 
Mrs.  Winkleman — that,  I  learned, 
was  the  worried  mother's  name — 
opened  her  kitchen  door  and  led  me 
through  two  unheated  rooms  to 
Rosa's  bed. 

A  wan-faced  little  girl  propped  up 
with  pillows  said  solemnly,  "Hi," 
and  Mrs.  Winkleman  motioned  me 
to  a  chair  next  to  an  electric  heater. 

"I  leave  you,  Rosa,  for  a  nice  visit 
with  Santa  Claus,"  she  said  to  the 
child.  For  a  moment  she  stroked  the 
crutches  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  while 
she  looked  at  me  beseechingly.  I 
tried  to  guess  what  she  wanted.  I  felt 
as  if  I  was  being  asked  for  something 
outside  of  my  Santa  Claus  role. 

Luckily,  Rosa  was  eager  to  talk.  "I 
know  you  sit  on  the  village  green 
next  to  a  big  Christmas  tree.  I'd  like 
one,  too — over  there."  She  waved  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

I  promised  I'd  remember.  "And  do 
you  have  another  wish?" 

"A  box  of  paints." 

Because  most  children  expected  it, 
I  asked,  "Have  you  been  a  good 
girl?"  She  slid  down  in  the  bed, 
in  rning  her  lace  sideways.  "The 
crutches.  They  hurt.  1  don't  use 
them  when  Mr.  Doctor  tells  me  to." 

I  began  to  understand  what  Mrs. 
Winkleman  wanted.  "Would  you 
like  to  give  your  mother  a  present.-" 
I  asked  so  gently  that  my  voice  was 
almost  not  like  Santa's. 


Rosa  sat  up  eagerly.  "You  mean 
you  bring  it  to  me  and  I  give  it?" 

"No,  Rosa.  Something  much  bet- 
ter. You  try  to  walk  with  your  doc- 
tor's help  tonight  and  tomorrow. 
And  on  Christmas  Day  you  walk 
to  a  chair  under  the  tree.  That's  your 
mother's  present." 

Rosa  made  a  face.  "I'll  hurt."  Then, 
slowly.  "But  I'll  try — for  Mama's 
present." 

On  my  way  downstairs,  on  every 
floor  I  saw  children's  heads  peeking 
from  doorways.  I  left  a  scattering  of 
caramels  and  a  small  pile  of  decora- 
tions on  each  top  step.  And  I  found 
myself  wishing  that  Santa  had  an 
even  greater  power  than  giving  gifts 
— that  of  making  people  well. 

December  24:  The  afternoon  of 
Christmas  Eve.  I  have  had  few  visi- 
tors. Most  children  are  at  home, 
wrapping  small  gifts  for  their  parents 
or  helping  with  the  baking  and 
decorating. 

Bill's  wife  has  sent  me  a  box  of 
Christmas  goodies  and  a  note:  "I 
thought  you  wouldn't  have  time  for 
extras  yourself." 

As  I  take  the  package  in  from  my 
entrance,  where  it  was  left,  I  see  a 
thin  snow  sleeting  across  the  streets. 
Soon  I'll  be  going  home.  I  won't 
bother  changing  my  clothes;  I'll  drive 
in  my  Santa  suit. 

Ted  will  have  brought  in  our  tree 
that  has  stood  for  a  week,  lashed  to 
an  oak  in  the  yard.  Mixed  with  the 
smell  of  pine,  will  be  hints  of  vanilla 
and  ginger  from  Linda's  baking.  And 
my  husband  will  be  banging  at  the 
door,  his  arms  laden  with  the  sur- 
prises he  always  leaves  to  the  last. 

Many  Christmases  are  mine  this 
year.  Pictures  will  flash  in  between 
the  light  of  our  tree:  a  little  girl 
smiling  at  her  baby  sister  and  her 
first  rattle:  another  smoothing  the 
clothes  of  six  doll  children;  the  won- 
der in  the  eyes  of  a  boy  looking  up 
at  his  own  tree,  Rosa's  set  face  as 
she  drags  herself  on  her  crutches — 
and  her  mother's  joy. 

Playing  Santa  has  shown  me  some- 
thing that  is  always  there,  but  th.it 
is  intensified  by  Christmas — the  love 
people  have,  one  for  another.  And 
because  of  this  love  1  will  leel  certain, 
as  we  set  our  small  creche  on  the 
pine-decorated  mantel,  that  many  are 
ready  to  follow  Him  who  will  be 
born  again  tonight. 
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Here's  an  idea  for  a  new  family  tradition: 


Hang  Your  Memories  on  a  Christ 


ree: 


H, 


.AVE  YOU  ever  thought  of 
hanging  memories  on  your  Christ- 
mas tree?  We've  done  it  ever  since 
our  marriage,  using  tiny  symbols  of 
each  year's  most  treasured  experi- 
ence. 

For  our  first  year,  there  hangs  on 
our  tree  a  plain  gold  wedding  ring. 
This  one  was  found  on  my  parents' 
farm  and  so  has  the  added  value  of 
reminding  us  of  happy  childhood 
days. 

For  the  second  year,  there's  a  snap- 
shot of  our  first  church,  a  student 
charge  at  Kirkland,  111.  It  was  a  won- 
derful church  that  accepted  us  with 
all  our  immaturity,  problems,  and 
impulsive  ideas,  and  helped  us  gain 
self-confidence. 

Then  there  is  the  toy  car,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  many  hours  we  spent 
traveling  to  and  from  seminary — 
snow-blocked  roads,  empty  gas  tanks, 
lack  of  sleep.  And  the  miniature 
diploma,  symbol  of  my  then-new 
scholastic  degree. 

Some  years  more  than  one  im- 
portant event  happened.  That  was 
certainly  true  of  our  fourth  year. 
Kenney,  my  husband,  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  and  our 
first  child,  a  daughter,  was  born.  For 
that  eventful  year  we  added  a  new 
little  sheepskin  for  Kenney  and  a  tiny 
ceramic  angel  for  Ann. 

The  fifth  year  was  harder.  In  the 
face  of  some  seemingly  insurmount- 
able emotional  problems,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  psychiatric  help,  an 
experience  which  eventually  proved 
to  be  rewarding.  To  symbolize  it  all, 
we  finally  settled  on  a  small  doll- 
house  couch. 

Each  year,  too,  we  lovingly  hang 
a  small  white  picket  fence  on  our 
tree,  a  remembrance  of  our  church 
in  Wautoma,  Wis.  It  reminds  us  of 
Kenney's  successful  efforts  to  build 
a  fence  around  the  parsonage  yard 
to  keep  our  children  off  the  high- 
way. It  also  helps  us  remember  the 
many  fine  people  who  came  through 
the  gate,  bringing  their  problems, 
friendships,  and  love. 


On  the  seventh  year,  we  added  a 
small  white  baby  shoe,  one  of  a  pair 
which  our  10 {/2 -pound  baby  boy 
was  too  chubby  to  wear.  It  also  re- 
calls the  happy  day  on  which  that 
boy,   Barth,   was  born. 

The  year  when  all  our  family  re- 
ceived the  polio  shots  we  added  a 
toy  hypodermic  needle  to  our  collec- 
tion. That  same  year  we  made  a 
January  trip  to  Florida  with  a  bor- 
rowed station  wagon  and  trailer; 
now  the  toy  tire  on  our  tree  brings 
many  smiles  as  we  remember  the 
two  new  tires  we  had  to  buy  out  of 
our  meager  vacation  fund. 

Completing  the  payments  on  a 
$1,000  debt  was  a  real  accomplish- 
ment for  the  next  year,  our  ninth 
as  a  family.  A  small  purse  conspicu- 
ously suspended  from  a  low  branch 
brings  back  this  pleasant  experience. 

Last  year  we  bought  a  cottage  near 
a  lake.  Our  small  daughter  casually 
named  it,  "Cottage-To-Live-In." 
This  one-room  structure  is  a  haven 
of  quiet  and  peace.  Here  we  find 
time  to  stretch  our  minds  and  spirits. 
Here  there  is  time  also  to  stretch  our 
bodies  by  raking  leaves,  cleaning  up 
the  beach,  and  swimming.  Here  we 
find  time  to  pray  under  the  stars 
with  our  children.  The  "Cottage-To- 
Live-In"  on  our  tree  is  a  dime -store 
toy  house  painted  for  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  original. 

Last  year,  too,  we  moved  to  a  new 
church  and  new  friends.  One  of 
these,  a  lady  named  Ducklow,  pre- 
sented us  with  a  tiny  duck  for  our 
tree — with  misgivings  about  "the 
conceit"  of  her  wanting  us  to  remem- 
ber the  year  that  we  met  them.  That 
little  duck  will  help  us  always  to  re- 
member not  only  her  family's  warm 
friendship,  but  all  the  fine  people  we 
have  met  and  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties our  new  situation  presented. 

These  are  the  memories  we  hang 
on  our  Christmas  tree.  How  about 
you?  Wouldn't  you  enjoy  reliving 
the  big  events  in  your  life  each  time 
you  look  at  your  tree?  It's  easy  and 
it's  fun. 


By  Marge  Kegel  man 
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James  G.  Patton,  a  Baptist,  is  president 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Charles  B.  Shuman,  a  Methodist, 
is  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


AIIDMOMH    po\\  WOW 


Should  the  U.S. 
Give  Surplus  Grain 
to  Needy  Countries? 


"Food  for  Peace"  is  a  slogan  as  winsome  as  a  pre- 
Christmas  child.  But  when  it  is  translated  into  a  program, 
even  experts  disagree. 

About  $4.5  billion  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  products 
went  overseas  during  the  1959-60  fiscal  year — that's  about 
one  sixth  of  all  that  U.S.  farmers  produced.  Some  30 
per  cent  of  these  exports  moved  outside  regular  com- 
mercial markets  through  special  channels  set  up  by  our 
government  to  permit  sales  for  foreign  currencies,  barter, 
and  outright  gifts  by  the  government  itself  and  by  volun- 
tary agencies. 

Yet  Uncle  Sam  still  has  enormous  surpluses  stored 
in  those  metal  buildings  so  conspicuously  clustered  across 
America's  fruited  plains.  Despite  governmental  limita- 
tions on  land  farmed,  America  at  mid-1960  had  1.4  bil- 
lion bushels  of  that  most  troublesome  of  the  surplus 
crops,  wheat.  Just  storage  and  financing  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  is  costing  more  than  $1.2  million  a  day. 
Some  of  these  products  are  donated  by  the  government 
to  the  Share  Our  Surplus  program  and  other  church 
and  private  relief  agencies  for  distribution  to  hungry 
people  abroad. 

Could  more  of  this  carry-over  be  given  away  to  the 
needy  overseas  in  ways  that  would  really  help?  That's 
the  basic  question  we  put  to  the  presidents  of  America's 
two  largest  farm  organizations.  Here  arc  their  thoughtful 
answers.— YOUR  EDITORS. 
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^Technical  assistance 
would  do  more  good' 

.  .  .  claims  Charles  B.  Shuman 


M, 


.ANY  PEOPLE  believe  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  miser, 
sitting  on  a  huge  hoard  of  food  while  millions  around 
the  world  are  starving.  Such  is  hardly  the  case. 

Any  country  unable  to  feed  its  hungry  needs  only  to 
ask  us  for  help;  our  President  can  act  immediately.  Out- 
right gifts  from  our  farm  surplus  stockpiles  average 
about  $125  million  per  year.  And  under  Public  Law  480, 
enacted  in  1954,  we  accept  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
"soft"  currencies  of  dollar-short  nations  as  payment  for 
surplus  farm  commodities. 

To  answer  Together's  question:  Yes,  we  should  share 
our  abundance  by  giving  surplus  grain  to  needy  nations. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing!  A  more  pertinent 
question  would  be:  Should  this  gift  and  discount  sale 
program  be  expanded?  That  is  not  a  question  to  be  an- 
swered entirely  on  sentimental  grounds.  Here  are  some 
hardheaded  but  pertinent  facts  to  consider: 

1.  Most  of  the  $9  billion  worth  of  government-held 
surplus  crops  is  not  acceptable  as  human  food — even 
for  the  hungry.  Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  present  U.S. 
stockpile  consists  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  feed  grains  for 
livestock.  Most  of  the  remainder  is  wheat,  not  readily 
acceptable  to  the  world's  hungry  rice  eaters. 

2.  Giving  surplus  grain  to  needy  nations  does  not 
ensure  relief  of  hunger.  Gifts  and  P.L.  480  sales  are 
made  from  government  to  government,  and  often  our 
grain  is  sold  for  cash  to  replenish  a  depleted  national 
treasury.  Hungry  people  have  been  used  as  an  excuse  to 
secure  gifts  or  loans  to  bolster  several  sagging  socialistic 
economies — at  our  expense! 

Considerable  evidence  indicates  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  relieving  hunger  is  through  private  and  church 
relief  organizations,  not  through  government  channels. 
Surplus  stocks  are  available  to  these  agencies,  and  in 
the  past  four  years  101  countries  have  received  more  than 
$1  billion  worth  of  commodities  through  these  groups.* 

3.  Hunger  results  from  low  productivity,  low  purchas- 
ing power — not  shortage  of  food.  Ignorance  and  shortage 
of  capital  are  the  twin  causes  of  low  individual  produc- 
tivity, which  causes  a  low  standard  of  living  and  hunger. 
A  relatively  small  expenditure  for  technical  assistance  to 
help  increase  native  agricultural  production  will  do  more 
to  relieve  hunger  than  billions  of  surplus  give  aways. 

4.  Surplus  dumping  programs,  either  through  gifts 
or  P.L.  480,  injure  the  domestic  agricultural  producers 
of  the  nations  we  intend  to  help.  Even  food-deficient 
nations  depend  upon  their  own  farmers  for  most  of  their 
food.  Great  increases  in  our  surplus  disposal  operations 
would  weaken  or  destroy  local  markets  and  jeopardize 
basic  food  supplies.  Surplus  give-away  programs  not  only 
discourage  the  needed  food-production  increases  of  these 
countries,  but  also  depress  world  farm  prices  and  injure 

*  The  Methodist  Committee  for  Overseas  Relief  participates  through 
Church   World  Service,  the  joint   Protestant   program. 


the  agriculture  of  competing  nations.  Any  distribution 
program  which  amounts  to  dumping  our  surpluses 
abroad  could  scarcely  be  called  a  Christian  use  of  food 
— or  one  conducive  to  peace. 

Clearly,  there  are  serious  limitations  on  surplus  dis 
posal  schemes.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
continue  or  even  expand  our  giving.  But  quite  apart 
from  their  effects  overseas,  we  should  not  expect  such 
efforts  to  solve  our  farm  problems  at  home.  We  have 
developed  the  ability  to  produce  farm  stocks  far  beyond 
marketable  proportions.  This  capacity  is  a  blessing,  but 
if  we  use  it  to  grow  crops  for  storage  in  government 
warehouses  we  are  wasting  valuable  natural  resources. 

Government-pricing  and  production-control  programs 
have  failed,  but  some  politicians  refuse  to  face  that  fact. 
This  explains  current  agitation  for  huge  foreign  give- 
away programs.  Those  who  favor  continued  government 
subsidies  and  regimentation  of  farmers  want  to  sweep 
their  mistakes  under  the  foreign-aid  rug. 

The  world's  hunger  and  the  U.S.  farm  problem  are 
entirely  separate  matters.  One  is  humanitarian,  the  other 
economic.  As  Christians  we  must  be  concerned  so  long 
as  there  is  hunger  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Paul's  advice 
still  speaks  pertinently:  "If  I  give  away  all  I  have,  and  if 
I  deliver  my  body  to  be  burned,  but  have  not  love,  I  gain 
nothing."  (1  Corinthians  13:3.) 

Considering  the  world's  current  population  explosion, 
it  is  comforting  indeed  to  know  that  vast  potentials  of 
food  and  fiber  production  remain  untapped.  If  present 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge  were  applied  to  all 
the  world's  tillable  acres,  we  could  produce  enough  food 
to  maintain  a  level  of  nutrition  equal  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
for  all  the  world's  present  people — plus  millions  yet  to 
come.  The  keys  that  will  unlock  the  doors  of  that  new 
day  are  better  education  and  training  for  people  in  back- 
ward areas,  increased  private-capital  investment  to  build 
job-providing  industry  in  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
healthy,  expanding,  two-way  trade  by  all  nations.  Prac- 
ticing the  kind  of  love  that  Paul  told  the  Corinthians 
about,  Christian  America  can  help  provide  these  keys. 

If  we  were  to  give  away  all  our  surplus  supplies,  the 
legions  of  hungry  people  would  be  reduced  only  slightly, 
only  temporarily.  Our  capacity  to  feed  others  is  limited; 
our  ability  to  help  others  help  themselves  is  not.  Techni- 
cal assistance,  new  schools,  exchanges  of  people  and  ideas, 
and  trade  of  goods  are  means  to  that  end. 

Shall  we  help  relieve  hunger  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world?  Certainly!  But  let's  be  sure  that  we 
do  it  in  a  manner  that  will  help  them  develop,  not 
become  permanently  dependent  on  our  charity. 


?Yes,  but  gifts  can  be 
only  temporary  measures' 

.  .  .  asserts  James  G.  Patton 

J.  HE  QUESTION  of  giving  away  our  surplus  grain 
is  actually  two  questions:  Do  we  have  a  moral  respon- 
sibility to  share  our  abundance?  And,  is  it  practical  for 
us  to  try?  No  other  people  in  history  have  had  to  face 
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these  issues.  Never  before  has  it  been  possible  for  any 
nation  to  produce  enough  food  to  eliminate  the  scourge 
of  hunger  everywhere. 

The  approach  of  Christmas,  like  no  other  time  of 
year,  makes  us  acutely  aware  of  our  country's  material 
good  fortune  and  keenly  conscious  of  the  social  concern 
implicit  in  our  religious  faith.  Few  Bible  quotations  are 
more  familiar — or  more  demanding  on  the  Christian 
conscience — than  the  words  of  Jesus  quoted  by  Luke: 
"Every  one  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will  much  be 
required  .  .  ."  (Luke  12:48.) 

As  one  of  the  most  fortunate  "have"  nations  in  the 
world,  we  Americans  are  indeed  responsible  for  the 
millions  who  have  not.  Food-sharing  programs  under 
Public  Law  480  and  the  establishment  of  a  peace-food 
administration  to  co-ordinate  efforts  in  this  field  are 
positive  steps  to  meet  this  country's  moral  obligation 
to  its  less-developed  world  neighbors. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  of  course,  that  this  is  not 
just  a  responsibility  of  farmers.  The  burden  of  sharing 
our  surpluses  should  be  borne  by  all  the  people  of  our 
country  through  national  policy.  Farmers  should  partici- 
pate the  same  as  everyone  else.  What  they  or  their  city 
cousins  choose  to  do  through  voluntary  efforts  like 
CARE,  CROP,  the  Heifer  Project,  or  church  programs 
is  an  individual  matter.  Certainly  these  humanitarian 
projects  deserve  strong  support.  But  the  main  gifts  should 
be  made  by  our  government.  Existing  limited  programs 
(including  grants  under  P.L.  480)  should  be  expanded 
and  strengthened,  and  new  programs  and  agencies  es- 
tablished to  permit  the  fullest  possible  use  of  U.S.  produc- 
tive capacity. 

As  I  see  it,  the  U.S.  for  many  years  will  have  more 
agricultural  commodities  than  the  commercial  market 
will  absorb.  Our  problem — and  the  challenge  to  our 
Christian  morality — is  to  utilize  them  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Having  accepted  the  dimensions  of  our  moral  respon- 
sibility, let  us  move  on  to  the  question  of  how  we  can 
make  our  food  available  where  it  is  needed — without 
doing  more  damage  in  the  long  run  than  the  good  that 
can  be  done  in  an  emergency  situation.  The  first  prac- 
tical consideration  is  this:  Can  we  afford  to  invest,  say, 
a  billion  dollars  in  giving  away  agricultural  commodi- 
ties? One  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  already 
spending  75  cents  of  every  federal  tax  dollar  for  defense. 
By  comparison,  the  cost  of  supplying  farm  surpluses  to 


tin  vast  number  of  needy  people  overseas  would  be  small. 

Our  defense  dollars  are  committed  to  peace-preserving 
efforts.  The  peace  mileage  we  would  get  out  of  these 
diverted  dollars  would  far  outdistance  their  value  in 
military  investments.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois 
recently  declared  that  a  lack  of  competitive  bidding  on 
defense  contracts  fritters  away  two  to  three  billion  dollars 
a  year.  Wringing  this  water  out  of  our  defense  budget 
and  applying  it  to  programs  of  distributing  grain  could 
cure  two  ills — nutritional  deficiency  abroad  and  fiscal 
waste  at  home. 

Besides  considering  the  cost,  we  must  also  ask  whether 
shipment  of  grain  to  needy  countries  would  work  for  or 
against  their  efforts  to  become  self-sufficient.  Recent 
estimates  of  the  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
indicate  that  the  seemingly  mountainous  surpluses  of 
grain  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  actually  would  satisfy 
needs  of  the  world's  food-deficient  areas  for  only  about 
two  months. 

This  suggests  that  our  gifts  of  grain,  at  best,  can  be 
only  temporary  measures  at  the  points  of  greatest  need. 
Unless  our  gifts  stimulate  development  of  the  receiving 
nations,  they  contribute  to  no  long-range  solutions. 
Potentially,  the  best  prospect  for  permanently  alleviating 
hunger  is  to  expand  greatly  the  production  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  themselves.  Before  such  growth  comes, 
however,  international  financing  and  distribution  ma- 
chinery should  be  set  up.  The  areas  of  greatest  need 
are  the  same  areas  where  agriculture  is  a  dominant  fact 
of  national  economic  life.  Any  major  change  in  agricul- 
ture could  multiply  problems  by  depressing  this  chief 
source  of  income. 

A  third  practical  consideration  is  that  our  gifts  of 
grain  can  be  valuable  if  they  feed  into  a  recipient  coun- 
try's developing  economy  as  a  capital  resource.  Raw  capi- 
tal in  the  form  of  food  stocks  can  be  applied  directly  to 
the  creation  of  economy-building  projects  like  dams, 
power  stations,  highways,  bridges,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
irrigation  and  drainage  systems.  Eventually,  I  suggest,  a 
world  economic  union  could  make  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  to  member  governments,  private  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals  for  works  of  this  kind. 

Along  with  such  an  economic  union,  a  world  food  and 
fiber  bank  should  be  created  to  rationalize  production, 
increase  consumption,  eliminate  undesirable  speculation, 
and  generally  level  off  agricultural  peaks  and  valleys. 
The  bank's  activities  could  involve  international  trade 
agreements,  concessional  sales,  grants,  and  barter  trade. 

Yes,  it  is  both  moral  and  practical  for  us  to  give  our 
grain  stocks  to  needy  people.  In  doing  so,  of  course,  we 
must  avoid  the  attitude  and  appearance  of  "big  brother" 
sacrifice.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  afford  to 
make  grants  to  needy  nations,  but  rather,  can  we  afford 
not  to? 


DEPT.  OF   AGRICULTURE 
COMMODITY   CREDIT   CORP. 
RESERVE  GRAIN  STORAGE 
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CHRISTMAS,  through  the  eyes  of  a  child,  is  a  time 
of  wonder  and  magic,  starshine  and  tinsel— but  more 
than  that,  it  is  a  time  of  closeness  only  a  child  may  feel 
for  the  Babe  in  a  Manger.  If  Christmas  is  too  com- 
mercial, adults  made  it  so;  for  children  do  not  think 
of  it  that  way.  To  remind  you  how  they  feel,  Together 
proudly  presents  eight  pages  of  Christmas,  as  seen  by 
children.  These  pictures  were  selected  from  over  1,000 
submitted  by  our  Small  Fry  after  they  were  invited  to 
send  us  their  drawings  last  December. 
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Children  write  and  draw  as  they  feel,  without  guile  or  self-consciousness. 

And  li\e  Constance  Morris  of  Millburn,  N.  ].,  they  believe  in  presents! 


Small  Fry  are  brief 

and  to  the  point.  "The 

nicest  thing  about 

Christmas  is  when  Grandma 

comes  to  see  us'.' 

Karen  Klose,  8,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

chose  this  theme.  One  would 

suspect,  however,  that  there 

might— just  might— be 

something  for  Karen  in  one 

of  those  traveling  bags! 
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Children  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  things. 

Mary  Alguire,  8,  of  Elgin,  111.,  explains: 

'The  wise  men  brought  presents  to  baby  Jesus. 

That's  why  we  give  presents  to  our  relatives 

and  friends'.'  One  little  girl  said  she'd 

"like  a  new  baby  brother  like  Jesus'.' 


****** 


M040&  »**  F^'"^  *P* 
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"For  unto  you  is  born  this 
day  in  the  city  of  David 
a  baby  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord'.'  Children  know 
how  to  tell  important  things 
with  simplicity.  That's 
why  Nancy  Katterheinrich,  8, 
of  New  Knoxville,  Ohio, 
chose  her  angel  to  announce 
the  most  important  news 
event  of  all  time. 


A  donkey,  an  angel,  and 

pigeons  adorn  the  Nativity 

scene  drawn  by  Mchnda  Robinson, 

6,  of  Newark,  N.  Y.  "I  like  (he 

Manger  best  at  Christmas 

because  I  li\e  the  animals  in  it 

and  Baby  Jesus... 

the  pigeons  are  cooing 

Jesus  to  sleep'.' 
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Sonjia  Gundersen,  10,  of  La\ewood,  N.  /., 

places  herself  alone  on  the  front  seat  at  church, 

as  if  her  preacher  were  talking  only  to  her. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  way  it  seems  to  Sonjia,  who  writes: 

"I  li\e  to  hear  the  Minister  tell  the  Christmas  story  in  Church, 

better  than  to  read  it  myself  or  to  have  Mommy 

and  Daddy  read  it  to  me.  It  fust  sounds  nicer  in  Church'.' 
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Small  Fry  feel  and  see 

things  others  can't.  When 

Monroe  Payne,  7,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

too\  up  his  crayons,  he 

produced  an  abstract  design  of 

bright  Christmas  colors. 


"My  picture  shows  some 

little  boys  and  girls 

ma\e  a  lady  in  a  wheel  chair 

happy  by  singing 

carols  to  her..'! 

— Janet  Sue  Siddens 
Fruita,  Colo. 
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NOW,  do  you  remember  how  it  was?  Had  you  for- 
gotten some  of  the  nice  things  about  Christmas? 

For  most  of  us,  even  in  these  days  of  over- 
commercialization,  Christmas  is  still  the  season 
when  the  step  is  lighter,  the  smile  easier,  the  hand- 
clasp warmer.  For  one,  the  day  brings  memories  of 
a  Christmas  long  ago  when  cold  wind  whined 
around  a  chimney  now  crumbled  away  —  and 
brought  a  jackknife  in  a  stocking;  for  another, 
Christmas  will  always  mean  dissipation  and  un- 
wrapped gifts  piled  high  under  a  tree. 

But  for  all  of  us,  Christmas  should  mean  one 
thing:  the  birthday  of  the  Child  of  Bethlehem  on 
a  night  when  a  star  shone  brightly  overhead.  For 
that  star  still  shines  for  all  of  us. 


"/  tried  to  draw  Jesus 

with  his  birthday  ca\e,  but  I  didn't 

\noiv  how  many  candles  to  put'! 

— Holly  Jill  Jenney,  5, 
Lawrcnccville,  III. 


Chri'sTrnqs      I* 
Jess's      birth*/* 

Even     T/je^imal* 
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There  was  a  nobility  about  Uncle  Torn  that  could  not  be  measured 

by  the  ivorld's  usual  standards.  -—.  T  -w-^  .     -  - 

j^-tt^.        He  Did  the 


LITTLE 
THINGS 


The  others  were  critical,  but 

his   words  of  support  encouraged 

me  to  follow  the  Lord's  way. 


By  WALTER  L.  GATES 


U, 


NCLE  Tom  Elmore  has  been 
gone  for  several  years  now.  But  the 
inspiration  he  gave  me,  a  timid  coun- 
try boy  who  wanted  to  be  a  preacher, 
still  lingers  in  my  mind  as  I  near 
the  quarter-century  mark  as  a  Meth- 
odist minister. 

In  the  last  24  years,  I've  served 
laymen  who  were  professional  men, 
and  laborers,  young  mothers  and 
elderly  grandmothers.  All  inspired 
me  in  some  way — but  only  Uncle 
Tom  did  the  little  extra  things  that 
most  of  us  overlook.  And  in  his 
thoughtfulness  he  revealed  the  no- 
bility of  small  deeds. 

I  knew  him  first  as  a  coachman 
for  a  wealthy  woman.  Later,  when 
his  wife  died,  he  came  to  live  with 


his  daughter  across  the  road  from 
my  dad's  home.  Although  he  at- 
tended services  at  our  village  church 
in  Virginia  he  never  took  his  stand 
with  the  Christians.  But  one  night 
Uncle  Tom  was  converted.  He  pro- 
fessed his  faith  in  Christ  and  from 
then  on  took  his  stand  for  God. 

Evenings,  when  the  sun  had 
settled  behind  the  mountain  peaks, 
Uncle  Tom  would  head  for  church. 
He  was  always  on  hand  for  the  open- 
ing hymn.  He  never  led  in  prayer, 
he  never  gave  testimony,  but  he  was 
always  there. 

When  I  married  and  moved  down 
the  road,  ours  was  the  first  residence 
he  reached  on  his  way  to  church. 
Mrs.  Gates  and  I  would  wait  as  he 


limped  along  the  road  and  then  join 
him.  As  the  years  crept  on,  his  pace 
slowed  and  it  took  him  longer  to 
walk  the  mile  from  home  to  church. 
Frequently  now  he  missed  the  open- 
ing hymn.  He  still  knelt  for  every 
prayer,  but  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  for  him  to  rise. 

I  still  remember  when  I  was  first 
licensed  to  preach.  I  kept  my  job 
at  the  alkali  works  in  Saltville  and 
conducted  revivals  in  the  evening. 
Once  I  was  scheduled  to  give  a  15- 
minute  talk  in  a  church  three  miles 
away.  An  autumn  rain  fell  steadily 
and  I  was  taken  to  church  in  a 
friend's  car. 

Just  before  the  service  began, 
Uncle  Tom  came  limping  through 
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getting  along 

Together 


The  sewing  circle  was  discussing 
things  in  general  and  one  woman  in 
particular.  Each  one  gave  the  absent 
woman's  character  a  push  down- 
ward until  my  wife's  grandmother 
was  asked  what  she  knew. 

"Well,"  she  said  gently,  "I  think 
she  sews  on  the  nicest  patch  I  ever 
saw!"  The  discussion  was  changed 
to  another  subject. 

— William    Morrow,    Antioch,    Term. 


One  Yuletide  season  my  daugh- 
ter's schoolteacher  talked  about 
Christmas  decorations,  and  invited 
the  children  to  bring  in  ornaments 
and  favorite  Christmas  items. 

One  little  boy  brought  a  stunted, 
dead  pine  tree.  After  school  that  day, 
the  teacher  dragged  it  outside.  But 
the  janitor,  for  a  joke,  wound  some 
colored  paper  around  it  and  returned 
it  to  the  classroom. 

Next  morning  the  children,  feel- 
ing it  was  a  sad  little  tree,  decided 
to  make  it  happy.  They  made 
chains,  stars,  and  paper  dolls,  and 
lovingly  trimmed  it — and  the  sad 
little  pine  became  the  gayest,  hap- 
piest Christmas  tree  in  school. 

— Mrs.  Elsie  C.  Wells,  Bakersfield,  Vl. 


An  elderly  woman  spent  her  spare 
time  clothing  the  poor  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky  with  used  clothing 
given  by  her  children  and  grand- 
children. On  one  trip,  her  daughter 
put  her  on  the  train  with  some 
misgivings  because  of  her  heavy 
baggage.  In  the  old  woman's  first 
letter  she  reported: 

"I  had  a  wait  over  in  L .  There 

in  the  depot  was  a  poor  family  that 
had  been  burned  out  the  night  be- 
fore. All  they  had  was  on  their 
backs.  So  I  just  set  my  suitcases 
down  and  outfitted  them  right  in 
the  depot." 

Mil*    M  m:y  M.  Murphy,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


Little  tales  for  this  column  must  be 
true — stories  which  somehow  light- 
ened </  heart.  TOGETHER  pays  $5 
for  each  one  printed.  No  contribu- 
tions can  be  /(turned;  please  don't 
enclose  postage. — Eds. 
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the  door.  Surprised,  a  friend  asked, 
"You  didn't  walk  here  in  all  this  rain, 
did  you  ? "  "I  did,"  Uncle  Tom  replied. 
"I'm   gonna    hear   this   boy    speak." 

Then,  in  August,  a  revival  was 
held  in  our  church.  The  sanctuary 
was  sizzling,  congregation  and  min- 
isters alike  dripped  perspiration. 
Uncle  Tom,  of  course,  attended 
regularly.  One  evening  as  he  ap- 
proached our  house,  we  noticed  that 
he  carried  a  pitcher  and  a  glass. 

"It's  hot,"  he  explained,  "and  I'm 
taking  this  so  the  preacher  can  have 
a  drink  during  the  sermon." 

Others  joined  us  on  the  way  to 
church,  Uncle  Tom  setting  the  pace. 
At  Whitt  Springs,  he  filled  the  glass 
time  after  time  until  everyone  in  the 
crowd  had  quenched  his  thirst.  Then 
he  took  his  drink,  filled  the  pitcher 
with  cool  water,  and  carried  it  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  spill  a  drop,  to 
church. 

When  the  service  was  over,  he  car- 
ried his  pitcher  and  glass  homeward, 
pausing  at  the  springs  once  more  to 
give  everyone  a  refreshing  drink  and 
refill  his  pitcher.  At  our  gate,  he 
halted  us.  "Wait  a  minute,"  he  urged 
us.  "I  know  the  water  you  carried 
from  the  spring  earlier  today  is  warm 
by  now.  I  filled  this  pitcher  just  so 
you  could  have  a  cool  drink  before 
you  go  in.  Now  have  one,  please." 
He  had  carried  that  heavy  pitcher 
both  ways — to  quench  the  thirst  of 
others. 

One  night  that  fall,  during  prayer 
meeting,  Uncle  Tom  arose  from  his 
place  in  the  Amen  Corner  and, 
glancing  over  the  congregation,  sud- 
denly announced: 

"Brothers  and  sisters,  you  know 
I  can't  talk.  But  there's  something 
I  want  to  tell  you.  One  day  last  week 
I  was  cuttin'  wood.  I  set  down  on 
the  log  and  began  to  pray  and  to 
think  of  how  good  the  Lord's  been 
to  me.  And  you  know,  while  I  was 
thinking  of  all  his  goodness,  I  began 
to  feel  light  as  a  feather.  I  jus'  felt 
like  I  was  gonna  float  away.  Yes, 
sir,  the  Lord's  sure  been  good  to  me." 

That  was  the  first  of  his  testi- 
monies. They  were  short,  but  each 
was  as  fresh  as  the  morning  dew,  as 
fragrant  as  a  midday  rose,  and  as 
vivid  as  the  setting  sun.  Once,  when 
someone  called  on  him  for  prayer, 
it  took  him  a  long  time  to  kneel  but 
only  a  few  seconds  to  mumble  some- 
thing that   no  one  understood.  I  sat 


nearby  but  did  not  even  understand 
the  amen,  if  he  used  it. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  to  beat 
it?"  someone  asked  me  later.  "He 
can't  pray  and  he  was  too  proud  to 
say  'Excuse  me,'  so  he  just  got  down 
and  mumbled!" 

And  I  still  remember  the  day  I 
left  for  college.  I  stopped  at  the  vil- 
lage store  to  say  good-by  to  some 
friends.  Not  everyone  had  faith  in 
my  ability.  I  heard  one  man  whisper 
to  another,  "It  don't  take  no  educa- 
tion to  preach.  When  God  calls  you, 
he  gives  you  the  message."  As  I 
walked  away  he  added,  "I  guess  I 
made  Walter  mad,  but  I  don't  care." 

Uncle  Tom  cared.  He  came  to  the 
house  before  I  left  and  gave  me  this 
encouraging  thought:  "Son,  don't 
you  mind  about  what  folks  say.  You 
know  what  the  Lord  wants  you  to 
do.  You  just  do  it  and  everything 
will  be  all  right." 

When  I  returned  home  with  my 
degree,  I  seldom  saw  Uncle  Tom  be- 
cause I  had  a  circuit  assignment  40 
miles  distant,  and  he  had  moved  with 
his  daughter  to  a  new  home  a  few 
miles  away.  But  I  saw  him  at  revivals 
in  our  home  church. 

He  was  there  the  night  several 
men  knelt  at  the  altar.  I  led  in  prayer; 
nothing  happened.  The  other  four 
preachers  also  prayed,  each  pleading 
for  salvation  for  the  men. 

Finally  Uncle  Tom  left  his  seat  in 
the  Amen  Corner  and  limped  across 
the  front  of  the  church.  Unable  to 
kneel,  he  leaned  against  the  post  at 
the  end  of  the  altar  railing.  He 
looked  down  the  line,  recognizing 
the  men  he  had  known  from  child- 
hood, and  slowly  shook  his  head. 
Like  many  of  us,  he  knew  they  had 
walked  in  paths  of  sin.  Tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks,  the  man  who  could 
not  pray  lifted  his  face  toward  heaven 
and  gave  this  intercessory  plea: 

"O  Lord,  save  these  sinners  and 
save  them  now." 

The  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  their 
faces  aglow  with  the  light  that  shines 
only  in  those  whose  sins  have  been 
forgiven.  What  we  five  ministers 
could  not  do  with  our  exhortations, 
Uncle  Tom  did  with  his  simple 
prayer  of  faith. 

This  was  the  man  who  did  the 
little  things  which  the  rest  of  us  over- 
looked. In  doing  them,  he  gave  great 
dignity,  grace,  and  meaning  to  a 
truly  humble  life. 
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Teens  Together 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


m  m  I'm  13.  All  the  girls  I  /(now 
^»  would  life  to  have  boy  friends, 
but  boys  don't  seem  to  care  about  girls. 
We  aren't  all  ugly,  are  we?  What's 
wrong  with   boys? — D.S. 


A  I'm  sure  you  are  not  ugly.  Noth- 
ing is  wrong  with  the  boys.  Girls 
mature  from  two  to  three  years  ahead 
of  boys.  You  are  ready  to  have  dates 
long  before  they  are.  All  you  can  do  is 
wait.  They'll  change. 

m  m  I  am  nuts  about  a  girl,  but  she 
^^  won't  go  out  with  me.  Instead 
she  helps  me  get  dates  with  other  girls. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  in 
love.  I  am  15,  and  frustrated.  What 
should  I  do?— CO. 


<m  Think  of  your  feeling  as  a  crush, 
XSl  rather  than  real  love.  Keep  on 
dating  other  girls.  Soon  you'll  feel 
better. 

m  m  How  can  1  find  out  if  I'm  for- 
W  given?  I  went  out  once  with  a 
boy.  We  lost  control  and  sinned.  Ever 
since  I've  felt  dirty  and  worthless.  I've 
prayed  and  prayed,  but  don't  get  any 
better.  Can  I  be  forgiven? — R.C. 

/ft  Yes.  You  can  be  forgiven.  Our 
Am  religion  teaches  us  that  sincere 
repentance  can  lead  to  forgiveness  and 
to  a  new  start.  Talk  with  your  minister. 
He'll  help  you  understand.  Many 
people  sense  that  they  are  forgiven  at 
the  moment  they  realize  they  have  be- 
come strong  enough  to  resist  tempta- 
tion. 

II  I  go  to  the  movies  on  Saturday 
W  nights.  After  the  show  I  get  a 
soft  drin\  with  my  friends.  No  matter 
what  time  I  get  home  I'm  scolded.  If 
I'm  in  by  9:30  Dad  says  it  should  have 
been  9:15.  If  I'm  bac\  at  10  p.m.  he 
says  I  should  have  been  home  by  9:30. 


When   should  a  girl  of   14  get   home 
from    the    movies? — V.I. 


A  The  time  should  vary  with  the 
length  of  the  show.  Phone  the 
theater  in  advance.  Find  out  when 
you'll  get  out.  Add  a  few  minutes,  then 
clear  your  plans  with  your  father. 
Usually  troubles  like  yours  can  be  pre- 
vented by  advance  planning. 

■  I  I  have  trouble  with  my  brother. 
^^  I'm  16.  He  is  12.  I  am  blamed 
for  everything  he  does.  Today  he 
punched  me  in  the  stomach.  I  hit  him 
bac\.  He  yelled.  Then  my  mother 
scolded   me.   Is   this  fair? — L.O. 


A  Probably  you  shouldn't  have  been 
blamed  for  the  incident.  How- 
ever, you  should  try  to  see  how  your 
parents  feel.  They  don't  like  squabbles. 
They  assume  that  you  can  control  your- 
self. You're  older  and  wiser.  Could  you 
have  a  family  conference  about  your 
quarrels?  Ask  your  parents  to  help  you 
keep  the  peace.  Try  not  to  fight  back 
too  much.  Gradually  things  can  im- 
prove. 

m  B  /  stole  money  from  a  service  sta- 
5>  tion  and  was  sent  to  a  state 
school.  Now  1  am  home  trying  to  ma\e 
good.  Nobody  will  give  me  a  fob.  My 
parents  are  poor.  What  shall  I  do, 
steal  again? — D.C. 


Don't  do  that.  It  would  make 
matters  much  worse.  Go  to  the 
minister  of  your  church.  Explain  your 
problem.  Ask  him  to  help  you  find  a 
job.  Within  his  congregation  are  people 
who  will  be  glad  to  give-  you  a  chance 
to  prove  yourself. 

■  I    /  am  a  boy  of  17.    When  I  was 

V*    15   I   went   steady   with   a  girl. 

After  a  year  she  told  me  I  was  a  square 

and  dropped   me.  Since  then   I   have 


Cartoon   bj    ( !hai  U 


Sclmlz 


"When  you  look  at  movie 

advertisements,  does  it  ever 

occur  to  you  that  these  people  aren't 

interested   in  our 

spiritual  development?" 


been  afraid  to  as\  a  girl  for  a  date.  I 
don't  want  to  get  cut  down  again.  My 
father  says  I  am  chicken.  Do  you  thin\ 
so?—G.H. 


A  No,  but  probably  you  are  a  bit 
too  cautious.  Almost  every  teen- 
ager has  been  dropped.  You  shouldn't 
let  it  destroy  your  self-confidence.  There 
are  other  girls  who  would  like  to  have 
dates  with  you. 

QI'm  a  teen-age  boy.  My  buddy  is 
a  Mexican.  His  parents  are 
Methodists.  We  went  through  grammar 
school  together.  My  problem  is  that  my 
other  friends  don't  invite  him  to  their 
parties.  He  is  getting  mean  because  of 
it.  He  is  welcome  at  church  and  at 
school,  but  nowhere  else.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  races  are  equal? — S.M. 


Mk  Yes.  Christianity  teaches  racial 
jk.sL  equality.  Scientific  studies  bear 
out  our  Christian  viewpoint.  However, 
some  otherwise  good  people  have 
strong  racial  feelings.  You  can't  force 
your  friends  to  invite  your  buddy  to 
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Bishop  IS  all  Answers  Questions  About 

Your  Faith  and 

Your  Church 

.Is  the  end  of  the  world  coming  soon? 


Nobody  knows.  Thousands  of 
predictions  have  been  made,  and 
every  one  has  been  proved  false.  As 
the  Scriptures  state,  it  is  not  given 
to  us  to  know  "times  or  seasons." 

More  likely  than  not,  the  end  of 
the  world  will  come  for  us  before 
the  end  comes  for  all.  The  important 
matter  is  not  when  it  comes  or  how 


w„ 


hat  is  a  ''Free''  Church? 

The  adjective  has  nothing  to  do 
with  freedom  to  worship,  or  re- 
ligious liberty,  or  even  finances.  It 
is  concerned  only  with  the  relation- 
ship of  the  church,  usually  the 
whole  denomination,  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States,  the 
Free  Church  is  distinguished  from 
the  Established  Church,  which 
means  that  all  the  churches  are  free. 
In  Britain,  the  Free  Church  is  the 


it  comes,  but  whether  we  live  each 
moment  so  that  we  are  ready.  That, 
after  all,  is  what  the  Scriptures  are 
saying  in  their  many  references  to 
the  "last  things." 

This  may  or  may  not  be  "closing 
time  in  the  garden  of  the  earth." 
No  matter;  how  are  we  doing  the 
gardening  that  is  entrusted  to  us? 


Nonconformist  Church,  or  the  non- 
Anglican  church. 

There  are  other  definitions,  vary- 
ing with  the  church-state  practices 
in  different  countries.  Lutheran,  Re- 
formed, Anglican,  and,  of  course, 
Roman  Catholic  churches  are  state 
controlled  in  some  countries,  and 
this  means  they  are  not  "free." 

(The  "free"  in  Free  Methodist 
Church  is  part  of  the  name,  means 
even  more.) 


fr  hat  is  the  difference  between  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Bibles? 


The  difference  usually  noted  is 
the  13  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
which  Catholic  authorities  put  in 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Some  are  beautiful  and  sig- 
nificant, but  they  are  little  used  in 
supporting  Catholic   dogma. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that 
Roman  Catholics  insist  on  a  Bible 
translation  made  by  Jerome  in  405 
and  known  as  the  Vulgate.  It  is  in 
Latin.  Protestant  authorities  go  back 
to  earlier  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts, 
some  of  them  recently  discovered. 

While  there  are  newer  Catholic 
translations  from  the  original  lan- 
guages (Father  Ronald  Knox  made 
an  excellent  one  in  1950),  the  Vul- 
gate is  still  official. 

Some  words  have  Roman  Catho- 
lic     tradition.      William      Tynd.ile 


caught  it  when  he  used  such  terms 
as  "elder,"  "repentance,"  and  "con- 
gregation" instead  of  using  "priest," 
"penance,"  and  "Church,"  although 
the  Greek  text  supports  Tyndale. 
Actually,  Jerome  made  the  mistake 
when  he  substituted  for  the  Greek 
word  meaning  "repentance"  the 
Latin  word  for  "penance." 


Vuthor,  world   tra   i  ler    mini  ter,  and    foi  mei 
of  the  C/u       "     la  i  ocatt     iliis  back- 

n "in. i   inl| .     l;    hop  'I     Otto   Nail    e] pal 

of   the   M  'mi.  ota    \ i   The  Meth- 

mlisl    Church,    answer   your    questions    about 
on   each   month. 
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their  parties.  Encourage  him  to  take 
part  in  church  activities.  Have  parties 
at  your  home,  which  he  can  attend. 
Ask  your  minister  for  suggestions. 

3  m  I'm  the  oldest  of  a  family  of 
v  tight  children.  When  my  father 
died  I  had  to  quit  school  and  get  a 
job.  I  was  a  sophomore.  We  do  not 
have  night  school  in  our  town.  Is  there 
any  way  I  could  continue  my  studies 
and  get  a  high-school  diploma? — V.J. 

A  Yes,  through  a  correspondence 
school.  I've  mailed  you  the  names 
and  addresses  of  two  reliable  organiza- 
tions. Their  diplomas  usually  are  ac- 
cepted as  being  equal  to  diplomas  from 
regular  day  schools.  Write  to  them. 

fl  ■    I'm  a  girl  of  IS.  There's  a  cute 
fa    hoy  who  used  to  like  me.  Then 
another  girl  cut  me  out.  How  can  I 
get  him  to  life  me  again? — V.E. 

A  Be  friendly  to  the  boy.  Talk 
with  him  about  things  which 
interest  him.  Dress  attractively.  But 
don't  worry  too  much  if  he  doesn't  re- 
spond. You'll  find  other  boys  who  like 
you. 


My  friends  don't  \now  it,  but 
I  have  diabetes.  After  school  my 
gang  goes  to  a  drugstore.  I  have  gone 
a  few  times,  and  have  broken  my  diet. 
I  regretted  it  immediately.  How  can  I 
develop  enough  strength  to  resist  temp- 
tations?— f.E. 


Tell    your    friends    about    your 
health  condition.  They'll  under- 
stand and  help  you  stay  on  your  diet. 

mm  I'm  a  boy  of  15.  One  of  the  \ids 
fa  in  my  gang  stole  gas  several 
times  and  was  caught.  The  judge  sent 
him  to  a  reform  school.  We're  trying 
to  get  him  released  to  the  custody  of 
our  church.  Is  this  possible? — J.R. 

4k  I've  seen  it  done  several  times, 
jL  Jr.  but  results  were  not  encouraging. 
Most  boys  continued  their  delinquen- 
cies. Go  to  your  church  leaders  with 
your  suggestion.  Be  guided  by  their 
reactions. 

■  ■  Four  of  us  were  caught  in  a 
fa  storm  in  the  mountains  last 
spring.  We  broke  into  a  cabin  for 
shelter.  The  sheriff  found  us  the  next 
morning  and  too\  us  home.  My  mother 
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says  I  disgraced  our  family.  Dad  can't 
forgive  us  for  not  starting  home  before 
the  storm  broke.  They  won't  let  me  see 
my  boy  friend  again.  I  can't  even  go  to 
a  picnic  for  six  months!  Must  I  obey 
my  parents? — B.W. 


flk  Yes.  Do  it  as  gracefully  as  you 
AS.  can.  When  you  date  again,  try 
to  think  ahead. 


I'm  a  girl  of  15.  I  love  my 
father,  but  I  wish  he  wouldn't 
fyss  me.  He  goes  on  business  trips. 
When  he  comes  home  he  hugs  me, 
then  pisses  me  behind  my  ears.  This 
embarrasses  me.  Is  there  something 
wrong  with  me? — K.L. 

A  No.  Millions  of  girls  feel  as 
you  do  about  their  fathers'  dis- 
plays of  affection.  When  you  were 
little  he  couldn't  hug  you  enough. 
You've  changed,  but  he  hasn't.  In  two 
or  three  years  it  won't  bother  you. 


Can  you  understand  boys?  1 
can't.  I  am  a  girl  of  14.  I  go 
steady  with  a  boy.  He  is  too  changeable. 
Sometimes  he  visits  every  night  for  a 
wee\.  Then  I  don't  see  him  for  a  couple 
of  months.  He  says  he  lifes  me  a  lot, 
but  he  doesn't  act  as  though  he  did. 
Should  I  put  up  with  this? — M.Y. 

Many   boys    in    their   teens   are 
changeable.  Many  girls  too.  You 

are  pretty  young  to  be  going  steady. 

Probably  you'll  be  happier  if  you  break 

up  with  this  boy. 

hJP  /  am  16.  When  I  was  14  I  went 
n&  steady  with  a  boy.  He  got  too 
fresh,  and  I  bro\e  with  him.  About  a 
year  ago  he  was  sent  to  reform  school 
for  stealing  cars.  Now  he  is  bac\  at 
home,  telling  lies  about  me.  My  friends 
say  to  ignore  his  lies.  I  want  to  defend 
myself.    What  should  I  do?—G.S. 

Your  friends  are  right.  If  you 
light  back  you  may  make  matters 
worse.  The  boy  is  having  a  hard  time 
getting  over  his  disgrace.  His  behavior 
is  not  unusual.  Probably  it  won't  last. 


Puzzled  teens  will  find  Dr.  Barbour 
a  ready,  helpful,  and 
confidential  counselor. 
You  can  get  his  help 
by  writing  to  him  c/o 
Together,  740  N.  Rush 
St.,    Chicago    11,    III. 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency 


No  Jesus  in  It! 


By  ROY  L  SMITH 

JL  HE  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Sunday-school  Christmas  program 
had  planned  the  evening  with  great 
care.  Intent  on  creating  a  mood  of 
reverence,  they  had  arranged  for  a 
powerful  light  to  shine  forth  from 
the  manger,  symbolic  of  the  glory 
of  the  newborn  King. 

The  night  of  the  program  a  little 
child  wandered  up  on  the  platform. 
Approaching  the  manger  cautious- 
ly, the  little  one  peered  in,  then 
turned  and  called  out  in  a  shrill 
voice  which  all  could  hear: 

"Mommy!  Mommy!  There's  no 
Jesus  in   it!" 

We  can  forgive  the  program  com- 
mittee in  this  case.  They  had 
planned  well,  and  for  the  adults 
there  was  a  moving  symbolism  in 
the  radiance  that  streamed  from  the 
manger. 

But  the  child's  comment  cannot 
be  silenced.  Of  so  much  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  Christmas,  it  must 
be  said,  "There  is  no  Jesus  in  it." 

There  is  the  office  party,  for  ex- 
ample, where  liquor  flows  freely 
and  regrets  are  born.  There  is  some- 
thing terrible  about  the  Christmas 
celebration  that  sends  fathers  and 
mothers    home    unfit   to    join    with 


their  children  in  celebrating  the 
birth  of  the  Bethlehem  Babe. 

It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that 
there  is  very  little  of  Jesus  in  a 
great  deal  of  our  Christmas  giving. 
Too  often  the  gifts  go  to  those  who 
have  too  much  already,  not  to  those 
who  have  nothing. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  insistence  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  Christ  be  put  back 
into  Christmas,  and  for  this  let  us 
be  thankful.  But  more  important, 
even,  than  the  mailing  of  Christmas 
cards  which  bear  a  genuine  Christ- 
mas message  is  the  need  for  a  re- 
vival of  the  awareness  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  inside  the  family 
circle. 

In  tens  of  thousands  of  so-called 
Christian  homes  there  is  no  word  of 
thankful  prayer,  no  sacred  moment 
during  which  the  family  joins  in 
worship,  no  mention  of  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  celebration. 

What  an  opportunity  Christmas 
offers  the  Christian  father  to  be  a 
priest  inside  his  own  home!  What 
a  time  to  initiate  family  worship! 
What  a  religious  educational  oppor- 
tunity it  is,  for  putting  Jesus  into 
Christmas  is  an  exciting  adventure! 
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DECEMBER  4 

"For  I  am  sure  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  things  pres- 
ent, nor  things  to  come,  nor 
powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  anything  else  in  all  crea- 
tion, will  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." — 
Romans  8:38-39 

ifl|I  Y  EYES  opened  in  the  pitch 
fJvi-  blackness  of  night.  It  took 
a  moment  or  two  to  orientate  my- 
self because  everything  was  so 
very  quiet.  Then  the  twisted  bed- 
roll around  my  body  reminded 
me  that  we  were  on  a  camping 
trip  in  the  Colorado  Rockies.  Sev- 
eral minutes  passed  before  even 
the  tent  flap  became  visible.  The 
creatures  of  the  night  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  those  for  the  day  had 
not  yet  risen. 

Then  slowly,  oh,  so  very  slowly, 
the  vaguest  outline  of  the  tent 
door  appeared.  A  few  moments 
later  the  tent  pole  and  then  the 
closest  tree  became  visible.  Silent- 
ly, without  a  sound  our  world  was 
changing. 

Moment  by  moment  the  light 
penetrated  the  darkness  more  and 
more,  and  the  creatures  of  the  day 
began  to  stir.  The  birds,  the  in- 
sects, and  the  animals  began  to 
take  up  their  daily  habits. 

So  it  was  2,000  years  ago.  Men 
were  groping  for  a  way  of  life  that 
would  enable  them  to  overcome 
the  principalities  and  powers  that 
held  them  in  darkness.  Within 
their  breasts  lay  an  insatiable  de- 
sire for  light,  but  they  could  not 
muster  sufficient  strength  to  roll 
back  the  darkness. 

Then  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
conceived  a  means  of  illuminating 
the  world  for  men.  So  it  was  that 
his  Son  was  born.  "And  the  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us!"    (John  1:14.) 


The  darkness  has  continued  to 
struggle  for  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  across  the  centuries.  It 
has  always  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  struggle.  When  light  gains 
a  victory,  darkness  rises  in  an- 
other form  to  plague  mankind. 

Perhaps  the  most  prevalent 
form  of  darkness  today  is  that  of 
materialism.  The  material  values 
of  life  are  so  easy  to  comprehend 
that  man  gets  confused  and  thinks 
they  are  the  ultimate. 

The  struggle  has  not  ceased,  for 
the  light  is  not  yet  wholly  vic- 
torious. Our  task  is  to  lend  aid  to 
the  cause  of  the  Eternal  God  in 
his  effort  to  lead  men  out  of  the 
darkness  and  into  the  light. 

grayer:  Guide  us,  O  Lord, 
through  the  darkness  to  the  light 
that  we  might  find  a  faith  so 
strong  that  nothing  can  separate 
us  from  thy  love.  Amen. 

— VERN  D.   LIVENGOOD 

DECEMBER  11 

"For  unto  us  a  child  is  born, 
unto  us  a  son  is  given:  and 
the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder:  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counselor,  The  mighty  God, 
The  everlasting  Father,  The 
Prince  of  Peace." — Isaiah  9: 6 
(KJV) 

JJJJJAN,  on  his  journey  of  life, 
^JXi-v  encounters  dark  valleys 
and  bright  mountain  peaks.  Few, 
if  any,  can  touch  only  the  peaks. 
Most  must  spend  some  time  in  the 
valleys.  So  it  was  with  the  great 
composer  of  Christmas  music, 
George  Frederick  Handel. 

At  50  Handel  had  reached  one 
peak.  Two  years  later  he  had  sunk 
to  the  valley.  His  "fans"  turned 
their  backs  on  him.  His  fortune 
dwindled  and  he  sank  deeply  into 
debt.  He  suffered  a  paralytic 
stroke.   He  could  no  longer  con- 


duct or  play.  He  seemed  a  broken 
man. 

But  outward  appearances  are 
often  deceiving.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  power  created  by  his 
faith  in  God  took  over.  He  turned 
to  writing  oratorios.  Out  of  this 
time  of  physical  weakness  was 
born  the  greatest,  most  majestic  of 
all  Christmas  music,  The  Messiah. 
The  music  of  his  great  soul, 
wrapped  around  "For  unto  us  a 
child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given,"  carried  Handel  once  more 
to  the  peaks. 

People  who  could  not  afford 
opera  could  hear  not  only  good 
but  heavenly  music.  They  thrilled 
to  it  because  The  Messiah  is  one 
of  the  noblest  expressions  of  the 
religious  spirit  ever  written  by  a 
man  of  faith.  It  is  music  good 
for  the  soul.  It  is  music  that  has 
lifted  the  souls  of  men  out  of  the 
dark  valleys  to  glistening  moun- 
tain peaks  for  over  200  years. 

Again  at  this  Christmas  season 
people  around  the  world — poor 
people  and  rich  people,  people  of 
many  languages,  of  many  races — 
will  join  their  voices  in  singing 
"and  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
selor, The  mighty  God,  The  ever- 
lasting Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace." 

Holding  back  tears  of  joy  and 
exultation  they  will  stand  as  one 
as  the  grand  Hallelujah!  chorus 
brings  to  a  close  an  experience 
that  they  would  wish  could  last 
"forever  and  ever." 

■)Jrmjrr:  O  God,  we  long  to  be 
caught  up  in  the  power  of  thy 
Son  that  through  it  we  might  not 
only  be  lifted  to  the  heights  but 
that  our  lives  might  sing  and  play 
the  harmony  of  it  to  all  the  world. 
Amen. 

PAUL  F.   WOHLGEMUTH 
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DECEMBER  18 

"Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  from  me;  for  I  am  gentle 
and  lowly  in  heart,  and  you 
will  find  rest  for  your  souls." 
—Matthew  11:29 

^(jloW  HEARTLESS,  how  un- 
f*\  fair  seems  this  request  to 
take  an  added  yoke  upon  our  al- 
ready heavy-laden  bodies.  Too 
many  of  us  feel  like  the  church 
member  who  expressed  her  diffi- 
culties to  me  not  long  ago  with 
the  words,  "I  just  can't  take  any 
more." 

Our  text  seems  strange  advice 
from  One  who  has  already  called 
us  to  him  with  the  promise  of 
rest  and  relief  from  our  burdens. 

The  obligation  which  He  presses 
upon  his  followers,  however,  is 
not  just  another  nameless  yoke. 
It  is  his  own  yoke,  a  yoke  which 
makes  all  the  difference,  made 
out  of  rejection,  suffering,  and 
death,  but  permeated  with  self- 
giving  love.  The  yoke  which  we 
share  with  him  is  a  ministry  of 
love. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  oft-used 
story  of  the  lad  who  was  strug- 
gling wearily  under  the  weight  of 
another  boy  much  too  big  for  him 
to  carry.  When  a  concerned 
passer-by  asked  him  if  the  boy 
were  not  too  heavy,  he  replied, 
"Oh,  he's  not  heavy — he's  my 
brother!" 

How  much  we  need  to  trans- 
form our  loads  into  this  ministry 
of  love.  Though  we  have  achieved 
shorter  working  days  and  weeks, 
though  we  need  exert  little  of  the 
strength  of  our  hands  to  operate 
our  mechanization,  the  crushing 
weight  of  our  loads  is  heavier 
than  ever.  It  is  only  by  transform- 
ing our  attitudes,  by  changing  the 
weight  of  the  yoke  to  a  service  of 
love  that  the  promised  rest  can 
be  ours. 


We  may  share  with  Christ  in 
the  work  of  the  kingdom  only  by 
subjection  to  his  yoke,  his  minis- 
try of  God's  love. 

This  ministry,  at  work  in  our 
lives,  through  our  homes  and 
churches,  becomes  the  badge  of 
our  discipleship.  Recall  the  words 
of  No.  470  in  The  Methodist 
Hymnal: 

0  Jesus,  Master,  when  today 

1  meet  along  the  crowded  way 
My    burdened    brothers — mine 

and  thine — 
May  then  through  me  thy  Spirit 
shine. 

Grant,  too,  that  they  my  need 

may  know, 
As  side  by  side  we  onward  go: 
An     equal     need     of     kindly 

thought 
And  love  like  that  which  thou 

hast  taught. 

TjSrnvcr:  We  ask  not  for  deliver- 
ance from  our  multitudinous  bur- 
dens, Lord,  but  rather  for  thy 
Spirit  to  make  every  task  a  min- 
istry of  love  by  which  we  may 
share  with  thee  the  building  of 
thy  kingdom.  Amen. 

HAROLD    R.    MOORE 

DECEMBER  25 

Thanks  be  to  God,  for  his  in- 
expressible gift! — 2  Corinthi- 
ans 9:15 

^JIt  IS  NOT  accidental  that  the 
(*vJ  act  of  giving  coincides  with 
the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the 
Christ. 

But  it  is  a  sad  irony  that  the 
spirit  of  free  and  spontaneous 
giving  has  been  twisted  into  a 
profligate  season  of  overindul- 
gence and  also  one  of  compulsive 
exchanging. 

And  it  is  probably  not  an  un- 
common experience  that  most  of 
us,  after  days  and  days  of  getting 


and  spending,  feel  an  inner  sense 
of  emptiness,  even  though  sur- 
rounded by  our  newly  acquired 
possessions. 

The  idea  of  giving  is  tied  to  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  for  a 
specific  reason,  namely,  that 
through  the  person  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  we  find  released  in 
our  midst  a  power  which  can 
transform  and  redeem  life. 

This  power  is  expressed  in  many 
different  ways: 

It  may  be  through  rituals  and 
services  of  the  church;  through 
the  media  of  great  music  and 
literature;  through  the  symbolic 
use  of  art;  through  the  traditions 
of  family  and  community.  Through 
some  or  all  of  these,  we  become 
identified  with  the  "body  of 
Christ" — the  community  of  people 
which  accepts  the  "inexpressible 
gift"  of  God  as  a  gift  freely  given, 
a  gift  which  brings  life  new  dimen- 
sions of  courage,  meaning,  and 
wholeness. 

The  celebration  of  Christmas, 
then,  is  part  of  two  strands  of 
our  history.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
compulsory  giving  and  getting 
which  has  become  the  dominant 
image  of  the  American  Christmas. 
And  it  is  a  religious  celebration 
which  stems  from  our  belief  in  the 
limitless  resources  of  the  divine 
life  from  which  flow  the  possibili- 
ties of  life  reborn,  renewed,  and 
re-created. 

As  20th-century  Christians  we 
are  inextricably  bound  to  both  of 
these  strands,  but  we  can  de- 
cide for  one  or  the  other. 

•ptanm  Everliving  God,  in  the 
creative  power  of  thy  life  which 
moves  in  and  through  us,  may  we, 
in  the  message  of  this  day,  find 
our  lives  strengthened  and  up- 
lifted. In  the  name  and  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

R.    FRANKLIN    TERRY 
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L/'^  Methodist  preachers  of  old, 
the  reed  Saint  Nicholas  rode 
a  circuit — on  a  fine  white  horse, 
says  The  Story  of  Saint  Nicholas. 


Barnabas 


Looks  at  New  Books 


On  the  first  Christinas,  God  gave 
his  Son  to  the  world  and  Wise  Men 
brought  the  infant  Savior  gifts  ol  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh.  About  three 
centuries  later,  in  a  part  of  the  world 
we  now  know  as  Turkey,  a  hoy, 
\uholas,  marveled  that  nun  could  give 


such    fine    gifts    and     not     leave     their 
names. 

Nicholas  became  a  bishop  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  he,  too,  gave 
gifts  without  telling  who  had  given 
them.  Alter  his  death  he  was  called 
Saint   Nicholas,   and    legends   grew   up 


around  the  deeds  he  was  said  to  have 
done.  From  them  grew  the  Santa  Claus 
story  we  know  today. 

Children  this  Christmas  may  have 
two  very  different  views  of  the  good 
Bishop  of  Myra.  Mildred  C.  Luck- 
hardt  tells  about  his  life  in  The  Story 
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of  Saint  Nicholas  (Abingdon,  $2.75), 
illustrated  in  lively,  traditional  style  by 
(iordon  Laite.  Bernarda  Bryson 
concentrates  on  The  Twenty  Miracles 
of  Saint  Nicolas  (Atlantic,  Little- 
Brown,  $4.75) — notice,  even  the  spell- 
ing is  different — and  illustrates  it  with 
her  own  stylized  modern  drawings. 
Both  books  are  enchanting. 

The  natural  man,  said  John  Wesley, 
"neither    fears    nor    loves    God." 

In  He  Sent  Leanness  (Macmillan, 
$1.25)  a  young  English  Methodist 
minister,  David  Head,  has  written 
"a  book  of  prayers  for  the  natural 
man"  that  reveals  us  not  as  we  ought 
to  be,  not  as  we'd  like  to  be,  but  as 
we  so  often  are — clothed  only  in  hu- 
man frailty. 

It's  gentle  but  devastating  humor  that 
Head  pokes  at  us.  And  in  doing  so  he 
preaches  a  sermon  no  reader  will  soon 
forget.  It's  one  of  my  favorite  books 
of  1960,  or  any  year.  But  I  warn  you, 
it's  sure  to  strip  you  of  smugness. 

I'd  hardly  be  surprised  to  walk  into 
a  shopping  center  the  day  after  Easter 
and  find  it  plastered  with  "Shop  Early 
for  Christmas"  signs.  Certainly  the 
commercialized  Christmas  confusion 
begins  earlier  every  year,  and  it's  a 
fortunate  family  that  manages  to  keep 
its  mind  on  the  real  meaning  of  the 
sacred  season. 

That's  why  I'm  pleased  to  know  that 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism 
and  the  American  Bible  Society  are 
urging  Methodists  to  read  the  Bible 
every  day  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  This,  of  course,  is  some- 
thing Christians  should  be  doing  every 
day  of  the  year.  But  it's  a  particularly 
appropriate  emphasis  for  this  period 
which  includes  December  11,  Universal 
Bible   Sunday. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  gone 
still  farther.  To  encourage  families  to 
read  the  Christmas  story  together  on 
Christmas  Eve,  it  has  prepared  for 
distribution  10  million  copies  of  a 
pocket-size  reprint  of  Luke  1 :5  through 
2:40.  It's  titled  Unto  Yon  .  .  .  A 
Saviour.  If  you  want  a  free  copy  for 
your  own  Christmas  Eve  reading,  write 
the  American  Bible  Society,  450  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  Copies 
also  may  be  obtained  in  quantity  for 
$3  a  hundred. 

William  Wilberforce  was  the  wittiest 
man  in  England,  according  to  Madame 
de  Stael.  The  great  prime  minister 
William  Pitt  sought  him  out  as  a  close 
friend  and  adviser.  In  Parliament  his 
brilliance  was  evident. 

As  a  youth  he  heard  an  eloquent 
Methodist  preacher  named  Whitefield, 
and  his  life  was  changed.  He  became 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  ending  Negro 
slavery.  The  Parliament  fight  he  led 
was  bitter,   but   just  one  month   after 


71  Chili's  gift  of  Sonq 

Holy    Jesus,    when    it's    Christmas 
And    the   herald   angels  sing 
Of    the    majesty    and    glory 
Of    the    new-born    heavenly    King; 
When   the  shepherds   kneel   before  you 
And   the  humble  Wise  Men   fold 
Ancient  hands,  and  come  to  utter 
Gifts  of  frankincense  and  gold  .  .  . 
Will  you  smile  and  take  her  present 
Of  a  "Jesus  Loves  Me"  song, 
Though,    at    four,    she's    mixed    the 

words    to    read, 
"He's  weak,   but   I  am  strong"? 

— Marjokii:    Hai.verson    McNeil 


Wilberforce's  death  in  1833  the  slave 
trade  in  England  and  all  its  colonies 
was   abolished. 

I've  been  reading  about  this  great 
English  Methodist  in  Enjoy,  Enjoy! 
(World,  $4).  It's  only  one  in  a  rich 
and  rollicking  store  of  anecdotes,  com- 
ments, and  bits  of  information  by 
Harry  Golden,  editor  and  publisher 
of  The  Carolina  Israelite.  Among 
them — why  the  rocking  chair  was  the 
most  valuable  of  all  our  inventions, 
why  Golden  (a  Jew)  loves  the  Southern 
white  Protestant,  how  he  makes 
friends  "by  arguing." 

He  has  plenty  to  argue  about,  as  a 
Northerner  living  in  the  South,  as  a 
Jew  in  the  most  Gentile  community 
on  the  continent,  and  as  an  integra- 
tionist  among  white  supremacists.  But 
he  does  it  so  warmly,  with  such  subtle 
humor  and  enriched  faith,  that  few 
can  resist  him. 

For  families  looking  for  new  mean- 
ing in  their  family  worship  during 
the  Advent  season  there's  help  in  Come 
to  Christmas!  (Abingdon,  75^)  by 
Anna  Laura  and  Edward  W.  Geb- 
hard.  Beginning  with  Thanksgiving, 
this  paper-bound  book  offers  sugges- 
tions for  family  worship  and  activities 
during  the  days  leading  up  to  Christ- 


Mark  It  and  Strike  It  (Holt,  Pine- 
hart,  and  Winston,  $4.95)  is  a  direction 
given  to  television  stagehands.  TV 
comedian  Steve  Allen  has  taken  it  as 
the  title  of  his  autobiography  because, 
he  says,  "it  suggests  something  of  the 
impermanence  of  the  medium." 

The  here-today-gone-tomorrow  aspect 


ol  the  business  bothers  Allen  not  at 
all.  He  could  always  do  something  else. 
His  wife,  actress  Jayne  Meadows,  has 
summed  up  his  versatility  with  the 
facetious  remark:  "I  live  polygamous 
ly  with  eight  men:  a  published  writer 
of  earthy  prose  and  poetry,  a  deep 
thinker,  a  comedian,  a  pianist,  a  com- 
poser, a  crusader,  a  motion-picture 
star,  and  a  tinder  lather." 

Allen,  as  his  trank  and  readable  book 
reveals,  is  all  of  these  indeed.  In  fact, 
I'd  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  authentic 
geniuses  of  our  day.  But,  more  im- 
portant, he's  also  a  man  of  deep  re- 
ligious conviction. 

I've  just  finished  reading  a  different 
kind  of  sea  story — The  Eddystone 
Light  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $4),  by 
Fred  Majdalany.  It's  a  saga  of  the 
incredible  courage  and  patience  of  the 
men  who  built  five  successive  light- 
houses on  the  wave-swept  Eddystone 
reef,  guarding  the  southwestern  ap- 
proaches to  England. 

Conflicting  currents  and  winds  cause 
the  waters  around  the  reef  to  "plunge 
and  cascade  into  the  rocks  from  all 
directions  at  once,"  making  Eddystone 
an  awesome  menace  to  mariners.  If 
you  enjoy  reading  about  epic  struggles 
of  men  against  nature,  and  if  you  find 
excitement  in  building,  this  book  is  for 
you. 

The  late  Owen  Wister,  who  will 
forever  be  remembered  in  the  West  for 
The  Virginian,  once  did  an  introduc- 
tion for  a  slim  little  book  by  Charles 
Elliott  Perkins  called  The  Pinto 
Horse.  He  called  it  "the  best  western 
story  about  a  horse  that  I  have  ever 
read." 

Now,  more  than  30  years  later, 
Devin-Adair  ($4.50)  has  redone  it 
handsomely  with  illustrations  by  Ed- 
ward Borein.  One  of  the  Barnabas 
nephews  who  loves  horses  is  going  to 
get  a  copy,  come  Christmas. 

The  Layman  Examines  His  Faith 

(Bethany,  $1.95)  is  the  personal  testi- 
mony of  Gustave  A.  Ferre,  and  a 
simple,  eloquent  statement  it  is. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  only  by  strict  adherence  to  Web- 
ster can  Dr.  Ferre  be  classed  as  a  lay- 
man. He  holds  a  B.D.  degree  from  one 
theological  school,  did  graduate  work 
at  another,  served  as  dean  of  Cotner 
School  of  Religion,  and  now  heads  the 
philosophy  department  at  Texas  Chris- 
tian University.  Since  all  this  training 
and  experience  has  deepened  and 
strengthened  his  outlook  and  his  ability 
to  express  himself,  this  is  all  to  the 
good . 

Marguerite  Clark  wrote  light 
fiction  for  women's  magazines  until 
research  for  a  mystery  novel  involving 
poison  convinced  her  that  medical  facts 
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MATURE 


Methodism's  own  attractive, 
stimulating  magazine  for  its 
Older  Adults,  helps  them 
adjust  to  change  .  .  .  develop 
a  philosophy  of  life  that  makes 
of  life  a  real  adventure.  Make 
sure  all  your  friends  and  loved 
ones  60  and  over  have  MA- 
TURE YEARS  each  quarter. 
ONLY  $1.50  A  YEAR 


£  tfMIl  DIVISION 

Atlanta  3 
Boston   16 
Cincinnati  2 
Detroit  i 
Los  Angeles  29 
New  York  II 
Portland  5 


San    Francisco  2 


I   PU81l!niNC_HOL'SI 

Baltimore   3 

Chicago  II 

Dallas    I 

Kansas   City  6 

Nashville  2 

Pittsburgh  30 

Richmond   16 


NO  TIME  OF  YEAR  FOR  TB. 
Is  there  ever  a  right  lime?  Of 
course  not.  But  Christmas, 
more  than  any  oilier  season, 
should  he  a  time  of  glowing 
good  spirits,  health  and  hap- 
piness. In  the  fight  against 
TB,  it  can  at  least  be  a  time 
of  hope  — when  millions  of 
Americans  help  by  using 
Christmas  Seals.  Answer  your 
Christmas  Seal   letter  today. 
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were  more  exciting.  That  was  20  years 
ago,  and  since  then  she's  written  not 
one  line  of  fiction. 

Now  she's  medicine  editor  of  News- 
wee^  and  happier  than  ever  in  her 
work.  "The  news  is  constant,  abundant, 
and  to  a  great  extent  encouraging, 
she  says  in  Medicine  Today:  A 
Report  on  a  Decade  of  Progress 
(Funk   &   Wagnalls,   $4.95). 

Many  of  the  medical  developments 
reported  in  this  exciting  survey  have 
never  been  published  for  the  layman. 
Mrs.  Clark  uses  storytelling  skills  to 
make  them  crystal  clear  and  very  heart- 
ening to  us  nonexpert  readers. 

Probably  the  most  phantasmagoric 
fakery  that  ever  "almost  succeeded"  in 
U.S.  history  was  pulled  by  an  ex-St. 
Louis  streetcar  motorman  named  James 
Addison  Reavis. 

Back  in  the  1890s  he  almost  filched 
12  million  acres  in  Arizona  from  lawful 
owners,  using  phony  documents  and 
a  marriage  he  claimed  linked  him  to 
a  Spanish  land  grant.  But  virtue,  aided 
by  slick  sleuthing,  won  out — as  you 
can  read  in  The  Peralta  Land  Grant, 
by  Donald  M.  Powell  (University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  $3.75).  If  you  like 
mysteries  that  are  true,  try  this. 

The     Long     Way     to     Freedom 

(Bobbs-Merrill,  $7.50)  is  one  of  those 
impressive-looking  volumes  you're 
tempted  to  put  on  the  shelf,  unread, 
against  a  rainy  day  or  the  need  for  an 
uncommon  fact.  But  if  you  open  it, 
you're  likely  to  settle  down  for  some 
rich  and  enjoyable  hours.  Distinguished 
historian  James  T.  Shotwell  shares 
a  lifetime  of  study  in  crisp,  to-the-point 
writing  that  is  refreshingly  different 
from  that  of  many  historians. 

On  August  6,  1945,  a  new  age 
dawned  in  the  shadow  of  a  mushroom 
cloud  rising  over  the  devastated 
Japanese  city  of  Hiroshima.  The  story 
of  the  months  before  and  the  moment 
of  dropping  the  first  atomic  bomb  is 
told  in  terms  of  scientists,  secret  agents, 
a  president,  and  bomber  pilots  in  No 
High  Ground  (Harper,  $4).  It's  a 
breathless,  edge-of-the-seat  book  by 
Washington  reporters  Fletcher  Kne- 
bel  and  Charles  W.  Bailey  II. 

Taking  up  where  Knebel  and  Bailey 
leave  off  is  Fallout  (Basic  Books, 
$5.50),  which  describes  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  multitude  of  hazards 
they  have  created.  Physicist  John  M. 
Fowler  has  written  several  chapters 
and  edited  others  by  scientists  in  the 
fields  of  meteorology,  medicine,  genet- 
ics, and  chemistry.  In  amazingly 
simple  and  understandable  terms  tbey 
speak  of  "clean"  bombs,  "dirty"  bombs, 
limited  warfare,  and  national  survival. 
Their  conclusion:  We  must  find  an 
alternative  to  war.  The  decision,  how- 
ever, rests  not  with   the  scientist,  nor 


the  weapons  expert,  nor  the  military 
tactician,  but  with  the  people  who  vote, 
they  point  out. 

It's  in  terms  of  decision  that 
Thomas  E.  Murray  has  written 
Nuclear  Policy  for  War  and  Peace 
(World,  $4).  Murray,  during  his 
seven  years  as  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  was  frequently 
referred  to  as  its  "conscience,"  because 
of  his  repeated  concern  for  moral  is- 
sues. However,  he  says  a  complete  ban 
on  nuclear  testing  would  mean  a  stop 
to  the  advancement  of  peacetime 
atomic  uses  as  well  as  atomic  weapons, 
and  he  believes  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  limited  war  should  be  re- 
sumed. 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  minister 
emeritus  of  New  York  City's  Riverside 
Church  and  author  of  Living  for  the 
Fun  of  It  [March,  page  17],  now 
weaves  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
times  skillfully  into  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(Random  House,  $1.95).  It's  a  graphic 
account  of  the  life  of  Christ,  written 
for  young  people. 

From  the  same  era  comes  Fisher- 
man of  Galilee  (Nelson,  $2.95). 
Aileen  Fisher  puts  the  narrative  into 
the  mouth  of  Simon  Bar-Jona,  later 
called  Peter,  the  rugged  fisherman  who 
became  one  of  the  12  disciples.  It  tells 
the  story  of  Christ's  ministry  from  his 
Baptism  in  the  River  Jordan  to  his 
last  words  to  his  disciples.  Careful 
research  has  created  a  story  brimful  of 
local  color. 

The  Hebrew  Old  Testament  used 
three  words  for  the  concept  now  trans- 
lated as  "prophet" — one  meant  a  speak- 
er, the  second  a  speaker  for  another, 
and  the  third  a  seer.  Nicolai  Berdyaev 
was  all  of  these,  says  Donald  A.  Low- 
rie  in  his  biography  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Christian  thinkers  of  our  time, 
Rebellious  Prophet  (Harper,  $6). 

Berdyaev,  Russian-born  and  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  faith,  had  the  cata- 
lytic ability  to  link  East  and  West, 
Christians  of  different  denominations, 
and  Christians  and  non-Christians. 
Lowrie,  who  was  associated  with  him 
during  the  24  years  he  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  YMCA  Press  in  Paris,  has 
written  a  meticulously  researched  and 
understanding  book.  However,  I  wish 
it  contained  more  of  Berdyaev's  own 
writings,  some  of  which  Lowrie  has 
translated,  even  if  it  had  meant  leaving 
out  some  of  the  biographical  detail. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Dr. 
Albert  Schweitzer  [see,  for  example 
My  Visit  With  Schweitzer,  July,  1957, 
or  his  article,  There's  Hope  on  the 
Main  Road,  last  April],  you  may  won- 
der what's  left  to  say  about  the  great 
jungle  doctor.  But  Norman  Cousins, 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  is 
himself   an    exceptional    humanitarian, 
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Gifts 

that  enrich  the 

understanding  of  Christmas 

The  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible  brings  you  closer  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures  than  any  other  English  translation.  Written  in  the  language  we  understand 
and  speak  today,  the  RSV  Bible  follows  the  oldest  known  Biblical  documents,  many 
only  recently  discovered.  More  than  100  editions  of  the  RSV  Bible  are  now  available. 


JONCORDETTE 


The  RSV  Concordance  Refer- 
ence Bible  is  the  ideal  Bible  for 
study  and  family  use.  Printed  in 
easy-to-read  type,  it  includes  a 
concise  concordance  with  a  list  of 
proper  names  and  more  than  75,000 
center-column  references.  Bound 
in  buckram  with  two-color  jacket: 
$9.00.  De  luxe  gift  editions  in  black 
and  red  leather:  SI 2.50  to  $22.50. 


The  RSV  "Concordette"  Bible 

is  a  new  and  compact  RSV  Bible 
containing  all  Concordance  refer- 
ence features.  Only  5"  by  7",  the 
"Concordette"  is  easy  to  carry  and 
handle,  and  has  been  designed 
especially  for  use  in  Church  and 
Sunday  School.  Six  beautiful  edi- 
tions, all  with  India  paper,  range 
in  price  from  $5.95  to  $14.95. 


Bible  Readings  for  Boys  and 
Girls  is  a  richly  illustrated  book  of 
selections  from  the  RSV  Bible  com- 
piled by  the  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren's Work  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  It  is  the  perfect 
bridge  between  brief  Bible  story- 
books for  young  children  and  the 
entire  Bible  for  older  young  people 
and  adults.  $3.00. 


tamaa 


Ask  to  see  these  books  at  your  denominational  publishing  house  or  bookstore. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Exclusive  publishers  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  Bible 
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Share  the  beauty  and 
enjoyment  of  CHRISTMAS 
with  your  family  and  friends. 
Exquisite  art  and  photography 
in  full  color  .  .  .  interesting  articles 
and  stories  .  .  .  music  and  poetry! 
You'll  find  something  for  every  age  in 
this  fresh,  new  edition  of  CHRISTMAS 
for  1960. 
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ChRjscmas 


VOLUME  THIRTY 

Edited  by  Randolph  E.  Haugan 


An  American  Annual  uf  Christmas  Literature  and  Art 


TREASURES  FOR  READERS:  ^  The  Christmas  Story 
—  from  St.  luke  and  St.  Matthew,  illustrated  in 
full  color.  ^  Articles  and  Stories  —  Christmas 
Treasures  in  America's  Art  Galleries,  A  Christmas 
Charade,  Christmas  of  Another  Day,  Denmark's 
Christmas  Spoons,  Christmas  Tapestry,  America's 
Very  Owji  Christmas  Story  —  all  handsomely  illus- 
trated. ^  Christmas  Music  and  Poetry.  ^ 
Full-Color  Art  Inserts  —  suitable  for  framing. 


TWO    TREASURED     EDITIONS 

68  pages,  size  10%"  x  13%" 

GlH  EDITION,  paper  bound $1.50 

with  gift  envelope. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  cloth  bound... $3.50 
CHRISTMAS  _as  a  gift  for  friends  . . . 
shut-ins  .  .  .  church  workers  .  .  .  em- 
ployees .  .  .  customers  ...  and  others 
—  will  be  valued  and  appreciated  far 
beyond  its  moderate  cost. 


ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS 

LITTLE  STAR  by  E.Kenneth  Hanson.illus.by  Melva  Mickelson 
Little  Star  was  chosen  to  shine  over  a  stable  to  tell  people 
that  a  baby  had  been  born  there.  He  shone  so  brightly 
he  burned  himself  out.  Now  we  know  him  as  Bethlehem 
Star ..$1.00 

Tiny  Tree  by  Gustav  A.  Wickland 

How  scrawny  "Tiny  Tree"  and  a  sad  little  boy  were  brought 
together  on  Christmas  Eve  makes  delightful  reading. 
Illustrated $1.00 

A  CHRISTMAS  ALPHABET  by  Lee  Mero 

An  ABC  book  of  the  Christmas  Story  relating  each  letter  to 

an  event.  Illustrated  and  in  rhythmic  verse $1.00 

Send  this  coupon  to  your  Cokesbury  bookstore  or  to  the  Publisher. 


Above  selections 
published  by 


^^ugsburg 

PUBLISHING    HOUSE 


426  So.  5th  Street 
Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 


I  enclose 
$ 
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Christmas  Annual/Vol.  30 

A  Gift  Edition copies  ($1.50  ea.) 

T  Library  Edition copies  ($3.50  ea.) 

Little  Star copies  ($1.00  ea.) 

Tiny  Tree copies  ($1.00  ea.) 

A  Christmas  Alphabet copies  ($1.00  ea.) 
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and  his  Dr.  Schweitzer  of  Lam- 
bar  ene  (Harper,  $3.95)  is  a  unique 
personal  appreciation  of  one  of  the 
towering  figures  of  the  20th  century. 
Clara  Urquhart's  sensitive  photo- 
graphs add  dimensions  to  this  informal 
account  of  Schweitzer  at  work  and 
in  repose. 

History  is  peculiar.  Some  periods 
seem  to  fascinate  readers;  others,  ap- 
parently equally  colorful,  are  almost 
ignored.  That's  why,  with  all  the  cur- 
rent accent  on  the  Civil  War,  the 
Revolution,  and  World  War  II,  it's  a 
welcome  change  of  pace  to  have  a 
sprightly  book  like  Carp's  Washing- 
ton (McGraw-Hill,  $5.75)  appear  on 
the  publishing  scene. 

Carp — Frank  G.  Carpenter — was 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  The 
Cleveland  Leader  back  in  the  1880s,  a 
time  largely  neglected  now.  An  engag- 
ing young  man,  he  let  the  main  cur- 
rents of  capital  politics  swirl  past  him, 
preferring  to  concentrate  his  talents  on 
the  less-publicized  eddies,  the  stories 
which  today  would  be  catalogued  as  the 
human-interest  variety. 

They're  fascinating.  Belles  and  beaux, 
saints  and  sinners,  plotters  and 
preachers — they  all  parade  by  in  life 
size  in  these,  his  on-the-scene  columns. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  American  past 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Carp's 
daughter,  Frances,  herself  a  Washing- 
tonian,  for  preserving  them  and  sharing 
them  with  a  new  generation  of  readers. 

The  motive  was  good,  but  my  own 
feeling  is  that  Stephen  Cole's  attempt 
to  lob  some  backhand  humor  into 
religion  in  The  Hell  of  It  (Double- 
day,  $1.95)  doesn't  come  off. 

It  has  the  devil  lecturing  some  of  his 
operatives  about  to  invade  the  earth, 
and  occasionally  there's  a  flash  of  sul- 
phurous humor.  But  C.  S.  Lewis  had 
the  idea  first,  in  his  inimitable  Screw- 
tape  letters,  and  this  is  very  pale  in 
comparison.  I'm  consigning  the  book 
to  my  ho-hum  shelf. 

I  must  agree  with  the  poet  W.  H. 
Auden  that  "The  poetry  of  Phyllis 
McGinley  ...  is  the  poetry  of  Phyllis 
McGinley!"  He  can  prove  this,  Auden 
says  in  the  foreword  to  Times  Three 
(Viking,  $5),  by  quoting  at  random 
from  her  works. 

Wandering  through  its  "selected 
verse  from  three  decades" — plus  70  new 
poems — merely  reinforced  my  conten- 
tion that  Mrs.  McGinley  has  the  most 
wonderful,  up-in-the-clouds  manner  of 
expressing  the  down-to-earth.  Maybe 
you  remember  her  article,  Unchastity 
Is  a  Sin   [November,   ll>58,  page  22  j. 

In  a  nutshell.  Times  Three  is  a  de- 
light. Recommendation:  Give  it  to 
someone  in  your  lamily  for  Christmas 
— so  you  can  read  it,  too. 

— Barnabas 
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WHEN  I  first  entered  a  theological 
seminary  years  ago,  a  Bible  professor 
pointed  out  that  not  all  Bible  verses 
are  on  the  same  level.  This  may  come 
as  a  shock  to  the  individual  who 
thinks  he  can  open  the  book  at  ran- 
dom and  find  immediate  guidance  for 
his  life.  Anybody  who  has  studied 
the  greatest  of  all  books  knows  that 
some  parts  of  it  are  mountaintops 
and  some  parts  are  valleys.  I  have 
not  met  a  man  for  a  long  time  who 
insists  that  every  single  verse  in  the 
Bible  is  of  equal  inspirational  worth. 
This  is  true  also  of  all  literature, 
particularly  novels.  No  one  should 
assume  that  a  recommendation  of 
fiction  is  a  promise  that  every  sentence 
is  of  high  quality,  nor  a  guarantee 
against  seamy  sides.  Browsing  in  Fic- 
tion is  not  just  a  list  of  books  which 
one  man  says  you  ought  to  read.  It 
is  a  look  at  modern  fiction  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  of  the  more  un- 
worthy followers  of  Jesus.  But  I  do 
wholeheartedly    recommend 

THE    LOVELY    AMBITION,     by    Mary 
Ellen   Chase   (Norton,   $3.95). 

It  is  a  story  about  a  Methodist 
preacher  and  his  family  who  leave 
England  and  come  to  Maine.  Here 
they  enter  into  the  life  of  a  Methodist 
parish  in  a  New  England  town  as  it  was 
around  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
I  don't  remember  noticing  anything 
objectionable  in  this  book.  Yet,  there 
is  a  ring  of  reality  in  the  character 
portrayal,  and  the  preacher's  family 
is  neither  sickishly  sentimental  nor 
)  hypocritical.  These  are  real  folks  and 
I  enjoyed  meeting  them.  My  only 
objection  is  that  the  author  makes 
the  bishop  a  stuffed  shirt  and  a  fool. 
This,  as  you  will  be  quick  to  recognize, 
is  a  personal  prejudice  and  ought  to  be 
ignored.  It  is  good  to  know  that  we 
have  a  few  writers  left  like  Mary 
Ellen  Chase.  May  the  good  Lord  bless 
her,  and  may  her  tribe  increase. 

SET   THIS    HOUSE   ON    FIRE,    by   Wil- 
liam Styron   (Random  House,  $5.95). 

I  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
for  this  novel  is  dishearteningly  full 
of    useless,     dissipated    people    whose 


BISHOP,    LOS    ANGELES    AREA, 
THE    METHODIST    CHURCH 

chief  interest  seems  to  be  sex.  Wil- 
liam Styron  is  a  writer  of  great  gifts 
who  makes  characters  and  situations 
come  to  life.  It  may  be  that  he  pre- 
sents these  kinds  of  pictures  for  a 
purpose,  but  I  cannot  imagine  what 
that  purpose  might  be.  The  story  con- 
cerns the  morally  destructive  adven- 
tures of  some  Americans  in  Italy.  A 
murder  mystery  of  no  great  shakes 
adds  some  interest  to  the  plot.  To 
me,  however,  the  book  adds  up  to  a 
reflection  of  how  corrupt  life  can 
become  without  Cod.  I  heard  a  man 
say  once  that  only  Cod  keeps  life 
clean  enough  to  make  it  livable,  and 
that  without  Him  we  would  soon 
live  on  a  garbage  heap.  I  do  not  know 
any  clearer  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
that  observation  than  Set  This  House 
on  Fire. 

IMPERIAL  CAESAR,  by  Rex  Warner 
(Little,  Brown,  $5). 

Few  ancient  rulers  have  been  writ- 
ten about  more  than  Julius  Caesar. 
Everybody  knows  about  Shakespeare's 
tremendous  play,  and  I  expect  most 
have  read  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
treatment  of  the  same.  Here  is  a  fine 
novelist's  portrayal  of  the  quality  of 
a  man  through  his  own  lips,  for  it  is 
Caesar  who  tells  the  story  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  The  novel  will 
have  the  most  meaning  for  those  who 
know  something  about  the  background 
of  Julius   Caesar. 

Others,  however,  will  learn  to  know 
a  man  who  is  calm,  objective,  and 
very  intelligent.  He  looks  upon  fight- 
ing as  a  necessary  part  of  politics, 
but  has  no  desire  for  a  military  hon- 
or as  an  end  in  itself.  He  is  as  kind 
as  he  can  be  under  the  circumstances, 
and  he  analyzes  human  character 
clearly  and  realistically.  His  one  great 
mistake  was  his  appraisal  of  Brutus. 
The  drama  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
way  these  earth-shaking  events  ap- 
peared to  the  one  who  was  involved 
in  them.  This  is  a  first-rate  novel, 
worthy  of  any  serious  reader's  time. 

You  will  note  that  of  these  three 
books,  I  think  positively  about  two 
of  them.  That,  my  brethren,  is  a 
pretty  good  percentage! 


FOR    CHRISTMAS 

^Abingdon  '  Pi  'ess 


by    JAMES    MUDGE 

Poems 
With  Power 

to  Strengthen  the  Soul 

This  handsome  gift  edition  contains 
1,348  poetic  gems  from  every  age 
to  answer  the  needs  of  every  mood. 
Whether  you  seek  a  specific  poem 
or  a  bit  of  inspiration,  you  are  cer- 
tain to  find  "just  the  thing"  among 
the  selections  in  this  anthology. 
Specially  decorated  binding.      $3.75 

Order  from  your  bookstore 
ABINGDON    PRESS 


Order  Any  Book 


you  see  reviewed  in  Together  at 
the  publisher's  advertised  price — 
we   pay   the   postage. 


V^oiceshurif 


f  'HI   MfTHOOIST  PUBMHING  HOUSE 


Atlanta  3  •  Baltimore  3  •  Boston  16 
Chicago  11  •  Cincinnati  2  •  Dallas  1 
Detroit  1  •  Kansas  City  6  •  Los  Angeles  29 
Nashville  3  •  New  York  11  •  Pittsburgh  30 
Portland  5    •    Richmond  16    •    San  Francisco  2 


PULPITS  CHOIR  GOWNS 

Pulpit  Hangings — Altar  Cloths 

Bible  Markers — Communion  Linens 

Embroideries — Fabrics 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

.---Marking  123   Years  o/„„-„ 

lOO/    Service  to  the  Church   i960 

and  Clergy 

COX  SONS  &  VINING,  Inc. 

131   East    23rd   Street,  New  York   10,  N.V. 


see  the  Middle  East 

and  Holy  Land  with  a  Maupintour  group. 

Follow  the  historic  route  from  Rome  to  Egypt, 
Luxor,  Lebanon,  Baalbek,  Syria,  Damascus,  the 
caravan  trail  to  Amman,  Dead  Sea,  Jericho, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Israel,  Nazareth,  Galilee, 
Athens,  and  Corinth.  Greek  Isle  Cruise,  Scan- 
dinavian, Europe,  and  Russian  extensions. 
Monthly  departures  via  Sabena  Jet.  $1597 
complete  from  New  York.  Write  Harriet-Louise 
H.  Patterson,  tour  planner,  for  folders.  56  page 
brochure  describing  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  World  tours  also  available. 

Maupintour 

"*■  Middle  East  Tour  Specialists 
1236  Massachusetts  Street,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
New  York  /  Washington  /  San  Francisco  /  Brussels 
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GREAT  HISTORY 


MAKES  GREAT  STORIES 


Relive  the  great  moments  of  the 
past  right  in  your  own  home 
Great  history  does  make  great  stories.  Relive 
these  moments  in  your  own  home.  Now  you 
may  SEE  how  it  was  then,  how  it  is  now — 
a  new  kind  of  reading  pleasure,  to  bring 
your  heritage  to  life  again.  Order  from  Cokes- 
bury  today  so  you  may  sense  the  vitality  and 
truth  of  your  heritage  as  never  before. 


A  Treasury  of 
American  Heritage 

By  The  Editors  of  American  Heri- 
tage. A  big  colorful  and  readable  an- 
thology, made  up  of  the  best  from 
A  merican  Heritage.  Over  40  articles 
originally  published  in  the  magazine 
are  arranged  chronologically  to  tell 
the  story  of  America  from  early  Indian 
myths  to  "the  war  to  end  war."  Over 
415  illustrations;  148  in  color.  (SS) 
Before  Dec.  24,  1960  postpaid,  $12.50 
After  Dec.  24,  I960  postpaid,  $15.00 


THE   AMERICAN    HERITAGE 

Picture  History 
Of  The  Civil  War 

By  Bruce  Cation  and  the  Editors 
of  A  merican  Heritage.  A  large, 
sumptuously  illustrated  book — featur- 
ing an  extraordinary  new  battle  map 
technique — that  presents  a  concise  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  War  in  graphic  form. 
There  is  a  60,000  word  text  by- 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Bruce  Catton. 
and  777  illustrations,  237  of  them  in 
color.    (DD) 

Standard  Edition  ..postpaid,  $19.95 
Deluxe  Edition  postpaid,  $25.00 


Smithsonian 
Treasury  of  Science 

Edited  ry  W.  P.  True.  This  book 
covers  the  entire  range  of  man's  scien- 
tific knowledge,  in  articles  written  by 
foremost  authorities  in  every  field. 
Such  articles  as  Albert  Einstein's 
study  of  Isaac  Newton  and  Pierre 
Curie's  account  of  the  discovery  of 
radium  are  typical  of  this  unique  and 
useful  library  of  information  and  good 
reading.  Three  handsomely  boxed 
volumes;  133  full-page  photographic 
plates  and  120  text  illustrations.  (SS) 
Before  Dec.  24,  1960  postpaid,  $12.95 
After  Dec.  24.  1960  postpaid,  $15.00 


The  Great 
Travelers 

Edited  by  Milton  Rucoff.  From 
Herodotus  to  Heyerdahl.  this  anthol- 
ogy of  travel  literature  includes  101  se- 
lections from  the  writings  of  great 
and  articulate  travelers  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present.  Generously  il- 
lustrated. A  special  feature  is  a  sepa- 
rate two-color  map  suitable  for  fram- 
ing. Two  volumes,  handsomely  boxed. 
(SS)  postpaid,    $12.50 
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•Send  Mail  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Centers 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON^ 


Northeastern 
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Boston  16 
•  New  York  11 
Pittsburgh  30 
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Region 
•Chicago  11 
•Cincinnati  2 
Detroit  1 

Western 
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Los  Angeles  29 

Portland  5 

•San  Francisco  2 

Southwestern 
Region 
•  Dallas  1 
Kansas  City  6 

Southern 
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Atlanta  3 
•  Nashville  3 

Southeastern 
Region 
Baltimore  3 
•  Richmond  16 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  the  titles  I 
The  American  Heritage  Picture  His- 
tory of  The  Civil  War 

D  Standard    Edition     $19.95 

□  Deluxe   Edition    $25.00 

□  A  Treasury  of  American 

Heritage    $12.50 

After   Dec.    24,    1960  $15.00 


have  indicated: 

□  Smithsonian  Treasury  of 

Science    $12.95 

After  Dec.   24,    1960  $15.00 

□  The  Great  Travelers  $1 2.50 

□  FREE  56-page  Book  Catalog 

□  Payment  enclosed 

□  Charge  to  my   account 


Add  state  sales  tax  where  it  applies 
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By  RAY E  MONROE 
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iOOK,  Mom!  Guppies!" 

David  burst  excitedly  into  the 
kitchen  waving  a  jar. 

"They  have  real  live  babies  only 
they  eat  them  if  you  don't  watch 
out,  and  they  can  live  right  in  this 
jar,  and  I  have  to  keep  them  near 
a  radiator  so  they  won't  get  too  cold 
and  die." 

That's  how  the  guppies  began.  I 
say  began  because  somehow  guppies 
never  end. 

The  fish  had  been  given  to  David 
by  a  classmate  whose  own  guppy 
tanks  had  filled  beyond  capacity. 
This  should  have  been  sufficient 
warning.  It  wasn't. 

"Look,  honey,"  I  said,  "those  poor 
little  things  can't  live  in  that  tiny 
jar.  I'll  have  Daddy  stop  by  the  pet 
shop  tonight  and  pick  up  a  small 
aquarium  with  some  plants  and 
gravel.  Maybe  he  can  get  a  book 
about  guppies,  too." 

Four  sons,  all  pet  crazy,  have 
gathered  a  motley  collection  of  wild- 
life through  the  years.  It  didn't  seem 
that  two  small  fish  would  make  any 
great  difference  in  our  lives. 

That  evening  Father  came  home 
with  the  necessary  equipment  and  a 
booklet,  All  About  Guppies,  by  Leon 
F.  Whitney  (Practical  Science  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  75^).  Available  at  most 
pet  stores,   it   turned   out   to   be   the 


Big  or  little,  drab  or  gay,  guppies  rarely  stop  their  play. 


most     comprehensive     and     concise 
publication  we  bought. 

We  already  knew  that  the  guppy 's 
mating  habits  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  animals,  and  that  the  mother 
gives  birth  to  living  young.  Further 
reading  assured  us  that  raising  gup- 
pies  is   easy,   fun,   educational — and 


not  at  all  hard  on  the  pocketbook! 

Looking  back  now,  we  suggest  re- 
straint in  accepting  the  generalities 
of  any  enthusiast,  particularly  about 
costs.  No  doubt,  though,  raising 
guppies  is  easy.  The  knack  lies  in 
not  raising  them. 

The    next    Saturday   we    invaded, 
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en  masse,  a  nearby  tropical-fish  shop. 
When  we  emerged,  several  dollars 
later,  each  boy  proudly  bore  a  por- 
tion of  our  investment,  a  three-gallon 
aquarium,  two  pairs  of  fish,  gravel, 
plants,  food,  and  the  big,  black  snails 
essential  as  scavengers. 

The  next  few  days  were  a  frenetic 
round  of  aging  water,  setting  up 
aquaria,  and  observing  fish.  The 
boys  were  staying  indoors  each  after- 
noon. Frequently,  collections  of 
neighborhood  youngsters  and  school- 
mates would  come  tracking  through 
to  stand  before  the  guppy  tanks, 
smudging  the  glass  with  nose  and 
handprints. 

We  have  hot-water  heat  and  the 
house  is  thermostatically  maintained 
at  72  degrees  so  we  needed  no  heaters 
for  our  small  tanks.  We  simply  set 
them  on  the  radiators.  With  steam 
heat  this  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  fish  would  have  been  parboiled. 

The  guppy,  we  soon  learned,  is  a 


scene  is  her  few  hours  in  the  ma- 
ternity tank.  One  impregnation  may 
result  in  several  litters,  so  even  if  she 
never  sees  her  mate  again  she  can 
look  forward  to  three  to  five  addi- 
tional batches  of  youngsters.  She  gets 
her  revenge  by  eating  as  many  as  she 
can  catch! 

It  is  always  wise  to  transfer  the 
expectant  mother  to  a  private  recep- 
tacle or  maternity  tank;  otherwise 
Papa  and  all  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors will  gather  around  for  a  free 
feed  from  which  few  youngsters  sur- 
vive. 

When  our  first  mother  appeared 
sufficiently  swollen,  I  transferred  her 
to  a  flower  vase  filled  with  floating 
plants  in  which  the  youngsters  could 
hide.  She  chose  some  awkward  hour 
of  the  night  to  give  birth.  We  first 
heard  the  news  through  Danny,  our 
youngest  and  earliest  riser. 

"Mommy,  Mommy,"  he  hailed, 
rousing    me    from    a    sound    sleep. 


FISH  FACTS 

The  whale  that  took  old  Jonah  in 
Went  home  to  sadly  say: 
"It's  all  the  same  with  fish  and  men — 
The  big  ones  get  away." 

— R.  A.  Teeter 


colorful  little  fellow.  Whether  court- 
ing, swishing  into  a  corner  to  nip 
playfully  at  a  snail,  or  exploring  the 
lush  growth  of  his  miniature  under- 
water jungle,  he  is  seldom  still.  He 
is  curious  about  people  and  will 
swim  to  the  front  of  the  aquarium 
(o  trail  along  the  glass  after  our  ex- 
tended fingers. 

Papa  is  the  Beau  Brummell  of  the 
guppy  world.  Mamma  guppy  is 
larger,  more  lethargic,  and  usually  a 
dull  color.  Neither  is  a  loving  parent. 
Mamma's  life  is  a  never-ending 
round  oi  reproduction.  She  will  have 
her  first  litter  at  about  three  months 
iiul  .mother  approximately  once  each 
month  thereafter.  Each  litter  con- 
tains from  15  to  100  babies.  The 
only  time  Mamma  gets  a  change  of 


"We've  had  a  baby!  We've  had  a 
baby!" 

I  hastened  downstairs  and  was  al- 
most overrun  by  other  members  of 
the  household  converging  on  the 
vase  from  all  directions.  Those  first 
baby  guppies — seven  of  them — were 
a  real  thrill.  But  each  of  the  boys 
owned  two  pairs  of  fish,  and  sudden- 
ly everybody  was  expecting  at  once. 
In  the  small  space  of  one  month  we 
found  ourselves  the  somewhat  be- 
wildered owners  of  over  50  baby 
guppies  and  their  parents. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  small  fish 
could  not  live  for  long  in  their 
cramped  containers.  The  time  had 
come  to  enlarge  our  guppy  operation. 
We  thought  two  20-gallon  tanks  with 
heaters,    filters,    and    an    air    pump 


would  be  sufficient  for  their  needs. 

We  filled  the  tanks  and  aged  the 
water  by  letting  it  stand  overnight 
so  the  chlorine,  which  kills  fish, 
would  evaporate.  Then  began  the 
task  of  sexing  the  baby  guppies.  The 
book  had  assured  me  that  this  was  a 
relatively  simple  task.  "After  a 
week,"  it  said,  "the  sex  of  the  guppy 
is  easy  to  determine.  By  this  time  the 
female  will  be  found  to  have  a  small 
darkened  area  at  the  base  of  her  tail 
fin.  If  this  is  hard  to  see  with  the 
naked  eye,  hold  the  fish  up  to  a  light 
or  use  a  magnifying  glass." 

I  held  the  fish  up  to  the  light.  I 
used  a  magnifying  glass.  I  held  the 
fish  up  to  the  light  and  used  a  mag- 
nifying glass.  Sometimes  it  seemed 
nobody  had  spots.  Then  it  seemed 
everybody  had  spots.  Soon  I  was 
guessing  frantically.  Father  howled 
with  laughter. 

By  the  time  I  had  our  fish  sepa- 
rated hopefully,  as  much  as  scien- 
tifically, the  birth  process  was  start- 
ing all  over  again  with  the  original 
parents.  The  20-gallon  tanks  were 
becoming  teeming,  radiator-top  tene- 
ments. When  we  had  to  press  base- 
ment laundry  tubs  into  service, 
neighbors  and  friends  began  referring 
to  our  home  as  a  fish  hatchery. 
When  one  of  the  boys  hopefully  sug- 
gested the  bathtub  as  home  for  our 
most  recent  litter,  I  balked.  Some  of 
the  fish  had  to  go. 

I  called  pet  shops  in  the  area,  but 
none  was  interested  in  buying  addi- 
tional guppies  unless  they  were  truly 
outstanding  specimens.  Ours  hadn't 
matured  to  the  point  where  we  knew. 
We  gave  a  few  pairs  to  friends,  but 
this  scarcely  made  a  dent.  Father 
suggested  flushing  them  down  the 
drain,  but  the  boys  were  horrified. 

Our  favorite  pet-shop  owner  final- 
ly came  to  the  rescue  by  offering  to 
take  all  the  fish  in  trade  for  a  pair 
of  white  mice.  We  settled  for  two 
females,  so  the  mouse  population 
has  remained  static. 

Guppies  are  fun,  and  their  care 
needn't  be  as  complex  as  we  green- 
horns made  it.  Any  youngster  will 
enjoy  raising  a  few  of  them.  A  pair 
costs  from  25^  to  $5,  depending  on 
the  quality.  A  five-gallon  aquarium 
with  two  pairs  of  fish  allowed  to 
breed  and  give  birth  within  its  con- 
fines usually  provides  its  own  popu- 
lation controls.  A  few  babies  will 
survive  if  the  tank  is  planted  with 
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feathery  foliage  so  they  may  hide 
from  the  predatory  adults.  Add  a 
few  snails  or  a  catfish  or  two  as 
scavengers  and  very  little  mainte- 
nance of  the  tank  will  be  needed. 

One  must  be  realistic  when  it 
comes  to  culling  if  the  tank  becomes 
overcrowded.  It  is  far  less  cruel  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus  than  to  allow 
all  the  tank  inhabitants  to  die  a  slow 
death  of  the  asphyxiation  that  results 
from  overcrowding. 

If,  however,  you  should  wish  to 
raise  the  more  exotic  varieties, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  invest  time 
and  money.  The  money  you  may  get 
back  later,  with  interest.  The  more 
exotic  guppies  sell  from  $15  to  $100 
per  pair;  some  go  even  higher.  The 
setup  for  raising  these  intriguing 
little  gold  mines  will  cost  anywhere 
from  $350  to  $5,000. 

The  guppy  must  have  room  to 
grow  to  maximum  size  and  colora- 
tion. This  means  providing  large 
aerated  and  filtered  tanks  for  them. 
The  sexes  must  be  kept  separated 
until  one  plans  to  breed  them.  They 
must  have  a  variety  of  food  at  regular 
intervals.  They  must  be  maintained 
at  fairly  constant  temperatures. 

If  we  were  going  to  do  it  all  over 
again,  we'd  start  with  one  male 
guppy  and  two  virgin  females,  pay- 
ing perhaps  $15  to  $25  for  the  trio. 
We'd  house  these  fish  in  a  three- 
gallon  tank,  and  have  two  heavily 
planted  one-gallon  jars  for  expectant 
mothers,  one  20-gallon  nursery  for 
young  males  and  another  for  females, 
each  with  aerator,  filter,  heater,  light, 
and  reflector.  We'd  buy  the  largest 
pump  available  to  carry  the  burden  of 
aerating  several  tanks,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  a  jump  in  the  electric  bill 
of  as  much  as  $5  per  month. 

Within  three  months,  we'd  add  two 
more  20-gallon  tanks  with  equip- 
ment. Ultimately  we'd  expect  to 
have  about  10  of  the  20-gallon  tanks, 
15  three-gallon  tanks,  and  25  one- 
gallon  jars  in  our  fish  room.  If  our 
fish  were  to  breed  true,  or  if  we 
should  develop  a  superior  strain, 
we'd  look  forward  to  considerable 
profit  within  a  few  years.  We  could 
be  sure  it  would  be  a  stimulating  and 
challenging  venture. 

Raised  in  moderation  or  in  rapid- 
ly multiplying  numbers,  the  little 
fish  that  catches  people  pays  ample 
dividends  to  those  who  devote  their 
time  to  him. 
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ASH  TRAYS:  Lois  Lounsberry,  R.  3,  Pcnn  Yan, 
NY.    (in    shopes    of    U.S.    states). 

AUTO  LICENSE  PLATES:  Howard  Lashley,  2713 
Monroe    St.,    Wilmington,    N.C. 

BUTTERFLIES:  Brad  Wooldridge,  Box  244,  Sub- 
lette,   Kans. 

CAMPAICN  BUTTONS:  Richard  Travis,  801 
Northwestern    Dr.,    Storm    Lake,    lowo. 

CHESS:  John  L.  VanLandingham,  411  W.  Marion 
St.,    Chattahoochee,    Fla.    (by    mail). 

CHURCH  BULLETINS:  Wallace  Nolin,  1504 
Haynes    St.,    Barberton,    Ohio. 

COINS:  David  Cundiff,  642  San  Miguel,  Sunny- 
vale,   Calif.    (Mercury    dimes). 

COLOR  PRINTS:  Ruth  M.  Phillips,  637  N.  Main 
St.,    Kenton,    Ohio    (Japanese    wood    block). 

CENEALOCY:  Mrs.  Rex  W.  Pershing,  1076  N. 
Ccdor  St.,  Galesburg,  III.  (Pershing);  Leota  E. 
Clordy,  302  W.  First  St.,  Maryville,  Mo.  (Clardy, 
Pew,  Bates,  Taylor);  Mrs.  David  Rackley,  PO  Box 
126,  Coats,  Kans.  (Bowden,  Clopton,  Coulter, 
Dean,  Floyd,  Freeman,  Gordon,  Love,  Pickett, 
Porter,  Pryor,  Rackley,  Spear,  Speer,  Teeter); 
David  Vogeding,  PO  Box  61,  Elizabeth,  W.Va. 
(Vogeding). 

Carl  L.  Lindberg,  PO  Box  666,  Warren,  Pa. 
(King);  Mrs.  Clella  Y.  Goodson,  2026  Colby  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  25,  Calif.  (Baker,  Bartow,  Beardsley, 
Cain,  Caine,  Childs,  Dutton,  Goodson,  Hamilton, 
Hull,  Jones,  Mathison,  McCready,  Miller,  Nichols, 
Nicholas,  Nicholson,  Nims,  Sutton,  Smead,  Wells, 
Wilkinson,  Worthington,  Young);  Don  L.  Collins, 
505  La  Loma  Rd.,  Glendale  6,  Calif.  (Bullock] 
Collins,    Harrison,    Hilborn,    Hill,    Watson). 

Mrs.  Wayne  Lewis,  R.  4,  Falls  City,  Nebr. 
(Adorns,  Chapman,  Chappell,  Clork,  Davis,  Geb- 
hard,  Koster,  Lewis,  Mullins,  Parker,  Ruegge,  Sikes, 
Snider,  Wiese);  Rev.  Robert  L.  Brondstatter,  Box 
221,  Fairview,  III.  (Colver,  Culver,  Fitch,  Brand- 
starter);  Mrs.  Dan  Kelty,  9056  Rancho  Real, 
Temple  City,  Calif.  (Kelty,  Goold,  Booth,  Mc- 
Dowell,  Holloway). 

GREETING  CARDS:  Dorothea  C.  Collins,  178 
Rounds  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  (Brownie  Christmas 
cards). 

HORTICULTURE:  Mrs.  Frank  Harrison,  Box  25, 
Endeavor,    Wis.    (growing    tea    roses    &    perennials). 

INSECTS:  Betty  Sue  Bussell,  R.  1,  Box  242, 
Church    Hill,    Tenn. 

MATCHBOOKS:  Ronald  K.  Hines,  R.  1,  Box  38, 
West    Paducah,    Ky. 

MUSTACHE  CUPS:  Carl  Schee,  R.  4,  Box  160, 
Mount    Pleasant,     Iowa. 

PARTY  FAVORS:  Mrs.  Jeanette  Kellowoy,  314 
N.    39th    St.,   Camden   5,    N.J. 

PAPERWEICHTS:  Rev.  Ernest  Kelloway,  314  N. 
39th    St.,    Camden    5,    N.J. 

PHONOCRAPH  RECORDS:  Peter  Uhlig,  Radebeul- 
2,  Kotitzerstrasse  15,  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Germany    (jazz). 

POETRY:  Susan  Good,  c/o  Postmaster,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Esther  Bottrell,  Eastern  Star 
Home,  Macon,  III.;  Mrs.  Orrin  Albin,  RR  2, 
Box    42,    Tuscola,    III. 

POST  CARDS:  Barbara  Kerstetter,  10607  SE 
176,  Renton,  Wash.;  Mrs.  Mary  Nichols,  RD  1, 
Andover,    Conn,    (of    covered    bridges). 

POSTMARKS:  Mrs.  Harry  Crater,  RD  2,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Mae  W.  McCoombe,  719  W. 
Fisher  Ave.,  Philadelphia  20,  Pa.;  Marilyn  Min- 
yord,   166  Granite   St.,  Quincy  69,   Mass. 

RECIPES:  Mrs.  Genevieve  Lynch  Copeland,  440  E. 
6th   St.,   Alton,    III.    (unusual). 

RUCS:    Jane    Betz,    Adams,    Ind.    (weaving). 


SCARVES:  Carol  Ruhlen,  Middle  Rd.,  East  Con- 
cord,   N.Y.    (of    states). 

STAMPS:  Mrs.  Mable  Bates,  3314  N.  Kansas, 
Topeka,  Kans.;  Mike  McCaw,  RR  2,  Aledo,  III.; 
Mrs.  Kenneth  McCaw,  RR  2,  Aledo,  III.  (U.S.); 
Carol  Ann  Boyd,  2026  46th  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
16,  Calif.;  James  A.  Calhoun,  226  Moreland, 
Borger,  Tex.;  Paul  H.  Schafer,  107  Washington 
Ave.,  Amityville,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Carter,  908  S. 
Ellison,  El  Reno,  Okla.;  Mrs.  Mona  A.  Lenfers, 
Box    511,    Chattahoochee,    Fla.    (U.S.). 

TAPE  RECORDINGS:  Edgar  John  Workmon, 
Meadow  St.,  PO  Box  40,  Rockhill  Furnace,  Pa. 
(playing    recorded    Methodist   hymns    in    churches). 

TELECRAPH  KEYS:  Mrs.  William  F.  Moreau,  639 
Russell  Ave.,  Johnstown,  Pa.  (and  other  old 
communication    instruments). 

WRITINC:  David  Craley,  14  Ross  St.,  Ripley, 
N.Y.  (short  stories,  poetry,  sports). 

PEN  PALS  (open  to  age  18):  Jonelle  Dagley 
(11),  4340  Yecker,  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Ingeborg 
Ritscher  (17),  Dresden  A  29,  Klopstockstrasse  9, 
Germany-DDR;  Laura  Harris  (13),  3379  N.  88th 
St.,  Milwaukee  22,  Wis.;  Susan  Neville  (11), 
Wood  Lane,  Newnan,  Ga.;  Maja  Bohlert  (17), 
Halle  1  Saale,  Grosse  Ulrichstrasse  42,  Germany- 
DDR;  Loi  Winnans  (16),  1964  Dellwood  Dr.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  Carrolyn  Sue  Jordan  (15),  RR  3, 
Williar  Dr.,  Corydon,  Ind.;  Dinah  Lea  Anderson 
(15),    RR   4,    Box  62,   Corydon,    Ind. 

Mavis  Shattuck  (13),  Gregory,  5  Dak.;  Sue 
Ellen  (15)  ond  Nancy  Ann  (11)  Nelson,  1915 
Clark  Ave.,  Billings,  Mont.;  Penny  Ann  Hoover 
(15),  1245  Howard  Ave.,  Billings,  Mont.;  Jane 
Hohnstein  (11),  Box  147,  Giltner,  Nebr.;  Elaine 
Warne  (12),  97  E.  King  St.,  South  Zanesville, 
Ohio;  Judy  Wolf  (14),  R.  2,  Midland,  Mich.; 
Bette  Abraham  (10),  Box  172,  Montfort,  Wis.; 
Martha  Metts  (7),  3057  W.  Owasse  Blvd.,  St. 
Paul  12,  Minn.;  Mary-Ellen  French  (16),  Randall 
Hill,    Springfield,    Vt. 

Karen  Scaia  (12),  203  Kinne  St.,  East  Syracuse, 
N.Y.;  Edward  Schrimpe  (10),  RD,  Milford,  N.J.; 
Roymond  Gcrnhardt  (13),  RD  Box  147,  Pittstown, 
N.J.;  Mary  Donley  (16),  R.  1,  Jewett,  Ohio; 
Dorothy  Drasher  (17),  206  W.  College  Ave., 
State  College,  Pa.;  Marion  E.  Loomis  (13),  RD 
4,  Fulton,  NY.;  Suzanne  Rowe  (10),  R.  2,  Box 
559,  Sanford,  Fla.;  Betsy  Turner  (14),  39  Kirk- 
wood    Rd.,    NE,   Atlanta    17,   Ga. 

Adalbert  Pusch  (16),  Zittau,  Friedensstrasse  40 
b,  Germany;  llene  Reed  (12),  Box  264,  Lansford, 
N.Dak.;  Billy  (11)  and  Betty  (10)  Neal,  Shell 
Rock,  Iowa;  Bobby  (14)  and  Steven  (13)  Adams, 
RFD  2,  Box  153,  Springfield,  Vt.;  John  Spires 
(8),  Box  322,  Bynum,  Ala.;  Ray  Tarver  (15), 
427  Angular  St.,  Clinton,  Ky.;  Sharon  Knopp  (15), 
512  Lincoln,  Topeka,  Kans.;  Jacqueline  Rossow 
(15),  3233  Ardmore  Trail,  South  Bend  28,  Ind.; 
Lynette  Barclay  (15),  715  Kearney  St.,  Manhattan, 
Kans.;    Floy    Warren    (15),    R.    2,    Guthrie,    Ky. 

Sharman  Lenore  Duden  (10),  Jud,  N.Dak.; 
Gary  Anderson  (9),  1713  3rd  Ave.,  NW,  Waverly, 
Iowa;  Sandra  Carpenter  (13),  R.  1,  Box  21, 
Spencer,  W.Va.;  Margaret  Blaine  (14),  9664  E. 
Cortoda  St.,  El  Monte,  Calif.;  Janet  Becker  (14), 
7223  W.  Green  Lake  Way,  Seattle  3,  Wash.; 
Sandra  Crosby  (13),  Hoffman  Route,  Livingston, 
Mont.;  Mary  Gwin  (11),  710  Buchanan  St., 
Charleston,  III.;  Terry  Powell  (14),  4405  NE 
66th,  Portland  18,  Oreg.;  Patti  Lynn  Wright  (16), 
4419    Forest    Ave.,    Des    Moines    11,    Iowa. 

Jackie  Sue  Powers  (10),  313  SE  Queenstown, 
Bartlcsvillc,  Okla.;  Cheryl  Jarvis  (13),  51  College 
St.,  Butler,  Ohio;  Miriam  Arnold  (13),  34  E.  "D" 
St.,  Brunswick,  Md.;  Jeanette  Thomas  (15),  905 
Timberman  Rd.,  Columbus  12,  Ohio;  Brcnda 
Christy  (12),  R.  5,  Clarksville,  Tenn.;  James  (18) 
ond  Pat  (13)  Mooney,  33  Home  Ave.,  Gibbstown, 
N.J.;  Sandra  Smith  (14),  210  S.  Main  St.,  West 
Unity,  Ohio;  Shelley  Cotter  (10),  123  S.  Main 
St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio;  Evelyn  Wickey  (13),  554 
Monument  Ave.,  Wyoming,  Pa.;  Carol  Ruhlen 
(17),  Middle  Road,  East  Concord,  N.Y.;  Linda 
Sue  Smith  (11),  R.  1,  Allensville,  Ky.;  Linda 
(8)  and  Lu  Ann  (6)  Moser,  406  Cyrus  St.,  Point 
Marion,    Pa. 
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MAKE  A 


By  RUTH  ADAMS  MURRAY 


TINY  WREATHS  made  from 
jar  rubbers  are  extra-special  fun 
because  you  can  decorate  them 
so  many  different  ways. 

First,  ask  Mother  or  Dad  to 
punch  a  small  hole  in  the  little 
lump  at  the  top  of  the  jar  rub- 
ber. Next,  make  a  pretty  bow 
from  a  small  piece  of  ribbon  and 
fasten  it  in  the  hole.  Then  dec- 
orate the  wreath  any  way  you 
choose.  You  may  want  to  spread 


clear  glue  on  one  side  of  the  jar 
rubber  and  then  drop  tiny  shells, 
glitter,  or  sequins  onto  the  glue. 
Or  paste  colored  stars  on  it. 

For  still  another  wreath,  try 
wrapping  the  jar  rubber  with 
red  and  green  yarn.  Just  use 
your  imagination  and  see  what 
special  wreaths  you  can  make. 
Rubber  wreaths  are  small 
enough  to  hang  on  a  Christmas 
tree — or  almost  anywhere! 


TO  make  a  wreath  from  cup- 
cake papers,  first  cut  a  narrow 
ring  out  of  cardboard  or  heavy 
paper.  If  you  use  cardboard,  you 
will  probably  want  to  paint  the 
wreath  first  or  cover  it  with 
pretty  wrapping  paper.  Fasten 
a  gay  ribbon  bow  to  one  spot  on 
the  ring  and  then  paste  cupcake 
papers  all  around  the  wreath. 

If  you  have  some  old  Christ- 
mas cards,  cut  out  little  pictures 
to  paste  in  the  center  of  each 
cupcake  paper — or  you  might 
want  to  draw  the  pictures  your- 
self. Cupcake  wreaths  look  nice 
hanging  on  an  inside  door,  and 
if  you  choose  the  pictures  care- 
fully, your  wreath  will  tell  every- 
one just  what  Christmas  means 
to  you. 
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IT  takes  quite  a  while  to  make 
a  big  egg-carton  wreath  unless 
lots  of  people  help.  That's  why 
this  wreath  is  a  good  project  for 
a  church-school  class  or  any 
group  of  boys  and  girls. 

First,  cut  a  big  ring  out  of 
heavy  corrugated  cardboard.  The 
cardboard  should  be  thick 
enough  for  you  to  stick  thumb 
tacks  into  it.  (If  it  isn't,  cut  two 
wreaths  the  same  size  and  glue 
them  together.)  Then  cover  the 
cardboard  wreath  with  alumi- 
num foil  and  tie  a  big  bow  on  one 
side.  Next,  cut  the  little  "cups" 
off  several  egg  cartons  (the 
lumpy  kind),  trim  the  sides  of 
each  cup,  and  wrap  them  in 
aluminum  foil.  Now  fasten  each 
cup  to  the  wreath  with  a  colored 
thumb  tack.  When  the  wreath  is 
completely  covered  with  shiny 
egg-carton  cups,  it  will  glisten 
"Merry  Christmas"  to  everyone 
who  sees  it ! 


Last  Christmas  we  asked 
you  boys  and  girls  to  send  us 
drawings  of  "The  Nicest  Thing 
About  Christmas."  We  received 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  won- 
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derful  drawings — and  wished 
we  could  print  all  of  them  in 
TOGETHER.  That  wasn't  pos- 
sible, of  course,  but  we  did 
print    some    of   the    drawings; 


and  you'll  find  them  beginning 
on  page  37  of  this  issue. 
Thanks  once  again,  Small  Fry 
friends,  for  all  your  drawings 
and  your  nice  letters! 


* 
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Winds  thro'  the  olive  trees 

Softly  did  bloiv, 
Round  little  Bethlehem 

Loyig,  long  ago. 


Then  from  the  happy  sky, 

Angels  bent  loiv, 
Singing  their  songs  of  joy, 

Long,  long  ago. 
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Sheep  on  the  hillside  lay 

Whiter  than  snoiv; 
Shepherds  ivere  watching  them, 

Long,  long  ago. 


For  in  a  manger  bed, 

Cradled  we  know, 
Christ   came   to   Bethlehem, 

Long,  long  ago. 

— Author  Unknown 


University  of  Georgia  journalism  students 

report  what  happens  twice  a  year  at  Royston  .  .  . 


When  Youth  Takes  Over 


The  Royston   Chinch: 

Here  young  members  test 

their  leadership. 
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YOUNG  METHODISTS  in  Royston, 
Ga.,  a  small  town  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  have  made 
Student  Recognition  Sunday  a  twice-a-year 
high  light  on  the  local-church  calendar. 
With  enthusiasm  that  fairly  crackles,  they 
virtually  run  the  church  for  a  day — and 
usually  come  up  with  fresh  ideas  that  keep 
older  members  on  their  toes  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Attendance  swells  when,  on  alternate 
Student  Recognition  Sundays,  college  and 
high-school  students  take  over  all  admin- 
istrative and  teaching  responsibilities  in  the 
church  school,  assist  at  morning  worship, 
and  conduct  the  entire  evening  service. 
Each  special  day  is  a  meaningful  ex- 
perience for  the  entire  335-member  con- 
gregation. While  the  students  learn  more 
about  the  obligations  of  church  member- 
ship, their  elders'  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
purposefulness  of  the  young  people.  In- 
variably, the  two  groups  are  drawn  closer 
in  a  spirit  of  sharing  and  mutual  under- 
standing. 

Neal  Windom,  the  Royston  pastor, 
initiated  the  program  three  years  ago.  The 
young  people,  led  by  MYF  President 
Carolyn  Varner,  enthusiastically  sug- 
gested the  "youth  take  over"  idea  as  the 
way  they  could  best  participate  fully  in 
the  program  and  put  new  meaning  into 
the  observance.  Now  firmly  established, 
i his  program  is  one  evidence  of  the  spirit 


lane  Bracewell  and  Pat  Hailing, 
two  university  journalism  students, 
found  these  well-groomed  ushers-for-a-day 
willing  interview  subjects.  You  can  see 
the  boys  tool{  their  jobs  seriously. 
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What  does  a  teen-ager — especially  a  girl — do  when  she's  faced  with  the  assignment 

of  teaching  a  men's  Sunday-school  class?  Susan  Ridgeway  was  apprehensive  at  first,  but  because  she 

carefully  prepared  the  lesson  in  advance,  she  had  smooth  sailing  on  Sunday  morning. 


Wide-eyed  toddlers,  doll-cud dlers, 

and  lap-sitters  \eep  Sharon  Fowler  hopping 

in  her  job  as  nursery  supervisor. 


Journalism  Professor  George  M.  Abney 
keeps  his  own  camera  busy  while  his  students 
cover  the  Royston  story  for  Together. 


and  vitality  that  helped  the  Royston  con- 
gregation win  honors  in  1959  as  one  of 
American  Methodism's  25  most  effective 
town  and  country  churches. 

To  get  the  full  story,  Together  con- 
tacted the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  Athens,  just  30  miles  from  Royston. 
Six  students,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor George  M.  Abney,  were  assigned  to 
do  the  reporting  and  photography.  Those 
who  participated  were  Nancy  Eberhart, 
Mary  Fortson,  Jane  Bracewell,  Pat  Har- 
ling,  Marcia  Powell,  and  Dan  Keever. 

How  well  did  they  do?  The  reader  can 
judge  from  their  work  on  these  pages.  Mr. 
Windom's  verdict:  "Splendid!" 


Gloria  Hannah, 
leading  a  class  of 
third-graders,  finds 
discipline  no  problem 
— so  long  as  she 
\eeps  interest  high. 


SIB 


The  value  of  Royston's  student-recognition  programs? 

A  young  journalist  (right)  receives  an  enthusiastic  report  from 

the  Rev.  Neal  Windom  and  MYF  President  Sally e  Sanders. 
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Leading  evening  worship 
at  the  end  of  their 
busy  day,  Royston  youths 
stage  a  drama  highlighting 
the  role  of  the  church 
in  their  lives. 
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of  the  world  parish 


METHODIST  MEN  SEEK  MILLION  MEMBERS  BY  '64 


At  its  quadrennial  organizational 
meeting  in  Evanston,  111.,  the  Method- 
ist Board  of  Lay  Activities  elected  as 
president  R.  Howard  Berg  of  Mel- 
bourne, Fla.,  and  established  ambitious 
membership  and  financial  goals  for  the 
next  four  years. 

Berg,  lay  leader  of  the  Florida  Con- 
ference, succeeds  Publisher  Ray  H. 
Nichols  of  Vernon,  Tex.  For  the  next 
four  years  he  will  head  the  41 -man 
board  which  supervises  the  church's 
total  program  of  lay  activities,  its  de- 
partment of  stewardship  and  finance, 
and  the  cultivation  of  some  13,500 
chartered  Methodist  Men  clubs 
throughout  the  world. 

Also  elected  officers  were  H.  Owen 
DeWeese,  Elwood,  Ind.,  vice-president, 
and  William  C.  Patten,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  recording  secretary. 

W.  Rolfe  Brown,  Villa  Park,  111., 
was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Mayfield,  general  secretary. 

In  keeping  with  new  legislation,  the 
board  elected  five  members  at  large  in 
addition  to  members  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  six  jurisdictions  of  the  Church. 

Heading  the  board's  major  commit- 
tees are  Pat  Thompson,  Bay  City,  Tex. 
(stewardship  and  finance);  Carl  E. 
Waite,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  (Methodist 
Men);  and  Dr.  Clare  N.  Petit,  Parlier, 


Calif,    (committee   on   training,   litera- 
ture, and  promotion). 

The  board  established  a  three-man 
committee  to  assist  in  making  a  pre- 
liminary study  to  activate  "schools  for 
laymen  in  practical  Christianity,"  and 
also  voted: 

•  To  have  a  million  members  of 
Methodist  Men  in  15,000  chartered 
clubs   by   1964. 

•  To  aim  at  600  outlets  for  the  Meth- 
odist Men's  Hour  radio  program  by 
1964,  with  stress  upon  more  adequate 
distribution  in  the  50  states. 

•  To  work  toward  a  25  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  tithers  in  each 
local  church  and  an  increase  of  not  less 
than  10  per  cent  in  per-capita  giving 
for  all  purposes. 

•  To  authorize  the  editor  of  The 
Methodist  Layman  to  arrange  for  re- 
porters in  every  district  to  assist  in 
gathering  news  of  lay  activities. 

The  board  also  heard  reports  that  an 
estimated  100,000  men  attended  Meth- 
odist laymen's  retreats  during  the  past 
year. 

Protestants  Distribute 
Congressional  Vote  Record 

A  compilation  of  how  members  of 
the  86th  Congress  voted  on  major  is- 
sues during  the  past  two  years  has  been 


Following  his  election  as  president  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Lay  Activities, 
R.  Howard  Berg  (second  from  right)  huddles  with  other  officers  to  tal\  over 
future  plans  at  the  board's  quadrennial  organizational  meeting  in  Evanston,  III. 
Others  (left  to  right)  are:  W.  Rolfe  Brown,  re-elected  treasurer;  H.  Owen 
DeWeese,  elected  vice-president,  and   William   C.  Patten,  recording  secretary. 


issued  in  Washington,  D.C.,  by  14  co- 
operating Protestant  denominational 
agencies. 

Designed  to  give  voters  an  "impartial 
analysis"  of  how  their  representati\i :s 
and  senators  voted  on  key  issues,  the 
report,  The  Christian  Citizen  Loo\s 
at  the  86th  Congress,  follows  the  form 
of  similar  voting  analyses  published 
and  widely  distributed  during  the  1956 
and  1958  elections. 

Among  11  key  issues  selected  for 
study  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  extension  of  the  military  draft; 
increased  grants  for  control  of  water 
pollution;  final  passage  of  the  civil- 
rights  bill;  loans  to  underdeveloped 
countries;  passage  of  the  stringent  ver- 
sion of  the  labor-reform  bill;  federal 
aid  to  education,  and  the  final  vote  on 
the   emergency-housing  bill. 

Also  studied  were  11  important  ac- 
tions by  the  Senate.  Among  them  were 
repeal  of  the  student  loyalty-oath  pro- 
vision of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act;  extension  of  the  draft;  action 
on  public  housing;  legislation  to  in- 
crease donation  of  agricultural  surpluses 
overseas  (which  was  defeated,  46  to 
42);  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  de- 
feated 56  to  34  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
civil-rights  bill,  and  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  permitted  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  to  become  eligible  for  additional 
mutual  security  economic  aid  and 
Export-Import  bank  loans. 

Methodist  agencies  co-operating  in 
the  analysis  were  the  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns  and  the  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service. 

Religion  Next  to  Last 

Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  $625  mil- 
lion distributed  in  an  average  year  by 
the  more  than  5,000  philanthropic 
foundations  in  the  U.S.  is  used  for 
religious  purposes. 

A  report  released  by  the  Foundation 
Library  Center  shows  that  religion  re- 
ceives about  $28,065,000 — next  to  last 
among  the  various  fields  in  which  the 
grants  are  made.  The  least  amount,  a 
yearly  average  of  $13,609,000,  goes  to 
government. 

Of  the  total  grants  made  for  religious 
purposes  in  an  average  year,  theological 
seminaries  get  44  per  cent,  churches  26 
per  cent,  church-related  schools  9  per 
cent,  welfare  programs  6  per  cent,  and 
ministers  5  per  cent. 

Education  is  the  chief  benefactor, 
with  an  average  distribution  of  $257,- 
090.000.  Following  it  are  health,  $98,- 
343,000;  social  welfare,  $90,585,000; 
scientific  research,  $71,212,000;  hu- 
manities, $33,922,000,  and  international 
affairs,  $32,705,000. 

'Talk  Back'  TV  Series 
In  Australia,  Norway 

The  Methodist  Church's  Talf{  Bac\ 
television  series  now  is  being  or  has 
been  aired  in   109  communities   in  43 
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Manufacturers  of: 
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tion. For  sample  and  details 
write  Beddall  Candy  Co.,  Box 
134,    Collingswood    7,    N.J. 
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side it  for  FREE  BOOKLET  or  phone  K11- 
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FUND    RAISING 

We  operate  one  of  the  most  modern  and  sanitary 
Pecan  Shelling  plants  in  the  South,  having  been 
in  business  over  25  years. 

For  complete  information  and  prices  send  your 
name  and  address  to — 

H.   M.   THAMES   PECAN   CO. 
P.  O.  Box  1588-2  Mobile,  Ala. 
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states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
addition  to  runs  in  Canada  and 
Australia. 

These  figures  were  released  by  Dr. 
Harry  C.  Spencer,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
general  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Tele- 
vision, Radio,  and  Film  Commission, 
which  produced  the  series  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

In  five  states — California,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Washington 
— a  total  of  five  or  more  communities 
have  telecast  Tal\  Bac\.  Moreover,  the 
entire  series  of  26  programs  has  been 
extended  through  repeat  runs  in  several 
TV  areas. 

The  program  consists  of  a  filmed 
dramatization  of  an  everyday  problem 
followed  by  a  live,  local-panel  discussion 
of  its  religious  implications. 

Panels  featured  on  each  Fal\  Bac\ 
telecast  are  interdenominational,  and 
laymen  and  ministers  who  participate 
are  encouraged  to  describe  ways  in 
which  their  own  faith  would  help 
them  to  answer  the  problems. 

While  changes  in  panel  personnel 
easily  give  a  new  look  and  new  content 
to  the  program,  some  television  stations 
record  the  panel  portion  of  Fal\  Bac\ 
programs  so  it  may  be  used  with  the 
film  for  reaching  more  than  one  audi- 
ence. In  Portsmouth,  Va.,  for  instance, 
the  Sunday  Fal\  Bac\  program  is 
rerun  each  Thursday  night. 

Although  Fal\  Bac\  currently  has 
been  extended  into  foreign  showings 
only  in  Canada  and  Australia,  the  series 
is  being  used  experimentally  in  Nor- 
way. Inquiries  also  have  been  received 
from  networks  in  other  countries. 

Here  is  a  list  of  TV  markets  in 
which  Tal\  Bac\  is  being  or  has  been 
aired: 


Alabama — Birmingham,  Montgomery.  Alaska 
— Fairbanks.  Arizona — Phoenix,  Tucson.  Arkansas 
— Fort   Smith,   Little   Rock.    California — Fresno, 


Los  Angeles,  Redding,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado — Colorado  Springs,  Denver.  Connecti- 
cut— New  Haven.  District  of  Columbia — 
Washington.  Florida — Gainesville,  Jacksonville, 
Miami,    Orlando. 

Georgia — Albany,  Macon,  Savannah.  Hawaii — 
Honolulu.  Idaho — Boise.  Illinois — Champaign. 
Indiana — Evansville,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indianapolis, 
Lafayette,  Muncie,  Terre  Haute.  Iowa — Des 
Moines,  Sioux  City.  Kansas — Ensign-Garden 
City,  Topeka.  Kentucky — Lexington,  Louisville. 
Louisiana — Baton   Rouge,   Monroe,   New   Orleans. 

Maine — Portland.  Maryland — Baltimore.  Mas- 
sachusetts— Boston,  Springfield.  Michigan — Grand 
Rapids.  Minnesota — Duluth,  Minneapolis-st. 
Paul.  Mississippi — Columbus,  Meridian.  Mis- 
souri— St.  Louis,  Sedalia,  Springfield.  Montana 
— Great  Falls.  Nebraska — Hastings.  New  Mexico 
— Carlsbad.    New   York — Buffalo,   Schenectady. 

North  Carolina — Charlotte,  Greensboro, 

Raleigh.  North  Dakota — Williston,  Fargo.  Ohio 
— Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Toledo.  Oklahoma — 
Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa.  Oregon — Portland.  Penn- 
sylvania— Erie,  Harrisburg,  Lancaster.  Lock 
Haven,  Philadelphia,  Scranton.  Rhode  Island — 
Providence.  South  Carolina — Charleston,  Florence, 
Columbia.  South  Dakota — Rapid  City,  Sioux 
Falls. 

Tennessee — Knoxville,  Nashville.  Texas— Ama  - 
rillo,  Austin,  Beaumont,  Houston,  Midland. 
Odessa,  Temple-Waco.  Virginia — Harrisonburg, 
Richmond,  Norfolk-Portsmouth.  Washington  - 
Pasco,  Yakima,  Ephrata,  Lewiston,  Seattle, 
Spokane.  West  Virginia — Charleston,  Wheeling. 
Wisconsin — Madison,    Milwaukee. 

Canada — Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land. Port  Arthur,  London,  Kitchener,  Saull 
Ste.  Marie,  and  Cornwall,  Ontario.  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan.  Kelowna, 
British    Columbia. 

Australia — Melbourne. 

Norway — Norwegian  Television  Service  (na- 
tional network). 

Berlin  Methodism:  TOO  Years 

German  Methodists  in  West  and 
East  Berlin  held  special  services  mark- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  Method- 
ism in  the  divided  city. 

The  celebrations  took  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Germany, 
also  held  in   Berlin. 

Methodist  work  in  Germany  began 
in  1831,  but  The  German  Methodist 
Church  wasn't  established  until  1850. 
Methodism  spread  to  Berlin  10  years 
later. 

German  Methodists  now  total  about 
100,000,  with  some  40  per  cent  located 
in  the  Soviet  Zone.  The  church  has 
about  1,000  parishes  served  by  300 
pastors  and  1 ,000  lay  preachers.  It  main- 
tains 12  hospitals  in  major  cities  and 
three  deaconess  mother  houses. 


Fabricated  in  aluminum  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Ferdinand  Sigg, 
Genera  Area,  this  design  formed  the  background  for  the  World  Methodist 
Council  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  last  summer. 
It    will    be    used    on    material    for    the    1961     World    Methodist    Conference. 
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'Ugly  Americans'  Abroad 

All  too  many  of  the  1,125,000  U.S. 
servicemen  abroad  are  ignorant  of  the 
unfavorable  impressions  they  make 
there,  declared  Dr.  Marion  J.  Creeger 
in  a  report  to  a  conference  of  the  United 
Service  Organizations  in  New  York 
City, 

Dr.  Creeger  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches' 
commission  on  chaplains  and  armed 
forces  personnel. 

While  observing  that  not  all  U.S. 
personnel  are  "ugly  Americans,"  he 
said,  "I  report  to  you  as  a  clergyman 
and  also  as  an  American  citizen  who 
is  profoundly  disturbed."  [For  news  of 
a  positive  program  of  servicemen's  re- 
lations with  the  civilians  of  other  na- 
tions, see  Port  Lyautey's  Quiet  Revolu- 
tion, page  24.] 

He  said  Protestant  hospitality  houses 
in  the  Far  East  are  too  few  to  scratch 
the  surface.  "I  only  hope  that  some- 
how we  can  shake  church  people  out 
of  their  lethargy,"  he  added.  "We 
don't  have  to  coddle  these  boys,  but  we 
should  give  them  a  chance  in  a  strange 
land  to  maintain  something  of  the 
standard  of  behavior  we  maintain  in 
our  own  homes." 

Project  to  Probe  How  U.S. 
Churches  Fight  Delinquency 

Participants  in  a  two-day  meeting  in 
New  York  on  the  church's  role  in 
preventing  juvenile  delinquency  and 
rehabilitating  offenders  endorsed  a 
proposal  calling  for  a  $175,000  nation- 
wide research  program  to  determine 
just  what  Protestant  churches  are  doing 
about  delinquencv. 

The  proposal  was  presented  to  some 
70  educators,  ministers,  and  youth-work 
specialists  in  government,  church-re- 
lated and  private  agencies.  They  had 
been  called  together  for  consultation  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches' 
department  of  social  welfare. 

Dr.  Lauris  B.  Whitman,  head  of  the 
NCC's  bureau  of  research  and  survey, 
presented  the  proposal.  He  said  present 
church  programs  dealing  with  juvenile 
delinquency  are  "sporadic  and  piece- 
meal," and  that  a  research  program  is 
needed  so  churches  can  plan  a  concerted 
attack  on  the   problem. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  report  to  a 
national  interdenominational  confer- 
ence on  the  churches  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  spring  of  1962,  where 
findings  would  be  used  as  a  basis  lor 
program    planning. 

NCC  General  Secretary  Roy  G.  Ross, 
however,  called  the  issue  so  urgent 
and  serious  that  "we  dare  not  wait  for 
complete  statistics." 

Meanwhile,  in  a  report  to  be  distrib- 
uted for  study  by  the  NCC's  33  con- 
stituent denominations,  the  consultation 
defined  the  churches'  role  in  prevention 
and  rehabilitation. 
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The  City  oj  Santa  Fe: 

Flower   M 

of  the       M 

Yesterdays 


J.  HIS  U.S.  postage  stamp,  vintage 
1960,  commemorates  the  350th  anni- 
versary of  Santa  Fe,  N.Mex.,  oldest 
seat  of  government  in  the  nation. 
It  also  pictures  our  oldest  public 
building  which,  though  called  the 
Palace  of  the  Governors,  was  built 
of  sun-dried  mud  bricks  by  the 
Spanish  in  1610.  It  is  tied  inextri- 
cably with  the  lore  of  a  city,  state, 
and  country — but  also  symbolizes 
the  beginnings,  trials,  and  triumphs 
of  Methodism  in  the  territory  ceded 
by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  in 
1848. 

Two  years  later  the  Rev.  E.  G. 
Nicholson,  a  Methodist  from  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  braved  the  trail  to 
Santa  Fe.  And  in  the  council  cham- 
ber of  the  ancient  Palace  he  held 
his  first  Santa  Fe  service,  taking  his 
text   from    1    Corinthians    2:1-2: 

And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to 
you,  came  not  with  excellency  of 
speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto 
you  the  testimony  of  God.  For  I 
determined  not  to  ft  now  anything 
among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him    crucified. 

Mr.  Nicholson  returned  to  Santa 
Fe  three  years  later  to  baptize  the 
first  Methodist  converts.  Accompany- 
ing him  was  the  Rev.  Benigno 
Cardenas,  a  converted  priest,  who 
preached  his  first  sermon  as  a 
Methodist  minister  and  surrendered 
his  Roman  Catholic  credentials  dur- 
ing a  public  ceremony  in  Santa  Fe's 
plaza  in  front  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors. 

For  years  Methodism  made  little 
headway  in  this  territory,  largely 
settled  by  Spanish  Americans.  But 
commerce  and  the  Army  brought 
Protestants  and  occasional  Methodist 
circuit  riders.  One  of  the  latter  was 
lamed  "Father"  John  L.  Dyer,  the 
"snowshoe  itinerant"  [see  Bible, 
Gold  Dust,  and  Sf(is,  April,  page 
34].   The   Rev.   Thomas    Harwood, 


who  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1870, 
did  a  phenomenal  service  In 
establishing  many  of  the  first  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  churches  in  the  state. 
as  well  as  a  girl's  school  in  Albu- 
querque which  today  bears  his  name. 

Appropriately,  Santa  Fes  Palace 
of  the  Governors  today  is  a  museum. 
In  1878,  General  Lew  Wallace,  then 
territorial  governor,  worked  there 
night  after  night  at  a  crude  pine 
desk  lighted  by  an  oil  lamp,  writing 
his  book,  Ben-Hitr.  The  Palace  has 
known  the  governments  of  four 
different  nations.  Spanish  colonizers 
came  first  in  1610 — 10  years  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth — 
only  to  be  driven  out  in  1680  by 
the  Pueblo  Indians.  DeVargas  re- 
stored it  to  Spain  in  1692.  Mexico 
made  it  headquarters  after  gaining 
independence  from  Spain;  so  did 
Uncle  Sam  when  New  Mexico  be- 
came a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  From  that  time,  except  for 
about  one  month  when  Confederate 
soldiers  occupied  Santa  Fe,  the 
Palace  has  been  under  U.S.  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Today,  Methodism  in  Santa  Fe 
and  New  Mexico  is  growing  faster 
than  in  any  other  state.  Membership 
in  the  state  has  increased  145  per 
cent  over  the  past  16  years.  Since 
1944,  the  number  of  Methodists  has 
zoomed  from  30,528  to  78,723. 

All  major  Protestant  denomina- 
tions now  have  churches  in  Santa 
Fe.  Largest  is  St.  John's  Methodist, 
with  nearly  1,600  members.  Where 
Las  Vegas  road  enters  the  city  from 
the  south,  its  Spanish-influenced 
sanctuary  bids  warm  welcome  to 
tourists.  By  night,  its  stained-glass 
window  depicting  Christ  glows 
dramatically  and  triumphantly  over 
historic  Santa  Fe,  testifying  to  the 
truth  of  an  old  Spanish  saying  that 
"Tomorrow  is  the  flower  of  its 
yesterdays."  — H.  B.  Teeter 
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SAVE  MONEY 


While  Raising 
Major  Funds 


For  Building,  Debt,  and  Budgetary 
needs  ...  in  your  local  Church,  Dis- 
trict, or  Conference. 

Employ   Methodism's  competent 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
FINANCE  AND  FIELD  SERVICE 

to  conduct  your  financial  crusade 

•  THE  COST  IS  LOW 

•  THE  QUALITY  OF  SERVICE 
HIGH 

•  NO  FINANCIAL  NEED   TOO 
LARGE— NONE  TOO  SMALL. 

Every  size  Methodist  Church  successfully 
served — 51   to  5,420  members. 

FOR  FURTHER   INFORMATION,    PLEASE  WRITE: 

Division  of   National   Missions 

Department    Finance  and    Field   Service 

DR.  ALTON  E.  LOWE,  Director 

1701    Arch   Street 

Philadelphia    3,    Pennsylvania 


U.S.  and  CHRISTIAN 

i FLAGS A 


DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES 
Do  your  church  flags  need 
replacing?  Write  for  our 
free  catalogue  and  factory 
prices  on  U.S.  and  Christian 
flags  for  Churches,  Sunday 
Schools,  etc.  All  sizes  avail- 
able in  rayon,  taffeta  or 
bunting.  Tear  out  and  write 
today  for  free  catalogue  and 
direct-factory   price   list. 


REGALIA  MFG.  CO.        Depl  10,       Rock  Island 


DOES  YOUR 
ORGANIZATION  NEED  MONEY? 


Sell    our    delicious    Pennsylvania    Dutch 
Butter    Mints   and    Peanut    Crunch. 


COMBINATION    SPECIAL 


6  doz 


6  do 


x.  Butter  Mints  \ 

12  ox.  tins)  (^ 

x.  Peanut  Crunch  ( 

(1   lb.  tins)  ) 


total  cost  $100.00 
Sell  tor  $1.00  each 

YOUR  PROFIT  $44.00 


We  pay  all  freight  charges.  Send  NO  money 
with  order.  Remit  in  30  days.  Purchase  must  be 
authorixed  by  your  church  or  organixation. 


Ship  us  12  dox.  Special 

Check  here  for  a  free  copy 

of  our  complete  catalog. 


PENNSYLVANIA    DUTCH    CANDIES 

Mount    Holly    Springs,  Pennsylvania 


Young 


Start  Revision  of  Hymnal 

The  Methodist  Church's  Commis- 
sion on  Worship  has  begun  a  study  of 
the  695-page  Methodist  Hymnal  and 
will  make  recommendations  tor  its  re- 
vision to  the  1964  General  Conference. 

Meeting  in  Chicago,  the  commission 
elected  officers  and  handed  out  commit- 
tee assignments — first  step  in  the  work 
ordered   by   the    1960   Conference. 

Bishop  Edwin  E.  Voigt,  Springfield, 
111.,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
commission.  He  said  a  wide  sampling 
oi  opinion  throughout  the  church  had 
convinced  the  commission  that  a  re- 
vision of  the  hymnal  is  needed.  The 
present  hymnal  was  issued  in  1935. 

The  Rev.  Carl- 
ton R.  Young, 
34,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  been 
named  editor  of 
the  hymnal  and 
will  work  under 
the  direction  of 
an  executive  edito- 
rial committee  of 
the  Commission 
on  Worship. 

Mr.  Young,  a  member  of  the  North- 
East  Ohio  Conference,  has  been  director 
of  the  department  of  church  music  for 
the  Methodist  Publishing  House  since 
January,   1959. 

The  21 -member  commission  is 
divided  into  three  working  committees. 
Bishop  Nolan  B.  Harmon,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  named  vice-president  of  the  com- 
mission, heads  the  committee  on  the 
text  of  hymns.  Dr.  Austin  C.  Love- 
lace, minister  ot  music  at  First  Church, 
Evanston,  111.,  heads  the  committee  on 
hymn  tunes.  The  Rev.  Will  M.  Hilde- 
brand  of  Altadena,  Calif.;  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pasadena  District,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  rituals 
and  readings. 

Heads  South  Central  Council 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Goodrich,  Jr.,  pastor 
of  First  Church,  Dallas,  Tex.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  South  Central 
Jurisdictional  Council  at  its  meeeting 
in   Oklahoma  City. 

He  succeeds  Bishop  Aubrey  G. 
Walton,  new  head  of  the  Louisiana 
Area. 

Bishop  Reed  Re-elected 

The  27-member  Methodist  Board  ol 
Pensions  has  re-elected  Bishop  Marshall 
R.   Reed,  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  president. 

Meeting  in  Chicago,  111.,  the  board 
also  re-elected  other  officers  for  tour- 
year  terms,  chose  six  members  at  large, 
and  heard  reports  that  funds  adminis- 
tered by  the  board  have  increased  by 
more  than  $6  million  during  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Calkins,  general  secre- 
tary, said  that  funds  administered  by 
the  board  now  total  $65,688,442. 


The  report,  in  part,  called  on 
churches  to  keep  programs  and  services 
fully  operative  throughout  the  year 
and  to  provide  worship  and  preaching 
in  such  a  way  that  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  is  relevant  and  in  language  that 
can  be  understood  and  appropriated  by 
youths. 

It  also  urged  churches  to  foster  re- 
search, to  support  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional legislation  aimed  at  preventing 
delinquency,  to  study  the  effects  of  mass 
media  on  children  and  young  people, 
and  to  co-operate  with  constructive 
efforts  to  improve  these  media. 

In  rehabilitation,  the  report  said 
that  Churches  should: 

•  Recognize  that  religion  is  an  es- 
sential rehabilitative  and  redemptive 
resource. 

•  Cultivate  a  climate  of  acceptance 
toward  the  juvenile  offender. 

•  Establish  co-operative  service  rela- 
tionships with  the  courts  and  other 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  serving 
in  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 

•  Work  with  allied  agencies  to  find 
the  causes  of  the  problem  and  determine 
lines  of  corrective  action. 

An  Election  Roundup 

September  and  October  were  months 
when  many  of  Methodism's  boards  and 
agencies  held  organizational  meetings, 
electing  new  officers  and  re-electing 
others  for  the   1960-64  quadrennium. 

The  Board  of  Evangelism,  meeting 
in  Chicago,  named  12  members-at-large 
and  voted  to  have  Dr.  Harry  Denman 
continue  as  general  secretary.  Bishop 
W.  Angie  Smith  of  Oklahoma  City, 
president  of  the  board  since  1952,  had 
been  re-elected  at  an  earlier  meeting. 
Bishop  Edgar  A.  Love  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  was  elected  vice  president. 

The  Board  of  Evangelism  also  named 
Harold  L.  Hermann  as  director  of 
organization  and  administration.  He 
had  been  director  of  public  relations  for 
The  Upper  Room,  a  devotional  guide. 

At  the  Board  of  Missions  reorganiza- 
tional  meeting,  also  in  Chicago,  Bishop 
Gerald  Kennedy  of  Los  Angeles  was 
elected  president  of  the  Division  of 
National  Missions.  He  also  is  president 
of  the  Council  of  Bishops. 

When  the  Board  of  Hospitals  and 
Homes  met  in  Chicago  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent, the  post  went  to  Bishop  Fred  G. 
Holloway  ot  Charleston,  W.  Va..  who 
succeeds  retired  Bishop  William  T. 
Watkins. 

Dr.  Olin  E.  Oeschgcr  was  re-elected 
general  secretary  of  the  board,  which 
has  headquarters  in  Chicago  and  pro- 
vides advisory  and  consulting  services 
to  236  Methodist  hospitals,  homes  for 
children,  and  homes  for  the  aged. 

Sixteen  years  of  services  as  top  finan- 
cial guardian  to  The  Methodist  Church 
were  recognized  by  the  Council  on 
World  Service  and  Finance  at  a  testi- 
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monial  dinner  in  Chicago  for  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Lugg,  who  retires  Jan.  1 
as  the  council's  general  secretary.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  Don  A.  Cooke 
of  Bradenton,  Fla. 

New  president  of  the  council  is 
Bishop  Paul  E.  Martin  of  Houston, 
Tex.  Bishop  Fred  P.  Corson  of  Phila- 
delphia was  elected  vice  president. 

Bishop  Donald  H.  Tippett  of  San 
Francisco  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Television,  Radio,  and  Film  Com- 
mission, and  Bishops  Marvin  A.  Frank- 
lin of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Lloyd  C. 
Wicke  of  New  York  City  were  named 
\ice  presidents.  Dr.  Harry  C.  Spencer 
and  all  staff  members  were  re-elected. 

The  position  of  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  General  Conference 
Entertainment  and  Program  went  to 
Frank  E.  Baker  of  Bryn  Mavvr,  Pa. 
One  duty  of  the  group  will  be  to  select 
a  site  for  the  1964  meeting. 

Baker  stated  that  the  commission 
would  attempt  to  give  every  section 
of  the  country  a  chance  to  entertain 
the   1964  Conference. 

Name  New  Editors 

Dr.  Ewing  T.  Wayland  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  Christian  Advocate.  He  succeeds 
Bishop  T.  Otto  Nail,  elected  in  July  to 
head  the  Minnesota  Area. 

Announcement  was  made  by  Lovick 
Pierce,  Methodist  Publishing  House 
president  and  publisher,  after  an  execu- 
tive-committee meeting  of  the  Method- 
ist Board  of  Publications.  Richard  C. 
Underwood  also  was  named  executive 
editor   of   Together. 

Wayland,  editor  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  Methodist  publications,  has 
for  several  years  directed  the  Methodist 
Information  office  for  those  two  states. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Hendrix  College, 
Conway,  Ark.,  which  in  1959  awarded 
him  an  honorary  doctor  of  divinity 
degree.  He  earned  a  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree  from  Perkins  School  of  The- 
ology, Dallas,  Tex. 

Underwood,  a  graduate  of  North- 
western University's  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Evanston,  111.,  had  been 
acting  as  Together  executive  editor 
for  several  months  after  moving  up 
from  associate  editor. 

Leland  D.  Case  is  editorial  director 
of  both  magazines,  and  the  Rev.  James 
M.  Wall  continues  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Advocate. 


American  Leprosy  Missions 


American    Leprosy 

Missions    is    a    related 

agency     of     both     the 

National  Council  of  the 

Churches  of  Christ  in 

the    U.S.A.    and    the 

National    Association 

of    Evangelicals. 


INCORPORATED 


financial   instrument  of  Protestantism   in 

a  Christ-centered  ministry  to  victims  of  leprosy 

works  through  missionary  personnel  of  47 
mission  boards  and  cooperative  groups 

provides   medical,    material,   social   and 
spiritual  help  to  more  than   100.000   patients 
in  268  treatment  centers  in  27  countries 


O.  W.  Hasselblad,  M.D.,  President        (5) 
AMERICAN   LEPROSY  MISSIONS,   Inc., 

297  Park  Ave.,  S.,  (5)  New  York  10,  New  York 

D  I  enclose  my  gift  of  $ for  victims  of  leprosy 

D  Please  send  me  information  on  your  Gift  Annuity  Plan 
□  Please    send    me    your    free    literature 

Name     

Street 

City   Zone  State  


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Pews,  Pulpit  6  Chancel 

FURNITURE         t 


i  AM  A 
SETHC0IS?, 


EARLY 
DELIVERY 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


J.  P.  REDINGTON  &  CO. 


DEPT.  2 


SCRANTON  2,  PA. 


METHODIST  SYMBOLS 


Dr.    Wayland  Mr.  Underwood 


STERLING 
SILVER 

NEW  Methodist    Symbols   to  cherish   in   beautifully 

llCTY  handcrafted  Sterling  Silver.  Symbols  are  also 

available    featured   on    many   tine    religious    jewelry    items. 
Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  llayward  Methodist  Symbols 
and  jewelry. 
WAITER  E.  HAYWARD  CO.,  INC.,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


FUNDRAISERS- 
MAKE  EASY  MONEY 

Sell  200  Boxes  of  our  fa- 
mous blend  of  quality  tea 
bags  and  make  $50.00 
profit  for  your  WSCS, 
CIRCLE,  MYF  or 
CHURCH. 

Your  church  or  group 
name  will  be  imprinted  on  the  box  and  tea  bag 
tags  at  no  extra  cost.  For  small  groups  we 
offer  "WSCS"  tea  bags  in  quantities  as  few  as 
40  boxes. 

NEW— FAMILY  SIZE  TEA   BAGS    (quart  size). 

Easy  way  to  make  a  quart  of  ICED  or  HOT  tea. 

Take  up  to  GO  days  to  pay — we  pay  all  shipping 

charges. 

Endorsed    by    VFW    Aux.    of   N.J.,    AMVETS    of 

Pa.,  and  many  other  large  groups. 

ACT    NOW.    Send    for    complete    details    of    our 
Fund  Raising  Plan. 

TEMPLET —       Oept.  T1I60.    Box  3011.     Margate,  N.  J. 


A    RARE    VALUE 


un 


ovvna. 


% 


Situated  in  beautiful  new 
residential  area  in  suburban, 
metropolitan  Toledo. 
Excellent  access  to  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  over  turnpikes 
and  expressways.  Gracious 
living  In  refined  atmosphere 
with  all  services  provided 
for  less  than  $5  a  day. 
Secured  life  leases  ($7,000- 
$19,500)  provide  a  suite 
or  studio  designed  for  your 
comfort. 

A  unique  refund  policy 
preserves  your  estate  In 
case  of  death  or  withdrawal 
within  lO  years. 


RESTVIEW  Ou£  Apallrr^rvCA. 

5330   Harroun    Road.  Sylvan. a.  Ohio 
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Anniversary  Sunday 

To  Commemorate  Methodism 

Sunday.  January  1,  1961,  will  mark 
the  first  anniversary  since  last  year's 
175th  commemoration  celebration  of 
the  organization  of  Methodism  as  a 
church  in  the  U.S.  [See  175th  Anni- 
versary Edition,  November,   1959.] 

In  recognition  of  this,  Dr.  Elmer  T. 
Clark,  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Methodist  Historical  Societies,  has 
called  upon  Methodist  churches  to  set 
aside  January  1  as  Anniversary  Day, 
and  to  consider  designating  the  first 
Sunday  in  January  each  year  as  a  special 
day  for  recalling  the  founding  of  the 
church. 

"A  knowledge  of  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  the  famous  Christmas  Confer- 
ence on  December  24,  1784,  at  Balti- 
more, was  widely  observed  and 
produced  much  good,"  he  said. 

"As  a  result,  the  Association  of 
Methodist  Historical  Societies  feels  that 
our  churches  should  set  aside  the  first 
Sunday  in  January  each  year  as  Anni- 
versary   Day. 

"It  was  at  the  Christmas  Conference, 
which  ran  over  into  January,  that  Meth- 
odism, for  the  first  time  anywhere,  was 
formally  organized  into  a  church." 

Dr.  Clark  suggested  that  each  church 
plan  fitting  services  for  the  day,  and 
added  that  observances  might  be  more 
effective  if  they  were  "entirely  sep- 
arated from  any  financial  appeal." 

"Each  pastor  should  preach  a  sermon 
about  the  Christmas  Conference  of 
1784  and  the  origin  and  spread  of  early 
Methodism,"  Dr.  Clark  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  many  Methodist 
anniversaries  are  coming  up,  among 
them  the  225th  anniversary,  May  24, 
1963,  of  John  Wesley's  Aldersgate  ex- 
perience and,  in  1966,  the  bi-centenary 
of  John  Street  Church  in  New  York. 

Build  Center  in  Algiers 

Methodism  is  building  a  $105,000 
multi-purpose  center  in  Algiers  for  its 
social,  recreational,  and  spiritual  min- 
istry to  Arab,  Kabyle,  and  European 
constituents  in  Algeria. 

Scheduled  for  completion  early  in 
1961,  the  structure  will  be  near  other 
Methodist  buildings  and  will  provide 
church  and  church-school  facilities, 
offices,  counseling  rooms,  and  rooms 
lor  clubs  and  social  groups. 

Cost  of  the  project  is  being  met  in 
part  with  funds  from  the  Weel^  of 
Dedication  and  from  the  Woman's  Di- 
vision of  Christian  Service.  The  operat- 
ing missionary  staff  will  consist  of  a 
p.istor,  a  social  worker,  a  visiting  nurse, 
and   three  missionaries. 

Methodism  claims  only  300  Algerian 
members,  but  the  church  also  serves  a 
much  larger  community  ol  persons 
who,  though  not  baptized  Christians, 
consider  themselves  "Methodist  Mos- 
lems." 
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Inspired  by  the  unusual  design  of 
its  tower,  West  Berlin  residents 
call  this  modern  church  in  their 
city  the  "Christinas  Tree  Church." 

'Rugged  Cross    Still  Leads 

The  Old  Rugged  Cross  is  still 
America's  favorite  hymn,  according  to 
a  poll  taken  by  Christian  Herald,  non- 
denominational  Protestant  magazine. 

In  the  largest  response  to  any  of  the 
Herald's  hymn  surveys,  readers  cast  30,- 
000  votes  for  their  favorites.  The  win- 
ner and  the  runner-up,  What  a  Friend 
We  Have  in  Jesus,  occupied  identical 
positions  in  1953,  year  of  the  last  poll. 

Others,  in  order  of  popularity,  are 
In  the  Garden;  How  Great  Thou  Art; 
Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer;  Abide  With  Me; 
Roc^  of  Ages;  Nearer,  My  God  to 
Thee;  Amazing  Grace;  Jesus,  Lover  of 
My  Soul;  Beyond  the  Sunset,  and 
Blessed  Assurance. 

Ministers  voted  for  more  stately  and 
serious  hymns,  but  chose  What  a  Friend 
We  Have  in  Jesus  as  their  first  choice. 

Biggest  surprise  in  the  poll  was  How 
Great  Thou  Art,  a  newcomer  to  the 
U.S..  which  placed  fourth. 


Protestant  Churches  Plan 
Aid  for  Migrant  Workers 

A  10-year  plan  tor  a  massive  assault 
by  Protestant  churches  on  the  poor 
living  and  working  conditions  of  the 
nation's  migrant  crop  pickers  was 
launched  in  November  at  a  National 
Study  Conference  in  Washington,  1 ).(".. 

The  master  plan  drawn  up  will  serve- 
as  a  detailed  blueprint  for  church  ac- 
tion to  eradicate  ill  treatment  of 
itinerant  laborers. 

The  conference  also  marked  t  he- 
National  Council  of  Churches'  40th  an- 
niversary of  ministering  to  homeless 
migrants. 

Leaders  of  government  and  of  private 
agencies  were  invited  to  take  part. 
Among  them  was  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  P.  Mitchell,  who  outlined 
the  hrst  steps  necessary  to  improve  the 
lot  of  migrants. 

As  chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor,  Secretary 
Mitchell  previously  has  sought  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  minimum  wage, 
registration  of  crew  leaders,  safer  trans- 
portation, and  better  housing  for  migra- 
tory workers. 

Official  delegates  to  the  conference 
were  chosen  by  34  state  Migrant  Com- 
mittees, Councils  of  Churches,  church 
women,  denominational  home-mission 
boards,  and  the  sponsoring  group — the 
NCC's  Migrant  Ministry. 

Honor  Space  Scientist 

Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  has  received 
the  Elliott  Cresson  Medal  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  long-time  Methodist  local  preacher 
and  member  of  Calvary  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Dr.  Dryden  was  one  ot 
23  scientists  from  several  countries 
honored  for  leadership  in  space  explora- 
tion. 


New  officers  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Service  of  the  Methodist 
Hoard  of  Missions  appear  with  Mrs.  J.  Fount  Tillman  (fourth  from  left),  Lewis- 
burg,  Tenn.,  who  was  re-elei  ted  president  recently  at  a  reorganization  meeting. 
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UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest   to  Methodists   Everywhere 

DECEMBER 

2-3 — Meeting  of  Association  of  Wes- 
ley   Foundations,    Nashville,    Tenn. 

4 — Commitment     Day. 

4-9 — General  Assembly,  National 
Council  of  Churches,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

26-29 — Christmas  Conference,  Board 
of  Evangelism,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,    Ind. 

WSCS  STUDY  TOPICS:  General  Pro- 
gram— Emmanuel,  God  With  Us, 
by  Miss  Ruth  Harris;  Circle  Program 
—  This  Is  His  Birthday,  by  Mrs. 
C.    C.    Long. 


Church  Membership  Climbs 

Membership  in  U.S.  churches  and 
synagogues  increased  by  2,669,164  last 
year. 

According  to  the  Yearbook  of  Ameri- 
can Churches  for  1961,  published  by 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  this 
figure  represents  a  2.4  per  cent  increase 
over  1958  and  brings  church  member- 
ship to  a  record  total  of   112,226,905. 

Last  year,  63.4  per  cent  of  America's 
total  population  of  more  than  178  mil- 
lion belonged  to  some  church  or 
synagogue. 

Religious-education  figures  reported 
to  the  NCC's  bureau  of  research  and 
survey  by  230  religious  bodies  list  286,- 
572  Sunday  or  Sabbath  schools  in  1959, 
with  3,572.963  teachers  and  officers  and 
a  total  enrollment  of  44,066,457. 

The  enrollment  figure  represents  an 
increase  of  6.9  per  cent  over  figures 
reported  for   1958. 

Of  the  112,226,905  church  and  syna- 
gogue members  in  1959.  226  Protestant 
groups  reported  a  total  of  62,543,502 
communicants,  as  against  61,504,669 
members  of  224  bodies  in  1958. 

Among  other  religious  groups  in  the 
50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Roman  Catholics  last  year  numbered 
40,871,302,  Jews  5,500,000,  Eastern 
Orthodox  2,807,612,  and  Buddhists 
20,000. 

The  Yearbook  also  gives  484,489  as 
the  total  number  of  members  in  the 
Old  Catholic,  Polish  National  Catholic, 
and  Armenian  Church  of  North 
America  parishes. 

With  respect  to  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  church  membership, 
the  Yearbook  points  out  that  "no  pre- 
cise comparison  is  possible.  Most  Prot- 
estant churches  enumerate  as  members 
persons  who  have  attained  full  member- 
ship, usually  at  the  age  of  13.  Catholics 
regard  all  baptized  persons,  including 
children,   as  members." 

In  major  Protestant  "family"  groups. 
Baptist  bodies  reported  the  highest  in- 
clusive membership  figures  for  1959 — 
20,879,220.  The  next  four  largest  were: 
Methodist,  12,358,861 ;  Lutheran,  8,021,- 


091;  Presbyterian,  4,202,956,  and 
Christian  Churches  (Disciples  oi  Christ 
and  the  Churches  of  Christ),  3,809,064. 
The  Yearbook  also  notes  that  the 
majority  of  Protestant  communicants 
belong  to  the  major  denominations 
affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches— 39,701,079  in  ^  bodies, 
including  Orthodox  and  Polish  Na- 
tional Catholic  Church. 

Earn  German  Scholarships 

Two  Methodist  youths  from  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  are  doing  graduate  work  in 
nuclear   physics  in   Germany. 

They  are  Ivan  Guzman  and  Dick 
Anda,  both  of  whom  attended  the 
Conference  of  the  World  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation  in  Strasbourg,  France, 
last  summer.  Guzman  is  studying  on 
a  scholarship  awarded  by  the  German 
government. 


Korean  Students,  Faculty 
Strike  at  Yonsei  University 

<  Ifficials  of  the  interdenominational 
Yonsei  University  in  Seoul,  Korea, 
have  restored  order  to  the  campus  in 
the  wake  of  anti-administration  demon- 
strations that  involved  both  students 
and  faculty  members. 

The  students,  it  is  claimed,  are  seek- 
ing to  extend  their  power  after  their 

successful  agitation  against  former  Pres- 
et o 

ident  Syngman  Rhee.  Some  of  them 
broke  into  the  home  of  Dr.  George  L. 
Paik,  chairman  of  Korea's  House  of 
Councilors  (Senate)  and  former  presi- 
dent of  Yonsei.  They  forced  him  to 
sign  a  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
university   board   of   trustees. 

They  also  demanded  resignations  of 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Sauer,  a  Methodist, 
acting  chairman;  Dr.  Horace  Under- 
wood, acting  president,  a  Presbyterian, 


CLASSIFIED   ADS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted  for  miscellaneous  items  of  general  interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  such  as:  Sale  of  personal  property;  Requests  for  items  wanted;  Service  offers 
of  interest  to  individuals  of  local  churches  ;  Help  wanted  ;  Positions  wanted  ;  Hobby  materials  or  ex- 
changes ;  Houses  or  camps  for  rent ;  Tours.  No  Agents  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  advertis- 
ing. Rate:  Minimum  charge — $10.50  (14  words).  75c  each  additional  word.  CLOSING  SIX  WEEKS 
IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th).  For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGETHER":  add  $1.00. 
Address  TOGETHER— Classified    Dept..    740    N.   Rush   St.,   Chicago    11. 


CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS 


BOOKS  WANTED 


RELIGIOUS  LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  Send 
list  or  request  details.  Baker  Book  House, 
Dept.,  TG,  Grand   Rapids  6,  Michigan. 


FOR   SALE 


DELICIOUS  HONEY  GIFT  TO  friends,  5  lb.  for 
$4.49  postpaid  U.S.A.  Billy  Bee  Apiaries,  Box 
361,   Manhattan,   Illinois. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE  "Do-It  Yourself"  Leathercraft  Catalog. 
Tandy  Leather  Company,  Box  791— H38,  Fort 
Worth,   Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FILM   DEVELOPING 


FREE  KODACOLOR  FILM  DEVELOPING  with 
big,  beautiful  jumbo  color  prints  at  25^  each. 
8-exposure  roll,  $2.00.  12-exposure  roll,  $3.00. 
Enjoy  genuine  professional  quality.  House  of 
Color.   Box   90,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 


HELP   WANTED 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  DIRECTOR  DE- 
SIRED, training  necessary.  Young  man  or 
woman.  Write  Kingsburg  Methodist  Church, 
Kingsburg,  California. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  DIRECTOR  OF  Chris- 
tian Education.  Good  salary.  Church  Member- 
ship 1350.  Contact  Minister,  First  Methodist 
Church,  340  East  Market  Street,  York,  Penna. 

LARGE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  attractive 
Saint  Louis  suburb,  seeks  associate  minister 
for  leadership  in  religious  education  and  youth 
work  with  opportunity  for  general  pastoral 
responsibility  and  some  preaching.  Address  in- 
quiries stating  qualifications  to :  Box  T-85, 
Together  Magazine,  740  North  Rush  Street, 
Chicago    11,    Illinois. 


GAMES  FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  youth.  Play  Rain 
or  Shine.  Write.  Rainshine  Game  Company, 
Joplin,  Mo. 

OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS  LOCATED.  Any  sub- 
ject, any  author.  Brainard  Books,  Box  411, 
La  Grange,  Illinois. 

RESORTS 

ARE  YOU  ENGAGED?  THE  Farm  on  the  Hill, 
Route  1,  Swiftwater,  Penna.,  (Open  all  year) 
is  a  haven  for  newlyweds  only.  Your  own 
secluded  cottage,  meals  at  our  old  Homestead, 
lots  to  do  without  a  planned  program.  Write 
mentioning  dates  for  picture  story  and  booklet 
"Planning    your    honeymoon." 

COLONIAL  RIVERFRONT  HEATED  GUEST 
home.  Central  to  restaurants,  recreation, 
churches,  ocean.  Reasonable  rates.  Ruth 
Scheffel,  132  South  Halifax  Ave.,  Daytona 
Beach.   Florida. 


SUPERVISOR,  CASEWORK.  MSW.  METHOD- 
IST sponsored  agency  offering  service  through 
adoptions,  foster  family  care  for  children  and 
for  unwed  mothers,  and  institutional  care. 
Experience:  Casework  in  child  welfare  includ- 
ing adoptions  and  supervisory  experience  or 
demonstrated  readiness  for  supervision.  Can 
appoint  up  to  $6,000,  depending  on  experience. 
Active,  progressive  Board  giving  leadership  for 
developing  professional  standards  in  newly 
expanded  statewide  program.  Hillcrest  Baby 
Fold,    2005    Asbury   Road.    Dubuque,    Iowa. 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  PERSON  TO  serve 
as  Business  Administrator  at  First  Methodist 
Church,  Santa  Monica,  California.  3500  mem- 
bers. Salary,  $7000  a  year.  Applicants  write 
Mr.  Maurice  Burege,  First  Methodist  Church, 
1008  11th  Street,  Santa  Monica,  California. 
State   experience   and    references. 


ST.  PETERSBURG— BRIGHT  2  ROOM  apart- 
ments set  amidst  beautiful  citrus  trees.  (Pick 
tree  ripened  grapefruit  for  breakfast!)  Foam 
rubber  twin  beds,  electric  heat,  electric 
kitchens.  Quiet.  Near  churches,  beaches,  shops, 
attractions.  2  or  3  adults.  Write  for  folder 
and  map.  CITRUS  LANE  APARTMENTS. 
10695  Bay  Pines  Blvd.  (Alt.  U.S.  19),  ST. 
PETERSBURG   8,    FLORIDA. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES 


SAVE  OVER  HALF  BY  rebinding  your  old 
Methodist  Hymnals.  Free  sample.  Mail  us  a 
worn  hymnal.  Engel  Bindery  Co.,  322  South- 
west Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

STATISTICS  SECURED,  COMPILED,  CHARTS, 
graphs.  Fee  Basis.  C.  G.  Webb,  3816  Delano 
St.,  Silver  Springs,  Md. 


STAMPS 


GIGANTIC  COLLECTION  FREE.  Includes  tri- 
angles, early  United  States,  animals,  eommemo- 
ratives,  British  Colonies,  high  value  pictorials, 
etc.  Complete  collection  plus  big  illustrated 
magazine  all  free.  Approvals.  Send  5<f  for 
postage.  Gray  Stamp  Co..  Dept.  TO,  Toronto, 
Canada. 
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500  =■  LABELS  25t 

500  gummed  economy  labels  printed  in  black  with 
ANY  name  and  address,  25$  per  set!  In  two-tone 
plastic  gift  box,  354  per  set.   5-day  service. 

DE  LUXE  GOLD-STRIPE  LABELS— 500  FOR  50t 

Superior  quality  paper  with  rich-looking  gold  trim, 

fainted  with  ANY  name  and  address  in  black. Thought- 
ul,  personal  gift;  perfect  for  your  own  use.  Set  of  500, 
504.  In  rwo-tone  plastic  box,  60$.  48-hour  service. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
We  pay  the  postage. 


Whiter  Drflkp    2612  Drake  Blds- 

VVcUiei   UldKSi    Colorado  Springs  11, 


Colo. 


If  Your  Child 

is  a  Poor  Reader 

See  how  The  Sound  Way  to  Easy  Reading  can  help 
him  to  read  and  spell  be1  ter  in  a  few  weeks.  New 
home-tutoring  course  drills  your  child  in  phonics 
with  records  and  cards.  Easy  to  use.  University 
tests  and  parents'  reports  show  children  gain  up 
to  full  year's  grade  in  reading  skill  in  6  weeks. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  and  low  price. 
Ltrcmner- Davis  Phonics,  Dept.   C-81,    Wilmette,  III. 


T91cv6viqj?J'GIFT 


msm 

NEW!       AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL  FOR  CHALK 


&/gr       Encourage    teacher's    efforts    with 
dPp*~      this  practical  token  of  your  apprecia- 

W         lion:     HAND-GIENIC.    the    automatic 
pencil  that  holds  any  school  chalk.  Ends 
forever    messy    chalk    dust     on    hands    and 
clothes   .    .    .    inevents  finKernails   scratching 
on   board,    screeching   or   crumbling   chalk, 
chalk    allergy.    At    the    push    ol    a    button, 
chalk  ejects  01   retracts,  Makes  chalk  writing 
0]   drawing   a  smooth   plea  lire 
"DIFFERENT" 
GIFT  OF  LASTING  USEFULNESS 
Brers      teaching     hour     teacher     will     bless 
HAND-GIENIC  .  .  .  and  vour  child.   1-YK. 
WRITTEN    GUARANTEE.    Jewel-like    22K 
gold    plated    cap    contrasts    beautifully    with 
onyx-black  barrel.  Send  (2  for  one,  only  $5 
for  set   of   3.    1'ostaite   free.    Satisfaction    or      N*^ri-/ 
money    back.    Same    daj    shipment.    ORDER  (jf 

TODAY.     Exclusive!     Not     sold     in     stores. 

HAND-GIENIC,       Dept.  317.       2384  W.  Flagler  SI.,  Miami  35,  Fla 


I' 


oi'S  fULL 


like    walking    ON    air     boun  .;      crepe     oles 

out  22  1  in  itockl  Choice  leather,  handlaced,  flex- 
ible, [ed  and  Quality  made.  Red,  Smol  e, 
Taffyl  u  Black.  No  extra  chargi  the  hard- 
i"  tit!  All  purchases  sui>j<-- 1   to  exchange  or  mom     bacl 

East    dellvci  ■     COD'      accepted      t  acti  rj   to  Specia  I 

Ofl  it      MOCCASIN. CRAFT,    58-YT 

BufTum   St.,    Lynn,    Mass. 


<* 


A  /\ 


Tiny  Croquet — Anyone  for  tiny  cro- 
quet? Have  the  family  join  you  for  a 
wicket  game  right  on  the  tahle  top. 
Solid  brass  miniature  set  is  cute  as  a 
button.  Good  stocking  stuffer,  or  fine 
party  game;  a  must  for  collectors.  Set 
of  9  wickets.  4  mallets  and  balls,  $1. 
The  Added  Touch,  Dept.  TG, 
Wynewood,  Pa. 


Sentimental  Reminder — Flatter  the 
newlyweds  (or  "longlyweds")  with  a 
commemorative  plate  for  their  wedding 
or  anniversary.  Hand  painted  with  their 
first  names  and  wedding  date.  91/^" 
china  plate,  decorated  in  pink,  blue,  and 
gold,  with  hanger.  $3.98. 
Personal  House,  Dept.  Y-167, 
95  South  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 


CHRISTMAS  STORY  WINDOW 

.  .  .  For  your  home  ...  a  radiantly  beautiful 
"stained  glass"  holiday  decoration.  Just  color 
translucent  patterns  with  crayons,  tape  to  win- 
dow. Astonishing  results!  Panels  group  to  fit 
any  window.  9  designs  including  life  size  34"x 
44"  Nativity  scene.  $2.00  ppd.  Share  your  win- 
dow; send  full  color  matching  Christmas  cards 
—  25c  each.  Stained  Glass  Craft.  P.  O.  Box 
82-Q,    Waukesha.    Wis. 


Authentic  "ZARAPES"—  $7.50 

Straight  from  the  ancient  AZTEC  vil- 
lage of  Iztaccihuatl  loomed  in  striking 
color  combinations  of  greens,  reds,  blues, 
yellows  and  black.  50"x8(i".  Lend  that 
GAY  FIESTA  atmosphere  to  your 
l'.\  MILY  ROOM.  Add  50  cents  for  post- 
age and   packing1. 

Box  |-94 
Old   S.in    Diego    10,   Calif. 


Shopping 

Together 


Items  are  offered  on  a 
money-bock  guarantee.   Please  pay 
by  check  or  money  order. 


Push-Button  Hanger — Designed  for 
the  space-saving  age.  Hangers  hook  to- 
gether to  save  room.  Most  important, 
garments  lock  in  place  so  they  don't  slip. 
Press  end  buttons  to  lock;  press  center 
to  release.  No  need  to  take  hanger  off 
rod.  Specify  skirt  or  trousers  size.  69<"  ca. 
II  alter  Drake,  T02.3  Drake  Bldg., 
Colorado   Springs.   Colo. 


GIANT   CHECKERS  ■  western  style 

A  giant-size  version  of  the  favorite  game ! 
This  daring  range  war  is  staged  on  a  huge 
24"x24"  plastic  checkerboard  with  realistic 
Cowboy  and  Indian  plastic  figurines  ...  3" 
high,  colorful,  unbreakable.  Unique  wild  west 
accessories  (hats,  rifles,  warbonnets,  toma- 
hawks, etc.)  make  fascinating  "western" 
kings.  Over  50  pieces.  Sure  to  delight !  $2.00 
ppd.  MOTHER  HUBBARD,  DEPT.  WC-55, 
95    SOUTH    ST.,    BOSTON    11,    MASS. 


LATIN  VILLAGE 


COLD! 


TWO  DOZEN  COLORFUL  PENCILS 

any  \.\Mi;  stamped  in  brilliant  goldl  A  feather  in 
anyone's  *.•:* i «  to  give  .  .  .  and  a  sure  way  to  foil 
pencil  snatchers.  Fine  Quality  number  2  Mack  lead 
PLUS  pure  rubber  erasers.  A  murk  of  distinction 
for  your  desk  the  pride  of  any  school  child.  Imagine 
the  thrill  when  thej  see  their  names  In  gold.  A 
gift  remembered  and  used  year  'round.  Give  name. 
Order  No.  L504-X  Pencils,  only  use.  No  C.O.D.'s. 
Afl<l  just  I5c  for  Postage  and  Handling. 
Satisfaction    Guaranteed. 


BANCROFT'S 


2110  So.  Canalporl  Avenue, 
Depl.  TG  998.  Chicago  6,  III. 
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Party  Collar — Formal  wear  for  the 
well-dressed  dog  or  cat.  Velvet  on 
leather,  jeweled  with  diamond-cut  rhine- 
stones.  Velvet  colors:  turquoise,  pink, 
white,  gypsy  red,  hlack,  royal  blue.  Send 
pet's  neck  girth,  name.  Choose  Style  A 
(top),  or  B  (below),  $3.95.  Leash,  $1.50. 
Curtis  Creations,  Dept.  79, 
116  Carver  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


£**! 


'/         I 


r   Af,v 


Terry       Toga — If 

Dad  holds  forth 
like  a  Roman  ora- 
tor about  dinky 
towels  for  bath  or 
beach,  give  him 
this  emperor-size 
terry  toga.  It's  a 
luxurious  3x6  feet! 
The  empress  and 
youngsters  will  also 
love  having  one. 
White  with  colorful 
monogram.  $3.98 
plus  45^  post. 
Hubbard  House, 
Dept.  Y-156,  9.5 
South  St.,  Boston 
11,   Mass. 


Now  Johnny  can 
learn  to  multiply! 

Get  these  new  Musical  Multiplication  Records 
— and  see  his  marks  in  arithmetic  go  up,  quickly! 
All  the  Multiplication  Tables  from  2's  through 
12's  have  been  set  to  music  on  5  records.  Each 
table  has  its  own  catchy  tune  and  musical  quiz. 
Children  love  to  play  them.  Used  in  thousands 
of  schools.  Parents  and  teachers  report  wonder- 
ful results.  Write  for  free  folder.  Send  name  to— 
Bremner  Records,  Dept.  0-8 1  ,WiImette,Ill. 


1000  NAME  &  ADDRESS  LABELS  $1 

Any  3  Different  Orders  $2  ppd. 

Sensational  bargain  !  Your  name  and  address 
handsomely  printed  on  1000  finest  quality 
gummed  labels.  Padded.  Packed  with  FREE, 
useful  Plastic  GIFT  BOX.  Use  them  on  station- 
ery, checks,  books,  cards,  records,  etc.  Beautifully 
printed  on  finest  quality  gummed  paper — 100(1 
only  $1.  SPECIAL— SAVE  MONEY!  ANY  3 
DIFFERENT  ORDERS  $2.  Makes  an  ideal  gift. 
If  you  don't  agree  this  is  the  buy  of  the  year, 
we'll  refund  your  money  in  full.  HANDY 
LABELS.  1234  Jasperson  Bldg.,  Culver  City,  Calif. 


'Aztec'     Billfold — For     the    man    who 

foots  the  bill,  it  fits  the  bill  as  a  hand- 
some, unique  accessory.  Ladies  like  it, 
too.  Hand-tooled  in  Mexico  of  fine,  nat- 
ural leather,  with  the  famed  Aztec  cal- 
endar on  the  front;  2  bill  compartments, 
8  card  holders.  $5.75. 
Latin  Village,  Box  J-94, 
Old  San  Diego  10,  Calif. 


^ 


Santa  Bell  Ringer — The  cleverest 
doorbell  that  ever  raised  your  holiday 
spirits.  Pull  the  cord  and  Santa  raises 
his  arms,  jingling  the  brass  bells  in  his 
hands.  Your  family  name  on  his  cap 
glows  in  the  dark.  Weather-resistant. 
With  name,  $1.64.  Plain,  $1.15. 
Bancroft's,  Dept.  TG142, 
2170  S.  Canalport,  Chicago  8,  III, 


FOR  PROUD  PARENTS  AND  GRANDPARENTS 

Our  newest  heirloom!  Beautifully  sculptured  Solid  Sterl- 
ing Silver  brooch,  2\b"  high,  is  designed  to  proudly 
display  Sterling  SUver  Discs — each  engraved  with  a 
child's  name  and  birthdate.  Add  more  as  familj 
branches  out.  Tree  holds  up  to  12  discs.  Up  to  '.)  letters 
and  spaces  per  line.  A  gift  to  be  cherished  1  FAMILY 
TREE  PIN.  $2.00  ppd;  EACH  ENGRAVED  DISC 
$1.00   ppd. 

MOTHER  HUBBARD,  Dept.   Y-29 

95  South  St..   Boston    11,  Mass. 


"LLAMA"  Slippers— $8.95 

Direct  from  high  in  the  ANDES  Mountains  of 
Peru  come  these  luxurious  slippers.  Made  en- 
tirely from  genuine  Llama  skin  (fur).  SNOW 
WHITE  with  soothing  fur  insole.  The  PERFECT 
GIFT.   Sizes   6   to   10. 


LATIN  VILLAGE 


Box    |-94 

Old  San   Diego   10,  Calif. 


The  ORIGINAL  high-fashion,  "picture-window"  um- 
brella— now  in  matching  mother-daughter  sizes.  SEE- 
BRELLA  guards  safety  with  golden  glamour.  You  look 
through  not  under,  when  rainy  winds  blow!  Golden  steel 
frame,  gold-color  binding,  gleaming  gold-flecked  plastic 
handle,  dress  up  any  outfit.  Strong,  heavy-gauge,  crystal- 
clear  vinyl  shakes  dry,  no  soggy  drip.  Each  has  handy 
rain  bonnet  in  pouch  on  handle  chain,  choice  of  gold 
initial  (specify).  Clearly,  the  gift  for  any  woman  or 
girl.  Order  the  pair!  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Gift    catalog    free    on    request. 


The  pair:  $8.95 
(Add   35*    ea.,    pstg.) 


Woman's:  $4.95 
Girl's:  $4.50 

Exdus ve/y— BRADFORD'S,  INC. 

BOX  535-NI  ENCLEWOOD,  N.J. 


Day  n-Night  Mailbox  Marker  $1.95 

Your  name  (or  any  other  wording  you  want,  up 
to  17  letters  and  numbers)  appears  on  both  sides 
of  your  Day-n-Night  Mailbox  Marker — in  perma- 
nent raised  letters  that  shine  bright  at  night ! 
Fits  any  mailbox — easy  to  install  in  a  minute. 
Rustproof — made  of  aluminum;  baked  enamel 
finish,  black  background,  white  letters.  Your 
marker  shipped  within  48  hours.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Only  $1.95  postpaid 
from  Spear  Engineering  Company,  440-D  Spear 
Bldg.,   Colorado   Springs,   Colo. 


Unique  Gift 't 

Gives   Pleasure 
All  Year  Long 

• 

EVERY  MONTH 

A  SELECTION 

OF  UNUSUAL 

PLANTS  or  BULBS 


Membership   starts 

with    these    gorgeous 

LILY   OF    THE    VALLEY 

from    Denmark. 

GUARANTEED 

to  bloom  in  21   days! 


Join  the  thousands  who  each  month  look  forward  to 
the  pleasure  and  beauty  their  membership  brings. 
Unique,  exotic  plants  and  bulbs  selected  by  experts. 
Many  imported.  ALL  GUARANTEED  to  grow.  Com- 
plete planting  instructions  and  fascinating  history 
of  flowers.  Gift  cards  sent  in  your  name  SURPRISE 
BONUS  for  first  1000  new  members.  FULL  YEAR 
members,  Special  Bonus — 32  page  book,  "How  to 
Grow  and  Bloom  House  Plants." 
Six  months  membership  $7.50 

Full  Year  with  Bonus  Book  $13.00 

PLANT   OF    THE    MONTH    CLUB 

Dept.  D-1S  Dcs  Moines  4,   Iowa 
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and  all  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  on 
the  university's    15-member   board. 

In  early  October,  60  faculty  members 
were  on  strike  and  50  reportedly  had 
resigned.  It  was  believed  that  many 
sought  more  authority  in  university 
matters,  while  others  were  using  this 
situation    to   air   private   grudges. 

Students  have  staged  protest  demon- 
strations before  the  Korean  Ministry  of 
Education  and  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly. 

Yonsei  University  is  one  of  Korea's 
top  four  educational  institutions,  and 
one  of  seven  in  the  Far  East  heavily 
supported  by  15  U.S.  and  Canadian 
mission  boards. 

Methodist  Information  Expands 
Church-News  Coverage 

The  Commission  on  Public  Rela- 
tions and  Methodist  Information  of 
The  Methodist  Church  has  established 
two  advisory  committees  to  help  expand 
news  coverage  of  church  events  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad. 

One  group  set  up  at  the  commission's 
organization  meeting  in  Chicago, 
111.,  was  an  advisory  committee  on 
public-relations  training  which  will  help 
the  local  church  relate  itself  to  the 
community.  Members  include  Milburn 
P.  Akers,  editor,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
Walter  M.  Megronigle  of  New  York, 
and  the  Rev.  Theodore  H.  Palmquist 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

A  second  advisory  group  will  help 
plan  coverage  of  the  World  Methodist 
Conference  in  Norway  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  Assembly  in  India, 
both  in  1961.  Serving  on  it  will  be 
the  Rev.  Robert  D.  Hill  of  Oakland, 
Calif.;  Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin  of 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  Attorney  Charles 
C.  Parlin  of  Englewood,  N.J. 

Grants-in-aid  were  also  authorized 
for  public-relations  programs. 

Dr.  Ralph  Stoody  of  New  York  was 
re-elected   general   secretary. 


CENTURY    CLUB 

Together's  Century  Club  this 
month  adds  the  name  ot  another 
Methodist  who  has  celebrated 
enough  birthdays  to  qualify  for 
membership.  She  is: 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  100,  Wil- 
liamsburg,   Ind. 

Names  of  other  Methodists  100 
or  older  not  previously  published 
will  be  listed  as  received  from 
readers — but  please  allow  two 
months   lor   publication. 


U.S.  Stamps  to  Hail  Gandhi 

The  United  States  will  issue  two 
commemorative  postage  stamps  in  1961 
honoring  Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  great 
spiritual  leader  who  led  India's  struggle 
for  freedom. 

The  stamps,  of  4  and  8-cent  denomi- 
nations, will  be  issued  on  January  26, 
India's  Republic  Day  holiday. 

Gandhi  will  join  such  men  as  Ramon 
Magsaysay  of  the  Philippines  and 
Thomas  Masaryk  of  Czechoslovakia 
honored  as  Champions  of  Liberty  in  a 
series  of  commemorative  U.S.  stamps. 

Missions  Not  'Outposts' 

Discussing  misconceptions  of  mis- 
sionary motives,  Dr.  Dallas  L.  Brown- 
ing, an  official  of  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions,  told  missionary  officials 
in  Buckhannon,  W.Va.,  that  The 
Methodist  Church  had  not  established 
missions  in  44  countries  as  "outposts" 
of  an  American  church. 

Addressing  270  delegates  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Missionary  Conference,  Dr. 
Browning  emphasized  that  the  role  of 
the  church  is  to  see  that  these  missions 
become  churches  in  their  own  right  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  members  donate  labor  during  annual  Youth 
Activities  Wee\  at  Hope  Church,  Tucson,  Ariz.  Because  the  church  is 
small  {  M)U  members)  and  has  no  money  for  services  fallen  for  granted  by 
other    t/iuii  lies,    families    share    in    /(ccping    up    the    building    and    grounds. 


European  Seminar  for  Youth 

Youth  delegates  who  attenel  the 
World  Methodist  Conterence  in  Oslo, 
Norway,  August  17-25,  1961,  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  a  European 
travel  seminar  sponsored  by  youth  de- 
partment of  the  Methodist  Board  of 
Education. 

Each  delegate  will  be  responsible  for 
his  own  travel  expenses  (about  JU^O). 
Applications  should  be  sent  not  later 
than  December  31,  1960,  to  Dr.  Joseph 
W.  Bell,  Youth  Department,  P.O.  Box 
871,  Nashville  2,  Tenn. 

Set  Up  Office  at  UN 

Two  divisions  of  The  Methodist 
Church  are  opening  a  joint  office  at 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York  City 
to  maintain  liaison  between  the  UN 
and  the  church. 

The  office  is  being  established  by 
the  Woman's  Division  of  Christian 
Service  ami  the  Division  of  Peace  and 
World  Order  of  the  Board  of  Christian 
Social  Concerns. 

Two  full-time  staff  people  and  two 
administrative  assistants  will  operate 
the  office.  They  will  assist  Methodist 
groups  and  individuals  visiting  the 
UN,  set  up  seminars,  assist  groups  and 
individuals  in  scheduling  speakers, 
and  interpret  UN  activities  to  the 
church  and  church  activities  to  UN 
leadership. 


CAMERA  CLIQUE 

"Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  sic  us  / 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us!"- — Robert 
Burns 

Euei  had  the  problem  of  taking  mini  own 
l>ii  tint?  Il  am  be  done,  without  mirrors,  as 
tin-  llr,'.  Ira  li.  Allen  so  capably  demonstrated 
in  photographing  liis  burro  trip  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  (pages  --')■  He 
mounted  his  camera  mi  a  tripod,  composed 
anil  focused  eacli  picture,  then  stepped  into 
the     si  ttic.     Ili\     guide     snapped     the     shutter. 

It  Mill  don't  have  a  guide  hand')  on  family 
outings,  use  a  sell  timer.  Mme  expensive 
cameras  often  have  them  built  in.  bill  Mm 
i  mi  buy  one  as  an  accessory  at  mix  photo 
shop.  By  mounting  mhii  camera  on  a  tripod 
and  adjusting  the  timet  to  delay  from  5  to 
1}  seconds,  miii  uni  saint  iiilo  the  field  of 
viae  yourself.  It's  a  <rond  trick  to  keep  in 
mind  for  next  year's  photographit  Christmas 
cards! 


Here  are  the  Photo  Credits  for  this  issue: 

Cover— Mrs.  Mary  Sisson  •  Pages  2.  .1  &  5 
— Iia  Allen  •  ("> — \V.  Humphries  •  H — 
Maud. nd  Studios  •  -I  Top — E.  Torry;  Hoi. 
— Orphale  De  Poortere  •  22  Toil — Birmingham 
News;  Bot. — Kansas  City  Kansan  •  23  Top — 
The  Lane  Studio;  Hot.— Wide  World  Photos 
•  24  Top— MacMiUan,  U.S.  Navy;  Bot.— U.S. 
Navy  .  25— Keller,  U.S.  Navy  .  34— Ed  Maker 
.  IS.  VI  &  78 — George  P.  Miller  .  68— Welti, 
Zurich— Alstetten  •  72  Top — Religious  News 
Service     Hoi — Methodist     1'iinis. 
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Newark  News  Photo 
Official  welcome  to  the  Newark  Conference  is  extended  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Wicke 
by    Northern    District    Superintendent    Harold    Smith    at    dinner    in    Drew    auditorium. 


Three  Area  Men  Named 
To  Executive  Positions 

Will   Serve  on  General  and 
Jurisdictional   Boards 

Bishop  Wicke  heads  a  list  of  three 
Area  men  named  to  executive  posts  at 
recent  meetings  of  general  agencies  in 
Chicago. 

The  bishop  was  elected  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  General  Board  of  Evan- 
gelism and  also  to  the  Interboard  Com- 
mission on  the  Local  Church. 

The  Rev.  Allen  E.  Claxton  of  New 
York  City  was  one  of  12  members-at-large 
elected  to  the  General  Board  of  Evan- 
gelism and  was  also  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  National  Council  o£ 
Churches'  Central  Department  of  Evan- 
gelism. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Alderson  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  the  clergy  repre- 
sentative from  the  Northeastern  Juris- 
diction on  the  Commission  on  Entertain- 
ment for  General  Conference. 


Newark  Conference  to  Raise  $2,150,000  Capital  Funds 


The  Newark  Conference  voted  October 
7  to  raise  $2,150,000  for  a  "Faith  in  Action 
Crusade"  providing  for  five  projects  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  next  three  years.  At 
.1  special  session  of  the  Conference  at  the 
Madison  Church,  delegates  approved  the 
proposal    by    an    overwhelming    majority. 

The  first  item  approved  was  $200,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  campsite  at  Swarts- 
wood  Lake  near  Newton  in  Sussex 
County.  The  property  is  composed  of 
about  200  acres  with  a  six-acre  lake. 
There  are  several  buildings  on  the  prop- 
erty. The  price  is  $78,000  and  the  Con- 
ference trustees  were  instructed  to  ad- 
vance $16,000  as  a  loan  until  the  Crusade 
money  is   available. 

The  largest  amount  approved  was 
$916,000  for  church  extension  which  will 
include  relocation,  renovation  and  help 
toward  the  construction  of  new  churches. 

New  Yor\  Conference  leaders  (right) 
report  460  young  persons  and  95  adults 
attended  camp  periods  at  Kingswood  and 
Epworth  last  summer.  Six  Conference 
groups  and  15  churches  made  use  of 
facilities.  In  front  of  tent  (left  to  right) 
are:  Executive  Secretary  Alex  Porteus; 
Dr.  Lester  E.  Woolscy,  donor  of  150  acres 
of  land;  Education  Board  President  Ralph 
A.  Madill;  the  Rev.  Stanley  R.  Jones, 
chairman  of  Kingswood  development;  the 
Rev.  James  J.  Benson,  committee  mem- 
ber; and  Newburgh  District  Superin- 
tendent    the     Rev.     John     M.     Pearson. 


The  other  projects  provide  for  con- 
tributions to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, $250,000;  scholarships  for  first  year 
seminary  students,  $75,000;  recruitment 
of  ministers  and  other  religious  workers, 
$10,000;  and  construction  and  programs 
in  four  heavily  populated  areas,  $42,000. 
A  separate  item  of  $222,000  was  voted 
I  or  noncapital  items  such  as  maintenance 
of    the   camp,    special    leadership   for   city 


work,  and  a  full-time  director  of  church 
extension   for   the   Board   of  Missions. 

The  Stewardship  Council  recommended 
that  Howard  J.  Young,  director  of  stew- 
ardship, be  authorized  to  direct  the  cam- 
paign since  it  was  believed  that  the 
Conference  would  not  wish  to  meet  the 
cost  of  a  commercial  fund  raiser.  The 
campaign    cost    is    estimated    at    $57,000. 

"We  must  have  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  we  can  reach  our  goal,"  the  Rev. 
Robert  B.  Goodwin  declared.  "At  last 
this  Conference  has  lifted  its  sights  to 
where  they  ought  to  be."  Mr.  Goodwin 
is  chairman  of  the  Inter-Board  Council 
and  first  presented  the  plan  at  Annual 
Conference  last  May. 

At  a  welcoming  banquet  in  the  Drew 
auditorium  following  the  session,  Bishop 
Wicke  called  for  "new  means,  a  new 
dimension  of  imagination,  consecration, 
sacrifice  and  personal  consistency." 

"We  do  not  need  new  ends,"  he  as- 
serted, "These  are  fixed.  They  are  lasting. 
This  is  our  faith.  God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world." 

He  cited  the  church's  failure  to  re- 
plenish its  supply  of  ministers  in  the  New 
York  Area  pointing  out  that  of  the  16 
district  superintendents  only  five  arc  "its 
immediate  sons";  also  that  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  1,000  in  the  Area  came  from 
Area   Methodist   Churches. 

"How  can  we  evangelize  if  we  are  not 
committed   to   self-enlistment?"   he   asked. 

Bishop  Wicke  called   for   "a  quality  of 
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inner  discipline  which  will  determine  our 
personnal  habits  and  our  social  concern," 
which  he  termed  "Methodist  traits  from 
the  beginning." 

"Spirituality  apart  from  social  concern 
is  vapid  and  social  concern  apart  from 
spirituality  is  vagrant,"  he  declared. 

"Methodists  believe  the  body  is  the 
temple  of  God  and  dare  not  be  descrated, 
that  man  is  a  steward  of  God,  not  a  safety 
deposit  vault,  a  trustee  who  dares  not  be 
ashamed  at  the  final  accounting;  that  a 
man  is  an  immortal  soul  in  the  making. 

"Such  convictions  cannot  remain  static 
treasures,  cloistered  possessions  of  a  few. 
Their  continued  existence  and  enjoyment 
is  dependent  upon  a  growing  edge  of 
sharing.  To  live  is  to  grow.  Not  to  grow 
means  to  die.  Growth  within  the  Christian 
family  means  evangelism  and  evangelism 
means  church  extension,  now." 

Bishop  Wicke  referred  to  the  New  York 
Area  as  "a  microcosm  of  the  world — a 
fantastic  cross  section  of  mankind." 

"You  name  it,"  he  declared,  "in  variety, 
race,  language,  custom,  religion,  cultural 
thrust  and  lag,  and  we  have  it  here." 

He  said  he  agreed  with  another  de- 
nominational leader  that  the  most  impor- 
tant mission  field  in  the  world  is  within  a 
70-mile  radius  of  Central  Park. 

'Yet"  he  added,  "there  are  those  who 
will  sacrifice  to  send  life  and  wealth  to 
the  earth's  far  reaches  who  shun  invest- 
ment of  either  or  both  in  any  significant 
amount  within  the  geographic  area  of  the 
circle." 

Bishop  Wicke  outlined  the  social  and 
economic  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  36  years  since  he  entered  Drew 
University  and  listed  the  achievements  of 
the  bishops  who  have  served  the  New 
York  Area. 

Area  Men  Promoted 

Two  New  York  Area  men  have  been 
elected  to  executive  posts  in  the  Board 
of  Missions  with  offices  at  the  Inter-Church 
Center,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City. 

Leonard  M.  Perryman  of  Leonia,  N.J., 
has  been  elected  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  News  Service  in  the  Joint  Section 
of  Education  and  Cultivation,  effective  in 
January  on  the  retirement  of  William  W. 
Reid.  Until  then  Perryman  will  continue 
as   associate   director   of   the   department. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  F.  Lowe  of  Nyack, 
NY.,  was  elected  as  associate  director  of 
the  Department  of  Visual  Education  in 
the  Joint  Section.  He  has  been  assistant 
director. 

Perryman  will  be  in  charge  of  gather- 
ing and  disseminating  news  and  feature 
material  about  Methodist  missions  in  the 
United  States  and  52  countries  overseas. 

Born  in  Independence,  Mo.,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  Missouri  Valley  College 
(bachelor  of  arts).  He  has  been  director 
of  public  relations  at  Missouri  Valley  and 
a  reporter  for  the  Daily  Democrat-News 
in  Marshall,  Mo.,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  He  joined  the  Board  of  Missions 
staff  in  1954  as  a  news  writer  and  became 
associate   director   of   the   Department  of 
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We  stopped  for  gasoline  and  casually  passed  the  time 
of  day  with  the  station  operator,  remarking  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  fall  countryside.  He  promptly  set  me 
straight.  "Come  after  we've  had  a  good  frost  and  then 
you'll  see  something.  It  takes  a  snappin'  frost  to  bring 
the  colors  out."  Involuntarily  I  blurted,  "Does  it?"  Mis 
reaction  indicated  my  ignorance  was  monumental.  "<  >i 
course  it  does.  Don't  you  know?"  I  did  know.  He  was 
in  error. 

For  years  I  shared  his  illusion  until  a  man  learned  in 
nature's  ways  banished  my  darkness  on  this  subject.  "It's  not  the  frost,"  said  he, 
"that  brings  the  color  out.  It's  the  change  in  the  seasons.  The  color  was  there 
all  the  while  just  waiting  to  show  itself."  I  look  out  of  my  study  window  and 
see  a  tree  clothed  in  a  garment  of  ruby  red,  lovely  beyond  description,  and 
remember  we  have  no  semblance  of  frost.  The  color  was  there  all  the  while — 
just  waiting. 

How  many  illusions  we  harbor,  pass  them  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Illusions  about  classes,  races,  customs,  and  our  neighbors  whose  lineage  and  points 
of  view  differ  from  our  own.  We  say  it  so  casually,  "You  can't  expect  much 
from  so-and-so.  You  know!"  "Remember  who  his  parents  were.  What  can  you 
expect?"    "Haven't  you  heard  they  are  all  alike?"    And  so  it  goes. 

I  rei.iember  one  of  our  nation's  finest  who  was  in  trouble  almost  continuously 
as  a  boy.  In  court  and  out  of  court  went  the  rhythm.  Then  someone  literally 
found  him  and  helped  him  find  himself.  His  creative  genius  has  been  a  boon 
to  his  people  and  his  nation.  The  color  of  quality  was  there  all  the  while — just 
waiting.  Just  waiting  for  someone  with  the  touch  of  Christian  love.  That 
someone  may  be  you.  Sincerely, 

Lloyd  C.  Wicke 


News  Service  in  1956.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Leonia  Methodist  Church. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Shirley 
Elizabeth  Faler  and  they  have  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Anne  6,  and  a  son,  Clark 
Leonard  2. 

Mr.  Lowe  will  have  special  responsi- 
bility for  distribution,  promotion  and 
utilization  of  audio-visuals  (films,  film- 
strips  and  records)  produced  by  the  Board 
of  Missions.  He  was  educated  at  Brook- 
lyn College,  Boston  University  and  the 
Yale  University  Divinity  School,  and  is 
working  toward  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  at  Columbia  University. 

He  has  been  executive  secretary  of  the 
Mt.  Verson  Council  of  Churches,  super- 
visor of  visual  aids  for  The  Methodist 
Publishing  House  in  New  York  and 
president  of  Geneva  Films,  Inc.,  a  motion 
picture  production  company.  He  has 
written  scripts  and  produced  films  for 
various  Protestant  denominations.  Since 
1957  he  has  been  employed  in  the  Boards 
Department  of  Visual  Education.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  N.Y.E.  Methodist  Con- 
ference. 


CENTENARY  NOTES 

•  Eight  graduates  of  Centenary  are  listed 
in  "Who's  Who  of  American  Women." 
They  are  Beulah  S.  France,  Elizabeth  Z. 
Friedenberg,  Ella  Graubart,  Kathryn  P. 
Johnson,  Mabel  Lea,  Dorothy  Thornton, 
Blanche  G.  Watrous  and  Elizabeth  S. 
Woodward. 

•  Corigliano  and  Hermanns,  violin-piano 
duo,  played  for  a  Sunday  evening  convo- 
cation in  Whitney  Chapel. 

•  President  Edward  W.  Seay,  attended  a 
joint  committee  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  American 
Associations  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and 
Admissions  Officers  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  111.,  to  study  ways  in  which  re- 
lations between  the  two-year  and  four- 
year  colleges  can  be  improved. 

•  The  1960-61  Living  Endowment  cam- 
paign is  under  way  with  Miss  Pamela 
Hastings  of  Verona  as  chairman  assisted 
by  Marjorie  Westgate  Doran  and  Char- 
lotte Arpin  Orgain,  both  of  Montclair. 
Funds  from  the  Endowment  are  ear- 
marked to  electrify  the  ancient  pneumatic 
tower  clock  on  the  campus. 
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•  Drew  University  enrolled  107  new  stu- 
dents in  its  Theological  and  Graduate 
Schools  this  fall.  The  87  new  students 
in  the  Theological  School  include  eleven 
Master  of  Religious  Education  candidates 
and  nine  Master  of  Sacred  Theology 
candidates. 

•  Dr.  Robert  H.  Parker,  a  graduate  of 
the  Theological  School  of  Drew  and  a 
trustee  of  the  University,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Wesley  College,  Dover,  Dela. 

•  Two  Crusade  Scholars  attending  Theo- 
logical School  are  Maynardo  Jose  of  the 
Philippines  and  Elie  M.  Kaputo  of  the 
Congo. 

•  A  Methodist  missionary,  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Fleming,  who  received  his  M.A.  degree 
from  the  Theological  School,  is  off  on  a 
search  for  the  fabled  "abominable  snow- 
man" of  the  Himalayas.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  expedition  headed  by  Sir  Edmund 
Hillary  of  New  Zealand. 

•  Yil  Hyung  Chyung,  a  Drew  graduate 
and  active  leader  in  the  Korean  Methodist 
Church,  has  been  appointed  minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  new  government 
of  the  Second  Korean  Republic. 

•  Seven  students  at  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  are  recipients  of  National  Methodist 
Scholarships.  They  are  Julia  M.  Johnson, 
Wallingford,  Conn.;  Genevieve  N.  Brown, 
East  Islip,  N.Y.;  Dawn  Elaine  Lewien, 
Horseheads,  N.Y.;  Carol  Anne  Magee, 
Bath,  N.Y.;  William  P.  Peterson,  Mana- 
squan,  N.J.;  and  Carole  A.  Wilkins, 
Geneva,  N.Y.  The  awards  cover  tuition 
and  fees  up  to  $500  for  each  student. 

•  Japanese  Contributions  to  Christian 
Theology  is  the  title  of  the  newest  book 
of  Dr.  Carl  Michalson,  the  Andrew  V. 
Stout  professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
at  the  Theological  School. 

•  Recent  speakers  at  special  events  were 
Harlan  Cleveland,  Dean  of  the  Maxwell 
Graduate  School  of  Citizenship  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs  at  Syracuse  University,  who 
addressed  the  Liberal  Arts  College  Con- 
vocation; Dr.  George  Buttrick  holder  of 
the  Fosdick  Visiting  Professorship  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  spoke  at 
Craig  Chapel  in  the  Theological  School; 
and  New  Jersey  State  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  guest  of  the  Drew  University 
Chapter  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

•  An  inaugural  convocation  was  held  in 
honor  of  Charles  W.  Rason,  recently 
named  professor  of  ecumenical  theology. 
He  is  director  of  the  Theological  Edu- 
cation Fund  of  the  International  Mis- 
sionary  Council. 

•  A  Bible  presented  to  the  Theological 
School  by  an  anonymous  donor,  contains 
a  preface  by  Martin  Luther  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  donor  in  the  1920's  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

•  Dr.  John  VanDyk,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Morris 
Plains  (N.J.)  was  fall  retreat  leader  for 
the  Liberal  Arts  College  at  Morris  County 
"Y"  Camp. 


Anybody  who  indulges  in  strenuous  exer- 
cise such  as  climbing  up  and  down  chim- 
neys should  have  a  physical  chec\-up  now 
and  then.  Santa  is  getting  his  from  Nurses 
Bertha  Kramer,  left,  and  Sally  Nied- 
hammer  at  Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital 
in  plenty  of  time  for  the  big_  night.  When 
Santa  is  off  duty  he  administers  the  hos- 
pital as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  O.  Edwards. 


Cornerstone  Yields  Data 

Documents  dating  back  to  1848  were 
extracted  from  the  cornerstone  of  the  first 
Methodist  Church  erected  in  Boonton 
(N.J.),  and  were  placed  with  contempor- 
ary materials  in  the  new  cornerstone  for 
a    structure    now    under   construction. 

Among  the  well-preserved  items  found 
in  the  cornerstone  of  the  building  erected 
in  1853  and  a  second  structure  dated 
1868  were  old  newspapers,  membership 
lists  and  the  deed  for  the  first  site.  Many 
names  on  the  list  of  members  and  officials 
are  still  familiar  in   Boonton. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Callender,  Western  Dis- 
trict superintendent,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Nel- 
son Bennett,  pastor,  participated  in  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
church.  The  materials  from  the  ancient 
cornerstones  were  placed  in  the  new  one. 

Bishop  Breaks  Ground 

Ground  was  broken  October  1  by 
Bishop  Wicke  for  a  Methodist  Home  at 
Branchville  (N.J.).  It  is  the  first  of  three 
proposed  in  the  Newark  Conference  as 
branches  of  the   Home   in   Ocean   Grove. 

Others  who  participated  in  the  program 
were  Frederick  P.  Sloat,  building  com- 
mittee chairman;  Oren  Thomas,  architect; 
Martin  Struck,  mayor  of  Branchville;  and 
Harry  E.   Metcalf,   donor  of   the   site. 

Dr.  William  R.  Guffick,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  described  the  pro- 
posed building  program  and  introduced 
the   trustees   and   Conference   officials. 

The  Rev.  Paul  A.  Callender,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  District,  led  the 
Collect;  the  Rev.  Frank  D.  Dennis  of 
Tenafly  offered  prayer  and  the  Rev.  Roger 
Swanson,  pastor  of  the  Branchville  Church 
pronounced  the  benediction. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  the  church 
following  the  ceremony. 


Mwant  Yav  Ditend,  paramount  chief  of  the 
Uruund  tribe  in  the  Congo,  was  presented 
to  the  Newar\  Conference  in  special  ses- 
sion at  Drew.  From  left  are  the  Rev.  Wil- 


liam Harvey,  intcrpretor;  Chief  Ditend; 
Munung  Yav  Jonathan,  president  of  Na- 
tional Jena\at  of  Katanga  Youth;  and  Mrs. 
Stanley   Bain,  former   Congo   missionary. 
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Highest  ranking  of  30  graduating  nurses,  Miss  Judith  Cherni\  of  Amsterdam,  N.Y., 
is  greeted  by  Bishop  Wicke  at  Brooklyn  Hospital  ceremony  at  Hanson  Place-Central 
Church.    Others  in  photo  are  Director   Vernon   Stutzman   (left)   and  Joseph   R.   Ferry. 


Green  Mountain  Peeks 

•  Green  Mountain  College  started  the 
year  with  282  freshmen  and  225  seniors, 
an  above-capacity  enrollment. 

•  The  college  is  in  receipt  of  a  grant  of 
$5,000  from  the  Moses  Foundation  to 
defray  the  expense  of  remodeling  and 
refurnishing  the  student  lounge  in  Moses 
Hall.  The  late  Horace  A.  Moses,  in- 
dustrialist and  churchman  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  received  his  education  at  Troy 
Conference  Academy,  predecessor  of 
Green  Mountain  College. 

•  With  the  opening  of  its  new  administra- 
tion building,  major  campus  offices  which 
had  been  scattered  through  four  different 
campus  locations,  were  centralized.  Under 
one  roof,  now,  are  the  offices  of  the  presi- 
dent, assistant  to  the  president,  Alumni 
Relations,  business  manager,  bursar,  di- 
rector of  admissions,  dean  of  faculty,  dean 
of  student  personnel  services,  dean  of 
students,   chaplain,   and    registrar. 

•  The  Trustees  and  Administration  re- 
cently announced  a  tuition  scholarship  plan 
to  provide  financial  aid  to  faculty  children 
for  higher  education  at  approved  colleges 
and   universities. 

•  Recent  additions  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  include:  Albert  A.  Cree,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Vermont  Public 
Service  Corporation  and  a  member  of 
the  Rutland  Methodist  Church;  Everett 
R.  Dyer,  executive  director,  New  York 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  a  lay 
leader  of  First  Methodisl  Church,  East 
Greenbush,  N.Y.;  Hobart  F.  Goewey, 
superintendent  of  the  Glens  Falls  District; 
Hollis  E.  Harrington,  president.  State 
Bank  of  Albany  and  a  member  of  the 
Delmar,  N.Y.,  Methodist  Church;  Charles 
M.  Hughes,  Justice  oi  thi  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  State:  T.  F.  Ogden,  super- 
intendent of  the  Troy  District;  Bishop 
Lloyd  C.  Wicke;  Chester  M.  Suter  associ- 
at(  director  oi  research  and  director  of 
chemical  research  for  Sterling-Winthrop 
Research  Institute,  vice  president.  Sterling 
Drug  (  !o 


Bethany  Donation  Day 

The  68th  annual  Donation  Day  for 
Bethany  Deaconess  Hospital,  237  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  will  be  held 
November  20  at  3:30  p.m.  at  East  Meadow 
Church. 

On  the  first  "gift  day"  in  1892  six 
chickens,  five  pounds  of  butter  and  new 
linens  were  among  the  contributions. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  O.  Edwards,  ad- 
ministrator, points  out  that  the  tradition 
is  being  carried  on  with  gifts  of  money 
to  help  the  hospital's  expansion  program 
lor  which  $1,000,000  is  being  asked. 
•  Sister  Lena  Hempel,  a  nurse  at  Bethany 
for  50  years,  has  retired  from  active  service. 
She  was  in  charge  of  the  maternity  de- 
partment at  the  hospital  for  15  years  and 
has  recently  headed  the  Central  Supply 
rooms  in   the  building. 


Epworth   Is  Seminar  Host 
To  20  Conferences 

Delegates  from  20  Conferences  in  the 
Northeast  attended  a  seminar  on  Chris- 
tian vocations  at  Epworth,  the  New  York 
Conference  training  center  near  High 
Falls.  N.Y. 

Bishop  Wicke  was  the  keynote  speaker 
on  the  topic,  "What  is  the  Need  in  the 
Area  of  Christian   Vocations?" 

The  Rev.  Richard  H.  Bower  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Intcrboard  committee  on  Christian  Voca- 
tions, was  in  charge  of  the  program  and 
the  Rev.  Alex  Porteus,  New  York  Con- 
ference Board  of  Education  executive,  was 
chairman   ol    local   arrangements. 

Bishop  Edwin  E.  Voight  of  Illinois 
delivered  the  closing  address. 

New  Horizons 

•  The  "money,  materia!  and  muscles" 
used  by  Lincoln,  Vt.,  church-goers  to 
renovate  their  United  Church  is  the 
subject  of  a  feature  article  by  Ronald  N. 
Rood  in   the  Burlington  Free  Press. 

•  A  united  effort  by  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists  of  Lincoln,  the  w:ork  has  included 
digging  out  a  new  basement,  installing 
concrete  footing  for  basement  walls,  re- 
wiring the  building,  constructing  steps, 
providing  a  new  heating  system  and  in- 
stalling a  new  furnace  which  the  church 
hopes  to  purchase  with  funds  augmented 
by  an  auction. 

All-Family  Church 

First  Methodist  Church,  Koppel,  Pa., 
has  joined  New  York  Area's  growing  list 
of  All-Family  Churches  subscribing  to 
Together,  Methodism's  family  magazine. 


Inter-faith  venture  is  sale  of  handcraft  by 
church-related  refugees.  Admiring  work 
of  Miss  Flavia  Puac  <>f  Guatemala  are, 
from    left,    the    Rev.    Roy    Webber,    the 


Rev.  Ray  Clements  and  the  Rev.  George 
Wilson  representing  the  co-operative 
efforts  of  the  Episcopal,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Sag  Harbor,  N.Y. 
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we  With  the  Full  Heart 
Of  the  True  Christmas 


Think  of  the  lasting  joy,  the  illumination 
of  the  spirit  that  you  can  bring  into  the  life 
of  a  shut-in,  an  elderly  couple,  a  needy 
family,  or  a  warm,  personal  friend.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  give  a  whole  year's  worth  of  wholesome, 
inspiring.  Christian  reading. 

It  is  letters  from  readers  like  yourself  that 
tell  us  of  the  spiritual  help  brought  into 
many  lives  through  this  official  family  maga- 
zine of  The  Methodist  Church. 


TOGETHER  magazine  is  written,  illus- 
trated, and  edited  as  an  important  mission 
of  The  Methodist  Church.  As  you  know, 
from  reading  this  issue,  it  is  attractive  to 
all  ages  and  in  all  walks  of  life. 

When  you  give  TOGETHER  you  are  help- 
ing to  carry  out  the  work  of  your  own 
church.  When  you  open  the  door  to  the 
spiritual  satisfactions  of  Methodism  you 
are  helping  your  pastor  carry  our  Christian 
message  to  the  entire  community. 


SPECIAL  RATE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

With  such  giving  in  mind,  we  have  set  up  a  special  Christmas  subscription  rate  for  those 
who  wish  to  give  more  than  one  subscription.  Give  just  one  if  that  is  what  your  budget 
allows,  but  give  two,  or  three  if  you  are  able.  One  subscription  is  $4.00,  but  two  are 
only  $7.00  and  three  are  $10.00.  You  couldn't  spend  ten  dollars  in  a  more  unself- 
ish or  rewarding  way  at  Christmas! 


Each  person  for  whom  you  purchase  a 
year  of  TOGETHER  will  receive  a 
Christmas  card  telling  him  or  her  of  your 
gift  and  telling  as  well  that  you  are  the 
giver. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  fill  out  the  handy 
order  included  next  to  this  page,  fold  it  up 
so  that  it  makes  its  own  envelope  (postage 
already  paid),  put  in  your  check  or  money 
order  for  the  proper  amount,  and  drop  it  in 
the  mail.  We  will  do  the  rest  for  you. 

And  now,  from  the  staff  of  TOGETHER, 
our  warmest  wishes  to  each  of  you  for  a 
peaceful  and  inspiring  Christmas  season! 
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Gentleman  of  Old  Korea 


Students   of   Raiwind   School  —  Pakistan 


The  Annuity  Plan  Gives  You  Guaranteed 
Sure  Return,  Unquestioned  Safety  and  a 
Share  in  World-wide  Missions 


Puerto  Rican  Boys 


Children  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains 


Rural  Church  in  Africa 


Division  of  World  Missions  and  Division 
of  National  Missions  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  T12-31 

Attention  of  the  Treasurer 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  FREE  copy  of  beautiful 
new  book  "Bright  Horizons"  telling  the  missionary 
story  and  giving  full  information  regarding  The 
Annuity  Plan. 


No  other  investment  you  can  make  accomplishes  so  much.   Send  today  for  booklet 
"Bright  Horizons"  and  learn  full  details  of  the  triple  benefits  which  you  enjoy 
under  The  Annuity  Plan.    Your  income,  guaranteed  for  life,  never  varies,  is  not 
affected  by  financial  or  economic  conditions  and  is  always  paid  on  time.   Your 
return  is  further  increased  because  you  enjoy  a  tax  reduction  on  income 
and  a  gift  deduction  on  a  part  of  the  principal  sum. 

Your  principal  is  absolutely  safe.  Annuity  reserves  are  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  New  York  State  insurance  laws  and  are  kept  in  a  segregated  fund  which 
cannot   be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Missionary  outreach  is  the  true  work  of  the  church.  "Go  ye  ...  "  applies  to  every 
Christian.    Recognizing  this,  many  long  to  do  something  substantial  for  missions 
but  need  an  income  during  life.  The  Annuity  Plan  provides  the  answer. 
You  make  the  largest  possible  gift  to  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  while 
enjoying  the  greatest  possible  safety. 

Remember  The  Missionary  Work  in  Your  Will 

The  aim  of  a  good  Christian  is  faithful  stewardship.    No  job  is 
well  done  until  all  done.  There  is  risk  that  your  stewardship 
may  be  dissipated  by  failure  to  provide  for  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  all   your  property   not  already  invested  under  The 
Annuity    Plan.    You   can    leave   your   money    outright    for 
Missions  or   provide  at  your  death   for  the  purchase  of 
Annuities  to  be  paid  to  heirs  during  their  lifetime.    Get 
full  particulars  today. 


Name 


Address 
City 


-Zone State- 


Mail  Coupon  For    FREE     Book 

"Bright  Horizons"  is  a  new  attractive  book,  rich  in 

illustrations  and  crammed  with  information  on  missionary 

work  at  home  and  abroad.  Tells  the  whole  story  of 

The  Annuity  Plan.  Answers  all  your  questions.    Gives  you  a 

new  vision  of  world  need  and  a  better  grasp  of  the 

broader  aspects  of  world-wide  Christian  service.  A  helpful 

guide  to  truer,  wiser  stewardship.    Get  your  copy  today. 

Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist  Church 

Dept.  Tl  2-31 -0,475   Riverside   Dr.,   New  York  27,   New  York 
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To  Send  Your 
Transparencies 


METHODIST  AMERICANA:  The  Robert  Strawbridge  house 

near  New  Windsor,  Kid.,  is  one  of  American  Methodism's  w  official  shrines. 

Here  was  formed  the  first  Methodist  society  in  America. 


JT LANNING  a  short  excursion  over  the  holidays? 
Then  don't  forget  to  have  your  camera  loaded  for  shoot- 
ing! Whether  you're  motoring  across  town  to  Grandma's 
for  Christmas  dinner  or  winging  across  the  country  to  be 
with  your  loved  ones,  Methodist  Americana  is  every- 
where. And  this  would  be  a  fine  time  to  scout  for  scenes 
and  situations  that  illuminate  the  theme  of  Together's 
fifth  reader-participation  pictorial. 

If  time  has  flown  for  you,  as  it  has  for  us,  take  heed 
that  the  deadline  for  submitting  your  best  Methodist 
Americana  transparencies  is  almost  here — February  10, 
1961.  And  if  you're  somewhat  doubtful  about  where  to 
look  for  sites  that  link  Methodist  history  with  the  present, 
turn  back  to  the  November,  1959,  issue  of  Together 
where  you'll  find  many  helpful  tips  in  the  Methodist 
Americana  Map.  (The  map  also  is  available  separately 
— for  50^ — at  your  Cokesbury  Book  Store.)  Then  you're 
set  for  many  exciting,  make-Methodism-more-meaningful 
photo  excursions  with  your  family. 

Later,  when  you've  culled  the  very  best  of  your  pic- 
tures, lose  no  time  in  sending  them  on  to  us.  We'll  pay 
$25  for  each  35-mm.  transparency  accepted  for  the  pic- 
torial, $35  for  larger  ones. 

This  is  to  be  your  pictorial,  so  read  the  rules,  get  going 
— and  have  a  happy  holiday! 


READ  THESE  RUtES  CAREFUttY: 

1.  Send  no  more  than  10  color  transparencies  (color 
prints  or  color  negatives  are  not  eligible). 

2.  Identify  each  slide  and  explain  why  it  is  Methodist 
Americana. 

3.  Enclose  loose  stamps  for  return  postage  Ido  not 
stick  stamps  to  anything). 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  February 
10,  1961. 

5.  Original  slides  bought,  and  all  reproduction  rights  to 
them,  will  become  TOGETHER's  property  (for  their  files, 
photographers  will  receive  duplicate  of  slides  purchased) . 

6.  Slides  not  accepted  will  be  returned  shortly  after 
the  closing  date.  Care  will  be  used  in  handling  and  return- 
ing transparencies,  but  TOGETHER  cannot  be  responsible 
for  slides  lost  or  damaged  in  transit. 


Send  to: 
METHODIST  AMERICANA 

Together  740  north  rush  st 

CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


Why  Say,  "No,  /  Haven't  Read  It  Yet.9 

Now  it's  easy  to  keep  up-to-date 

On  the  books  people  are  talking  about 

COKESBURY'S  1960-61 

Look  at  the  Books 


*  For  the  latest  in  novels  from  modern-day  writers 

*  For  enlightening  books  on  all  the  current  issues 

*  For  helpful  books  for  the  home,  office  or  school 

*  For  any  other  books  you  promised  yourself  to  read 

It's  so  easy  to  be  left  out  of  a  conversation  simply  because  the  topic  is 
books,  and  you  just  haven't  had  the  time  to  read  lately.  TAKE  TIME — 
pleasure  reading  can  also  be  profitable  reading  .  .  .  profitable  to  your 
ability  as  a  talker  instead  of  a  listener,  profitable  to  your  success  as  a 
businessman,  a  housewife,  and  a  student,  and  profitable  to  your  general 
knowledge  of  WHAT'S  NEW  in  the  world  of  books. 


HERE'S  GOOD  NEWS  FOR  YOU 

Now,  Cokesbury  offers  you  a  complete  library  to  brow< 
through  ...  a  library  that  is  as  near  as  your  mailbo: 
And,  the  new  1960-61  Book  Catalog  is  FREE.  All  yo 
need  do  is  ask  for  it. 

LOOK  WHAT  YOU'LL  FIND 

From  beginner  books  for  Junior  to  hobby  books  for  Da 
.  .  .  from  tips  on  homemaking  for  Mom  to  teenag 
romances  for  Sis,  here  are  2,000  titles  of  all  the  mos 
exciting  books  for  the  whole  family  to  enjoy.  Durin 
the  coming  year,  gift  shopping  need  not  trouble  yoi 
With  it's  wide  selection,  our  catalog  has  a  book  fo 
everyone  and  every  occasion. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 

To  receive  this  free  catalog,  all  you  have  to  do  is  fi 
in  your  name  and  address  in  the  space  provided  and  you 
catalog  will  be  delivered  right  away.  Perhaps  you  kno 
other  readers  who  would  like  to  be  "in  the  know"  o 
good  reading.  Just  send  along  their  names  and  we  wi| 
be  delighted  to  mail  them  a  copy. 


USE  CONVENIENT  COUPON 


•  Send  Mail  Orders  to  Regional  Service  Center 


Northeastern 
Region 
Boston  16 
•  New  York  11 
Pittsburgh  30 


North  Central 
Region 

•Chicago  11 
•Cincinnati  2 
Detroit  1 


Western 

Region 

Los  Angeles  29 

Portland  5 

•San  Francisco  2 


Southwestern 
Region 

•  Dallas  1 
Kansas  City  6 


Southern 
Region 

Atlanta  3 
•  Nashville  3 


Southeastern 
Region 

Baltimore  3 
•Richmond  16 


Please  send,  postpaid, 
a  copy  of  Cokesbury 's 
1960-61  Book  Catalog, 
"Look  at   the  Books." 


SEND  TO 


Street 
City  _ 


(       )   State 


■ 


I 


